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IV. THE UIIVERSITY CONVOCATION 



OF THB 



STATE OF NEW YORK 



I. SKETCH OF ITS ORIGHN, OBJECTS AND PLAN. 

[Reprinted tVom the Proceedings of former years, by direction of the Convocation.] 

At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held on the 9th day 
of January, 1863, the reports of colleges and academies, and their 
mutual relations, being under consideration, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to hold annually, under the direction of 
this Board, a meeting of officers of colleges and academies, and that a 
committee be appointed to draft a programme of business for the pro- 
posed meeting to fix the time and place, and to make such other arrange- 
ments as they may deem necessary. 

The committee of arrangements on the part of the Regents were 
Chancellor Pruyn, Governor Seymour, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Clinton, Mr. Perkins and Secretary Woolworth. 

The meeting was held according to appointment, on the 4th and 5th 
days of August, 1863. Chancellor Pruyn briefly stated the objects 
entertained by the Regents, which were mainly " to consider the mutual 
relations of colleges and academies, and to promote, as largely as possi- 
ble, the cause of liberal education in our State. While it is a part of 
the duty of the Regents of the University to visit the fourteen * literary 
colleges, and more than two hundred academies subject to their super- 
vision, it is obvious that this cannot be done as frequently as desirable, 
and that some such method as is now proposed, whereby teachers may 
compare views with each other, and with the Regents, and discuss 
methods of instruction and general modes of procedure, is alike practi- 
able and necessary. 

" A law enacted more than three-fourths of a century ago was cited, 
by which the University was organized and clothed with power similar 
to those held by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, in England. 

^^i— ^M^^^— ■ ■ .^1^— — ■ ■■ ■ M. ■■^■■B l.-WI ■-- ■■■■ ■■■■ II ^— ■ III! ■■■■■■— ■ ■ ™ ■■■■■ ^MMI^.I ■■ ^ 

* Now twenty-three (1877). 

[Convocation, Sia. 1.] 
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The University of the State of New York, though generally regarded 
as a legal fiction, is, in truth, a grand reality. The numerous institu- 
tions of which it is composed, are not, indeed, as in England, crowded 
into a single city, but are scattered, for popular convenience, over the 
entire State. It is hoped that the present meeting will more fully 
develop this fact, in accordance with which the officers of colleges and 
academies now convened are cordially welcomed as members of a great 
State University. It is also confidently expected that the deliberations 
now inaugurated will result in the more intimate alliance and coopera- 
tion of the various institutions holding chartered rights under the 
Regents of the University." 

The Chancellor and Secretary of the Regents were, on motion, duly 
elected presiding and recording officers of the meeting. A committee, 
subsequently made permanent for the year and designated as the execu- 
tive committee, was appointed by the Chancellor to prepare an order of 
proceedings. Among other recommendations of the committee, the 
following were submitted and unanimously adopted : 

The Regents of the University of this State have called ths present 
meeting of the officers of the colleges and* academies subject to their 
visitation, for the purpose of mutual consultation respecting the cause 
of education, especially in the higher departments. It becomes a ques- 
tion of interest whether this convention shall assume a permanent form 
and meet at stated intervals, either annually, biennially or triennially. 
In the opinion of the committee, it seems eminently desirable that the 
Regents and the instructors in the colleges and academies should thus 
meet, with reference to the attainment of the following objects : 

1st. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in these 
departments of instruction, with each other and with the Regents. 

2d. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of 
instruction in both colleges and academies ; and, as a consequence, 

3d. To advance the standard of education throughout the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to promote 
the harmonious workings of the State system of education. 

5th. To consult and cooperate with the Regents in devising and exe- 
cuting such plans of education as the advanced state of the population 
may demand. 

6th. To exert a direct influence upon the people and the Legislature 
of the State, personally and through the press, so as to secure such an 
appreciation of a thorough system of education, together with such 
pecuniary aid and legislative enactments, as will place the institutions 
here represented in a position worthy of the population and resources 
of the State. 

And for the attainment of these objects, the committee recommend 
the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this meeting of officers of colleges and academies be 
hereafter known and designated as " The University Convocation of the 
State of New York." 

Resolved, That the members of this Convocation shall embrace, 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All instructions in colleges, normal schools, academies and higher 
departments of public schools that are subject to the visitation of the 
Regents, and (by amendment of 1868) tlie trustees of all such institutions. 

3. The president, first vice-president, and the recording and corres* 
ponding secretaries of the New York State Teachers' Association. 
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Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary of the Board of Regents 
shall act severally as the presiding officer and permanent secretary of 
the , Convocation. 

Resolved, That the meeting of this Convocation shall be held annu- 
ally, in the city of Albany, on the first Tuesday in August [see amend- 
ment], at 10 o'clock, A. M., unless otherwise appointed by the Board of 
Regents. [Amended, in 1873, as to the time of meeting, by making it 
the first Tuesday after the Fourth of July, except when the Fourth occurs 
on Monday, in which case it shall be the second Tuesday thereafter.] 

Resolved, That at each annual Convocation the Chancellor shall announce 
the appointment, by the Regents, of an executive committee of seven 
members, 'who shall meet during the recess of the Convocation, at such 
time and place as the Regents may direct, with authority to transact 
business connected with its general object. 

At the fourth anniversary, held August 6th, 7th and 8th, 1867,'it was 
Resolved, That the Regeuts be requested to invite the attendance of 

representatives of colleges of other States at future anniversaries of the 

Convocation. 

At the fifth anniversary, held August 4th, 5th and 6th, 1868, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That there be appointed by the Chancellor, at each annual 
meeting, a committee of necrology, to consist of three persons. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of each member of the Convocation 
to notify the chairman of the committee of necrology of the decease of 
members occurring in their immediate neighborhood or circle of acquaint- 
ance, as an assistance to the preparation of their report. 

Resolved, That the secretary publish, with the report of each year's 
proceedings, the original resolutions of 1863, as they are or may be from 
time to time amended, together with the two foregoing, as a means of 
better informing the members of the Convocation in regard to its nature 
and the purposes of its organization. 



II. MINUTES OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY, HELD 

JULY 10th 11th and 12th, 1877. 

The sessions of the fourteenth anniversary of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York were held at ^he Capitol, in the city of 
Albany, beginning on Wednesday, the 10th day of July, 1877, at 10.30 

A. M. 

Chancellor Pruyn, as president ex-offlcio, called the Convocation to 
order, and, at his request, Vice-Chancellor Benedict made a brief address 
of welcome, on behalf of the Regents, after which the Rev. Dr. Upso/ 
led the Convocation in the use of the Lord's prayer. 

Professor John W. Mears, D. D., of Hamilton College, as chairman of 
the executive committee, made the following preliminary report, which 
was accepted and adopted : 

The executive committee of the University Convocation would respect- 
fully report, that they have secured a list of essayists sufficient to occupy 
the usual time of the Convocation, and on topics worthy of the attention 
of this annual gathering of educators. They would recommend the 
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adoption of the usual thirty-minute rule, in regard to the length of 
essays ; and the restriction of speakers to the maximum of five minutes, 
in the hope of providing for a more satisfactory discussion of the papers 
presented. 

They have aimed, in their revised report, to classify the papers, and 
thus to give more system and concentration to the work of the Convoca- 
tion. It is desired that remarks, which might appropriately follow 
more than one of the papers, should thus be brought within practicable 
limits, as to time, and be made more effective in their bearing upon the 
subjects under discussion. 

They would, also, recommend the adoption of the usual programme, 
as to hours of meeting from day to day ; and of the rules, as set forth in 
the printed circular, for the disposal of the papers read before the Con- 
vocation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

John W. Mears, Chairman, 

Dr. Mears, in the absence of Principal James H. Hoose, Ph. D., of 
the Cortland Normal School, read his paper on the subject " Should the 
Educator aim at Man as an Individual ; or, Man in Society ? " 

The essay intimated that the practical difficulty underlying recent 
unfriendly agitation and legislation, upon public schools, was the lack 
of adaptation, in our systems of education, to the demands of man in 
society. The people who are taxed demand a practical return for their 
outlay. The tendency of the old courses of study is to develop man as 
man ; and while it is conceded that they do develop man, as a social 
being, yet it is, possibly, not in the most excellent manner, and in the 
fullest measure. We should honestly come to the task of arranging 
courses of study for man as a member of society. Utility should be our 
aim ; not material utility, but that which will- best serve society in its 
widest and most liberal well-bein^; in its material, intellectual, moral 
and religious growth. The elements, in the present state of the case, 
all converge upon this one point : not man as man, but man as a mem- 
ber of society. This is the true objective center and limit of courses of 
study in school. 

Upon Principal Hoose's paper. Dr. Mears observed, that the friends 
of the so-called old education, in contemplating man as man, of neces- 
sity, took account of his social qualities and capacities, as an essential 
part of his complex nature ; but they did not take the social element as 
the center of their system. 

The error of the proposed " new " education is that of taking the 
social relations of man as the center, whereas they are on the periphery ; 
the true center is the individual, frum which, and for the sake of which, 
the whole man, including his social capacities, can be fairly and profita- 
bly developed. Society is only valuable as the individuals of which it 
is composed are of a high order. As to the charge that the old culture 
neglects the social relations of man, it is sufficiently disposed of from the 
eminence given, in the old curriculum, to the study of language, which 
is the primary and indispensable element in the realization of human 
society. 

Dr. N. W. Benedict, of Rochester Free Academy, said that if he 
understood one passage in the paper, it stated that the great difference 
in the Prussian, or European, method of organization of schools for the 
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people, and that of common schools of the United States, is, that in the 
former, the higher education, the university, etc., originated and con- 
trolled the lower ; while in this country, the common people originate, 
organize and control the common school. The speaker stated his impres- 
sion that, in this country, the higher education has originated the lower ; 
colleges and schools of higher education were first organized ; personal 
instruction, at home and by clergymen, or other professional men, was 
given to prepare boys for college. This? originated academies, and these 
again led to the establishment of schools for the first rudiments of edu- 
cation, and thus the common school. The college is the foundation of 
learning in this country, as well as in the old world. 

To the conclusion of the writer, that the true end and object of edu- 
cation is to educate man for society, rather than man as man, he wished 
to simply say, that the very best education that can possibly be given to 
man, to fit him in the very best manner for society, is, and ever has been, 
and ever will be, that, and that only, which educates man solely as man, 
because he is man ; and which aims at the absolute perfection of man 
physically, intellectually and morally. 

A paper entitled "A Plan to Harmonize our Public School System," 
prepared by Dr. John W. Armstrong, of the Fredonia Normal school, 
was read, in his absence, by Professor Otis H. Robinson, of Rochester 
University, Regent Leavenworth in the chair. The following is an 
abstract of Dr. Armstrong's paper : 

The plan proposed to throw out all the academic instruction from the 
Normal schools, and limit their work to the training of teachers. It 
further prescribed a mode of arranging a course preparatory to entrance 
to the Normal schools, with the time to be devoted to it — candidates for 
admission to be examined on this course or its equivalent. The aca- 
demic instruction, which would cover this preparatory course, is, by the 
plan of the paper, to be given by such institutions as the Regents of-the 
University and the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall designate. 
These institutions are to receive pay from the State for those students 
who design to enter the normal classes, the students pledging them- 
selves to teach for a certain time after their course has been finished. 
A provision is made for a release from the fulfillment of this pledge by 
the payment of such a sum as may be agreed upon with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The author proposed that a preference should be given to the gradu- 
ates of the Normal schools, in the appointment or selection of teachers, 
as far as practicable, in consideration of their pledge to teach. 

It was claimed that this plan would unify our system of public instruc- 
tion ; render rivalry, in a bad sense, impossible ; secure the interest of 
the colleges, and tend greatly to improve the instruction in every depart- 
ment. 

Professor Alexander Winchell, LL. D., of Syracuse University, read 
a paper on *• University Control." 

The general principle maintained, in this paper, was the following : 

The corporate body, in the university, has too much control ; the teach- 
ing body too little. 

Under the American university system, two official bodies come into 
existence. The corporate body is chosen, generally, from the ranks of 
business. . The teaching body is supposed to be created with a regard to 
the learning of its members, and their aptness to instruct and manage 
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young men. It is called into existence by the authority of the corporate 
body. The teaching body, owing its existence to a power which is not 
scholastic, nor necessarily learned, or expert, in university measures, 
constitutes, with the students, the essential part of the university ; and, 
if it is possible for any body of men to be placed in a position to counsel 
wisely for the university, these are the men. 

But the functions assigned to these two bodies, respectively, do not 
correspond to their respective and relative qualifications. Generally, the 
fundamental principle, or scheme of the university, is laid down before 
its control passes to the hands of the corporate body. Between this body 
and the prenatal influences, decisions are reached respecting all the 
most vital questions. First of all is the conception of the university ; 
thisy it was shown, is properly an effort of the most highly cultured 
intelligence. Next, the location of the university is to be considered, 
and its particular site. Then, as to the cost and plan of building. Shall 
most of the means be converted into architecture, or the proper appli- 
ances of learning and education ? Shall the building be planned with 
reference to the needs of lecture-rooms, laboratories, cabinets and stu- 
dios, or with reference to display on public occasions ? 

It is only after all these questions are finally settled, that a board of 
experts is called into existence, whose very specialty consists in know- 
ing how to advise in such questions. Then there are the various ques- 
tions respecting curriculum lectures, calendar, discipline, new elections, 
preparatory and final examinations, and the conferring of degrees — ^in 
all these matters, the faculty, in their experience and wisdom, may make 
proposals, but the supreme board possesses the power to set all their 
recommendations aside. 

All this is wrong, in theory and in results. The most consummate 
business abilities may not tit a man to legislate wisely for a university. 
The results show that, very generally, the requisite wisdo.Ti is not pos- 
sessed by the gentlemen who serve us as members of the corporate body. 

The consequence of the existing state of things is, that every univer- 
sity lives a life of ever-shifting expedients. No university learns from 
the experience of others. Each new '* board of trustees " plunges into 
the same crude experiments, learns the same costly lessons, and works 
out for itself results which have been recorded in the annals of higher 
education for two hundred years. Even successive "boards," of the 
same institution, have been known to flounder through an identical 
round of trials and failures. Still more conspicuously, in the case of 
State institutions, have successive Legislatures returned, again and again, 
to the same style of " tinkering" at the university. Every faculty in a 
State university will bear witness, that the meeting of the Legislature 
is an event which fills them with apprehension and dread. It is a pub- 
lic spectacle of ignorance and incompetency assuming to shape, or even 
to transform, the most delicate machinery of our civil institutions ; and 
play at foot-ball with the dearest and highest interests of modern civil- 
ization. 

As a remedy for most of these evils, the author of the paper suggested 
the retention of a corporate body, to look after the creation and conser- 
vation of the endowment, and the provision of annual income ; and all 
other matters of purely " business " character. He would dispense with 
eX'officio members, and would admit alumni. To the teaching body he 
would confide the absolute control of expenditures, the election and dis- 
missal of instructors, the determination of their compensation, the con- 
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ferring of all degrees, and all other matters which require for their cog- 
nizance a range of knowledge which may be styled scholastic. 

In conferring these new powers upon the teaching body, it should be 
done with due restrictions. They should be limited in their action by 
the fundamental idea of the university ; and it is probable that the 
privilege of voting upon appropriations should be restricted to full pro- 
fessors of not less than five years' standing. 

The subject of Professor WinchelFs paper was discussed by Vice- 
Chancellor Benedict, who took exception to some of the views presented ; 
and by Drs. Mears, Woolworth^ Clarke, Flack and Principal Huttou, 
who generally spoke approvingly of the grounds taken by the writer. 

Principal Solomon Sias, A. M., M. D., of Schoharie Union School, read 
a paper on " Earthquakes." He said, in brief : 

In investigating earthquakes, we must consider yearly number, distri- 
butions or sections of earth affected, time of occurrence, distinctive and 
connected phenomena. Earthquakes may be grouped into three great 
classes — cosmical, eruptive, local. More than half of the recorded earth- 
quakes occur in the three months during which the earth is nearest its 
perihelion. Earthquakes and volcanoes are not connected phenomena. 
New England Eastern New York and the Apalachian States are pecu- 
liarly subject to frequent shocks. Scores of earthquakes occur every year, 
most of which are unnoticed. The great cause of earthquakes is exterior 
to earth ; in fact is cosmical in nature. 

The Convocation then took a recess until half-past three o'clock. 



Afternoon Session — 3.30 o'clock. 

Rev. Brother Azarias, of Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, Md., read a 
paper on " Psychological Aspects of Education," Vice-Chancellor Bene- 
dict in the chair. 

The object of the paper is to discuss some of the psychological aspects 
of education, with a view of determining how far special culture ought 
to be encouraged in a collegiate cause. For this purpose, some of the 
idosyncrasies of the intellect are taken into account : 

1. There are silent and secret influences which color thought and 
determine the tone and character of actions and expressions ; they 
grow with our growth and strengthen with our strength ; they are more 
cogent than the syllogism ; they lurk in the most unsuspected positions ; 
they do not arise from any single source ; they are the outcome of vari- 
ous unseen and unnamed causes. The ways and doings of the home- 
circle, the company one keeps, the air and climate in which one Jives, 
the daily occupations that fill up one's life, the dispositions of one's 
organic temperament — all are so many agencies, secretly working their 
way into one's mental constitution, and determining the worth of one's 
ideas ; they are* the real finishers of a man's education; they make him 
vulgar, or provincial, or refined, according to the tone and character they 
impart to his thought and language. The educator should take them 
into account, and suppress or encourage them, according to their nature 
and tendency. 

2. All man's faculties have been given him for a purpose. They, all 
of them, ought to be cultivated. In their harmonious development, con- 
sists their elficiency. Brain- waste does not arise from mental discipline, 
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but from the spasmodic efforts of an intellect that has never had whole- 
some drill. The soul is one and simple, and each of its faculties is aided 
by all the others. 

3. But whilst all the faculties should be developed, none of them 
should be overcrowded ; there should be no " cramming." Man is not 
educated to be a mere repeating machine ; it is, rather, the aim of edu- 
cation to teach him how to think ; for this reason, a good educational 
system ought to deal with principles, rather than with rules and methods ; 
these latter may be forgotten, but the former remain. 

4. As a rule, man learns slowly. It takes him a long time to realize 
an idea. He may easily enough get it up and repeat it, and even act 
upon it; but it is only after mature thought that he brings it home to 
himself. This accounts for the fact that men change their religious 
opinions, or their political views, or their scientific and philosophic 
theories, after having built a life of action upon them. It were far better 
that the student acquire a few ideas, well-digested, than that he leave 
college — a diploma in his hand, his mind laden down with an over- 
whelming mass of learned names and scientific symbols, and ill-under- 
stood facts ; and his soul penetrated with an insurmountable disgust for 
books, and a horror for instruction, and a strong resolve to forget it all 
as soon as possible. 

5. Every man has a predominant faculty, upon the proper develop- 
ment of which the success of his life-work, in a great measure, depends ; 
in collegiate education, this faculty should be fostered in a special man- 
ner; neglecting it, is ruining the student's mind, and rendering his 
mental development abortive. In the German Gymnasium, and schools 
of higher education, it is taken into serious account ; each student is 
given, every week, a day to himself, to cultivate the subject he most 
affects, and whatever extra attention he has given it, is taken into 
account at the final examinations. 

But the great idea to be kept in mind is, that the student's intellect 
must not be cramped and distorted. The system that stands between 
him and the right development of his faculties, whether based upon anti- 
quated prejudices, or whether the outcome of some new-fangled theory, 
be its origin what it may, should perish, for it is of human hands ; and 
the intellect should be fostered, for it is the work of God. 

Professor William D. Wilson, D. D., LL. D., L. H. D., of Cornell 
University, read a paper on ** Special and General Culture in our Schools 
and Colleges," 

He spoke of the evils of a narrow culture and of confining one's self 
exclusively to any one departjnent of knowledge. He held that pro- 
fessional men and specialists are much better for a broad and generous 
cultute to begin with. He thought they should know Latin and Greek, so 
much at least as is now required for admission to our colleges, and 
Mathematics so as to include Analytical Geometry and the Calculus. 
He mentioned especially Davies' last work on that subject. They ought 
to have in Metaphysics at least Logic, and th -^ History of Philosophy. 
Modern Languages and Natural Sciences should of course be included. 
The author of the paper mentioned, that even if there were some of these 
branches of knowledge for which some of the pupils had no taste or talent, 
it was nevertheless good for them to find out that there is something worth 
knowing that they can't know. They will estimate themselves more 
justly and others more highly for the experience. 
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The following papers were also read during this session : 

" Moral Culture," by Principal Charles H. Kellogg, of Cary Collegiate 
Seminary. 

" Practical Value of the study of Horace," by Professor Cornelius M. 
O'Leary, M. D., Ph. D., of Manhattan College. 

The object of Dr. O'Leary's paper was to show that in this delightful 
poet, there is very much more for the student to explore than is contained 
in the verbal text. One needs to read between the lines, and he will 
discover in the writings of the bard of Tivoli beauties he could not suspect 
at first sight. He will unearth treasures he had not dreamt of. Horace, 
Dr. O'Leary contended, was the foe to excess in every direction, especially 
a friend to moderation in the use of wine. His philosophy is a sort of 
rational epicureanism. He was the best of friends, and grappled to his 
heart with hooks of steel those friends whom long adoption had tried. 
He was charitable to a fault, and ever ready to throw the mantle of con- 
cealment over the faults of those he loved. 

Recess to 8 o'clock. 



Principal Albert B. Watkins, Ph. D.,of Hungerford Collegiate Institute, 
read a paper on ** The State and Secondary Education," Vice-Chancellor 
Benedict in the chair. 

This paper considered first and briefly the educational policy of 
Germany, Switzerland, France and England ; second, the educational 
policy in Massachusetts, Michigan and New York, treating it historically, 
and showing that their policy from the beginning has been to aid the 
cause of secondary education ; and third, some objections against State 
aid to secondary education. 1st. The objection that the State should 
educate its youth to provide for its own safety, and that elementary or 
common school education is sufficient for this, was answered by showing 
that in a government where citizens sit in a jury as judges upon the 
property and life of their fellows, where citizens fill the highest offices 
in the government, there is need of far more education than the elemen- 
tary scnool can give, up to the age of sixteen, when most pupils leave 
the common school, and this education and culture must be given by the 
secondary schools; that the pupils, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, should have the influences of the secondary school to develop 
and mature their moral, as well as their intellectual, character ; that the 
objection is based upon the idea that the State is a mere social compact ; 
or, with Herbert Spencer, that it is an agent, employed by individuals 
to secure to them certain advantages ; whereas, it should be considered 
as having its origin in the wants of man's moral nature ; that an organic 
relation exists between the individual and the State ; and that the high- 
est ideal of a State, is the perfection of this moral union with perfect 
liberty of the individual ; that in consequence of this organic aud recip- 
rocal relation, the State has a right, and the duty, to use all legitimate 
means Ibr its own educational and moral improvement. 

2d. The objection that it is unjust to tax eight thousand families to 
give secondary education to the children of four hundred families, was 
answered, in that the benefit received by the children educated is not a 
private, but a public benefit. 

3d. The objection that secondary education can be entrusted to pri- 
vate enterprise was answered, in that the work is too extensive, and of 
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too much importance, and does not safficiently address man's cupidity to 
be uolely entrusted to private enterprise. 

The subject of Dr. Watkins' paper was discussed, with much earnest- 
ness, by Vice-Chancellor Benedict, Regent Fitch, Secretary Woolworth, 
Vice-President Bussel, of Cornell University ; Dr. Spencer, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York ; Dr. B. N. Martin, of the University of 
tlie City of New York ; Dr. Benedict, of Rochester Free Academy ; and 
Principal Mattice, of Fort Plain Seminary. 

The following is the substance of the remarks by Dr. Spencer, in 
reply U) some of the views expressed by Regent Fitch : 

1 rise, Mr: Chancellor, to say, that if I understood the Hon. Regent 
correctly, he has done the college, in whose service I am, a great injus- 
tice. He says, that if the State undertakes to favor and support higher 
education, it necessarily brings into play, and in so far supports, theo- 
logical and sectarian bias in respect to religious matters.* This, sir, is 
not true, as regards the College of the City of New York. That college 
was founded nearly thirty years ago, and undertakes to give the highest 
collegiate training, without, in atiy wise, interfering with or teaching 
religion. We have, sir, all told, in our five year s coArse, nearly one 
thouHatid students, coming from all classes and religions. Our faculty 
is composed of accomplished teachers, in their several departments, 
whose religious faith, or whose lack of any faith, as it had nothing to do 
with their appointment, so it has nothing to do with the discharge of 
their duties; and among the objections which have been made against 
this c )lloge by some of our newspapers (the New York Sun especially), 
never, so far as I know, has there been any insinuation, even, that theo- 
logical bias, or anything of the kind, influences, or has ever influenced, 
its faculty or instructors. I consider it, then, sir, very unfair, to say the 
least, that a charge of this kind should be made against the College of 
the City of Now York. In reply to a question, put by Regent Fitch, as 
to how history is taught, especially of the sixteenth century. Dr. Spen- 
cer further said : ** History forms an important part of our course, and 
the hirttory of the struggles of the sixteenth century are as fully treated 
of and dirtcussed as our time will allow. I hold that the truth can be 
told and taught, in all its substance, without at all pronouncing for or 
against the points at issue between the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
And from what I know of the teaching of our professor of history. Dr. 
Anthon, 1 am sure that his method is to teach the facts of history, fairly 
atid faithfiilly presented, without undertaking to draw or form conclu- 
sions for the students. This is the fair and just way, and surely no man 
can rightly complain of it. 

Dr. Martin, of New York University, thought the question, at once, 
tlie most ditiloult, and the most important, of all that arise, in respect to 
education, while, at the same time, it is more and more forced upon us. 
Originally, we wore morally a homogeneous people, and we taught, with 
general acquiescence, in all our seminaries, whatever elements of cul- 
ture seemed most effective for the discipline and development of the 
young ; but, in later days, great varieties of doctrine and opinion have 
arisen among us, and these bring us face to face with the question of 
religion as an element of education. 

A previous speaker had said, that in the religious education to which 
he laid been subjected, he did not see where the sectarianism came in ; 
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but this is just what the sectarian never can see. Others, however, who 
entertain different sentiments, see, fast enough, the sectarianism, in our 
views, to which we ourselves are blind. 

Not only does the increasing diversity of religious sentiment force the 
subject upon us, but we meet it more and more as we advance to the 
higher education. You can teach a child arithmetic and geography, 
without involvtng questions of morals or of religion ; but when we come 
to the great topics of history, moral philosophy, and especially the great 
questions of the being of God, and the immortality of the soul, the diffi- 
culty at once confronts us in a most formidable aspect. An education 
which does not inculcate these truths, and develop the faculties by 
which we are related to them, is fundamentally and fatally defective ; 
and yet, if we attempt to teach anything on these subjects in a 8tate 
institution, we come in conflict, at once, not only with the spirit of the 
age, but with our own accepted principles of religious freedom, and the 
equality of religious denominations. What, then, are we to do ? 

We may solve the question by each one teaching his own particular 
views, as one speaker has just said he did, believing and inculcating the 
ideas of God and providence ; while another, in the same institution, 
wholly ignored both. But this rests on no principle, and solves no diffi- 
culty. The question is, how are we to give a religious value and power 
to our education, while our State system, regarding all religious beliefs 
as alike sacred, forbids the inculcation of the tenets of any one of them 
from which any other may dissent. 

The difficulty is insuperable ; the State cannot teach religion any 
more in an academy than in a church. But with regard to religion in 
the church, we have learned how to deal with the subject. We have 
separated it, wholly, from the influence of the State. We have com- 
mitted its inculcation to the zeal and earnestness of our Christian 
denominations. They, too, have taken it up, as their essential work, 
and have devoted themselves to the accomplishment of it. With what 
zeal they have carried it on, and with what success they have labored, 
the limit of my time would not enable me to say ; but they have spread 
religious institutions not only over our whole State, but over our vast 
country, and have ipabued the mind and heart of our whole people with 
profound convictions of religious truths. 

They stand ready to do the same thing in education. While the State 
institution cannot inculcate piety, or assert a God, or lift up a soul to a 
conviction of its immortality, these religious colleges are under no such 
disability, and no such restriction. They accomplish the great work 
which, in the hands of the State, must be utterly a failure ; and they 
give to our youth the only ideas which can save society or utilize edu- 
cation, or impart the development which alone makes it a blessing. To 
them, therefore, this great and essential work belongs ; none other can 
perform it; this highest function of education must be relegated to 
them. 

Otherwise, what can we do ? Only what it has just been said the 
municipal college does — ignore all religious and moral ideas, in teach- 
ing history, and assert God and providence, till some one objects to it ; 
then drop these, also, and train up a generation of youth utterly desti- 
tute of moral and spiritual culture, and see what will come of that. 

Professor Abel G. Hopkins, A. M., of Hamilton College, read a paper 
on the '' Preservation and Destruction of Greek and Latin Texts." 

Adjourned to 9.30 a. m., to-morrow. 
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SECOND DAY. 

9.30 o'clock, a. m. 

Principal Nehemiah W. Benedict, D. D., of Rochester Free Academy, 
read a paper on " Words." 

These were characterized as one of the most powerful elements in the 
whole realm of appliances for the due stimulation, growth, and culture 
of the human mind. Words are living powers, whose vital force is co-ex- 
tensive with the human mind — coeval with the human race. The sub- 
ject was discussed by illustrations from certain words and elements of 
words. 

The subject of the paper was further discussed by Regent Hale. 

Professor John J. Lewds, A. M., of Madison University, read a paper 
on ** Culture and Limitation," which subject was further discussed by 
Secretary Wool worth and Dr. Spencer. 

Miss Mary F. Hendrick, of Cortland Normal School, read a paper on 
" Expression in Reading, its Philosophy and Application." 

Expression is the outward manifestation of the soul within. It is this 
which characterizes one work of art as a masterpiece, or, by its absence, 
consigns another to hopeless inferiority. It is found in all its natural- 
ness and vividness in man, and is the highest aim of the artist on the 
canvas or in the marble. 

Reading is the interpreting of thought, and, taken in its broad sense, 
includes all modes and means by which thought can be communicated. 

Everything has a language of its own, and he is the intelligent reader 
who can properly interpret this language. The lungs and heart are the 
great organs of expression. They are readily influenced by emotion. 
The mind acts directly upon them, and they in turn act directly on the 
voice and features. The most prominent mode of communicating 
thought is by means of the voice. Words are the symbols of ideas ; 
tones, personations. The power of tone is seen in its effect upon the 
lower animals. Next to the voice as a means of expression, no one will 
dispute the power of the countenance. 

Pliny says : "To man alone is given a face ; to the other animals only 
mouths or beaks." 

The expressive eye, the mobile mouth, the thoughtful brow, the suf- 
fusing blush, have formed themes for the poets of all ages. The human 
countenance is a complex instrument, formed to act in harmony with the 
speaking voice. 

Gesture completes the trio of expression. It is the language of nature, 
and, like expression of the countenance, is universal. The variety of 
gestures of which the human body is capable is almost infinite, each 
particular organ having its part to perform, and all combining into one 
harmonious whole. 

Rev. Royal G. Wilder, A. M., of Princeton, N. J., late of Kalapoor, 
India, read a paper on '* American Educators in India," Regent Hale in 
the chair. 

• The following is a list of the topics considered in this paper : 

Anglo-Saxon and Aryan Affinities. Pre-eminence of Ancient Aryan 
Literature and Religious Culture. Modern Pre-eminence of Anglo- 
Saxons. Why this Reversion ? Causes of Aryan Decline and Degrada- 
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tion. Their Present Rapid Improvement and the Forces Working It. 
Part A.cted by American Educators. Their Number Estimated. Their 
Motives Considered. Extent of this Education. Its Influence on the 
Policy of Other Christian Workers in India. Its Influence on the British 
Government. Its Results, both Achieved and Prospective on the People 
of India. 

The subject' of this paper ^as discussed by Drs. Benedict and Flack, 
and Professor D. S. Martin, of Rutgers Female College. 

Professor Martin said that he rejoiced that Mr. Wilder had had this 
opportunity of presenting these remarkable and interesting matters to 
the Convocation. No topic could be more valuable for such a body to 
hear and to consider, than the influence of what may be properly called 
our American educational system as applied in India. We see here the 
principles and methods that we are so familiar with, presented in a new 
aspect — namely, as the means whereby a great nation of men is taken 
hold of, as it were, and lifted up out of the degradation of heathen 
idolatry into the light and power of Christian civilization. A wonderful 
process, truly ; and whence comes it ? What is the mainspring, the 
foundation, of all this laborious endeavor, so justified by its results ? 
Is it simply the philanthropic desire to diffuse useful knowledge and 
elegant culture ? Not so. The men who have wrought out this work, 
not only unaided, but opposed and persecuted, and with no earthly 
reward, were men whose hearts were on tire with love to Christ and to 
human souls. Here is the educational power that can lift up and hold 
up nations ; and such a presentation has a lesson for us. If ever the 
time should come, as God grant it never may, when American educators 
shall be separated from these ennobling and inspiriting elements, shall 
know nothing of God, of Christ, of human responsibility and immortality, 
of Divine Providence in the course of history — of anything, in short, 
that anybody can " object to," as has been sometimes suggested — what 
life or power can it then have to uplift or uphold the people ? There is 
a weighty lesson here, about our proposed "secular" and "State" 
education, which we shall do well to heed and ponder. 

Principal John E. Bradley, A. M., of the Albany High School, read a 
paper on " Regents' Examinations in Academic Studies." 

The " Preliminary Examination," under the direction of the Regents, 
is now well known throughout the State. The Regents' certificate is 
sought in almost every academy and high school in the State. The 
last Legi^ature passed a law extending this examination so as to include 
academic studies. Great good is expected from this law. The advan- 
tages of such examinations are : 

1st. They will afford a diploma of well-known and general value ; a 
great improvement on the present system by which each institution 
grants a diploma which has only a local value. 

2d. They will furnish a basis for admission to college without the 
expense and anxiety of the entrance examination. 

8d. They will prove a powerful incentive to the student to thoroughly 
master the various studies he pursues. 

4th. They will emphasize the importance of leading and fundamental 
branches of study. 

An outline or plan of these examinations prepared by Prof. Bradley, 
by request of Secretary Woolworth, was submitted for the consideration 
of the Convocation, and the experience of the English universities and 
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societies for the encouragement of studies at home was quoted in its 
favor. 

At the close of the reading of the paper, Regent Hale spoke of its 
great importance and merit, and on his motion it was made a special 
order for discussion in the afternoon. 

Chancellor Pruyn invited the members of the Convocation to meet him 
at his residence at the close of the evening session. 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Business, Regent Hale suggested 
the propriety of providing specific daily programmes of exercises, as in 
former years, for the remainder of the Convocation, which was agreed 
to ; also, of guarding, with perhaps greater care, the scope of papers of 
possibly sectarian bias. 

Recess to 3.30 o'clock. 



Afternoon Session — 3.30 o'clock. 

Professor Wendell Lamoroux, A. M., of Union University, spoke, 
with illustrations on the black-board, on the subject of " Essay Writing 
in College," Regent Warren in the chair. 

A paper on " The Study of Mythology in our Higher Schools," was 
read by Principal George H. Taylor, of Kinderhook Academy. 

Principal Bradley's paper on '* Regents' Examinations in Academic 
Studies," read this morning, was discussed by Secretary Woolworth, Dr. 
Wilson, Chancellor Haven and Principal Flack. In connection with this 
discussion, the Chancellor was authorized to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee of the Convocation to co-operate with a committee of the Board 
of Regents. 

Professor William C. Morey, A. M., of Rochester University, read a 
paper on *'The Study of Roman Law in Collegiate Education," Vice- 
Chancellor Benedict in the chair. 

Without disparaging the value of classical literature or the physical 
sciences, a greater degree of attention should be paid to the political 
and legal sciences as a part of higher education. Statement regarding 
the cultivation of the Roman Law in the countries of continental Europe. 
Considerations which recommend the study of the Roman Law in liberal 
education. 

L It is the highest and most distinctive product of Roman civilization. 
The comprehensive study of mankind involves an investigation into the 
distinctive forms of national life and thought. It is necessary to dis- 
criminate between the diverse fgrms of culture which distinguish the 
" classic " nations of antiquity. As the essential spirit of Greek life is 
revealed in pure literature, philosophy and art, that of Rome is exhibited 
in political organization and civil law. No adequate knowledge of 
Roman civilization is possible without an acquaintance with its legal 
literature, and its system of public and private law. Quotation from 
Legare : The prominence which judicial conceptions acquired in the 
Roman mind indicates what special features of Roman thought should 
be emphasized, in any education which professes to expound the ideas 
of the ancient world. It is only in those respects that Rome has exiib- 
ited a distinctive character, and manifested an intellectual superior ty, 
that she is entitled to assume an educational authority in our modern 
institutions of learning. 
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II. The Roman law is an essential and permanent factor in European 
civilization. The increasing attention which is being paid to the study 
of political and legal institutions as a necessary element of history, is 
throwing great light upon the perpetuity of the Roman civil law after 
the destruction of the empire. Work of Sevigny referred to : The 
Roman law was preserved in the Germanic kingdoms ; it affected the 
feudal system ; it entered into the ecclesiastical law of Christendom ; it 
furnished a support for the government of Charlemagne, and of the Ger- 
man Emperors. The revival of its study was a prominent feature of the 
Renaissance. It has furnished the foundation of the laws of continental 
Europe, and has contributed important elements to the English law. 
The international law of modern Europe lirst received a tangible form 
through the interpretation and extension which Grotius gave to its prin- 
ciples ; and the doctrine of the " social compact," which has played such 
an important part in modern times, drew its early conception of natural 
law from the civilians. The important influence of the Roman law upon 
modern history is alone a sufficient reason for its liberal cultivation at 
present. 

III. The Roman law furnishes the best illustration of the principles 
involved in general jurisprudence. The importance of the general 
science of law, as an element of liberal education, cannot be over-esti- 
mated on account of its relation to ethics, and the insight which it gives 
into the principles of justice as the basis of law and government. The 
superiority of the Roman law rests upon its being the only continuous 
and complete development of legal principles, thus exemplifying all the 
various stages of legal growth. It, also, presents the most complete 
arrangement and scientific classification of legal rights and duties. With 
such perfection does it present the rational principles involved in the 
fundamental questions of law, and to such an extent is it the actual basis 
of existing systems, that no scientific and comparative study of juris- 
prudence is adequate, or even possible, without some knowledge of its 
spirit and form. 

The study of the Roman law and legal science develops the practical 
capacity necessary in the administration of affairs — of applying general 
principles to special facts. It finally brings the student into contact 
with the universal principles whii-h underlie all government and law, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable both to the intelligence of the 
scholar and the citizen, and also to the development and preservation of 
constitutional government. 

The subject of Professor Morey's paper was discussed by Regent Hale, 
Warden Fairbairn, and Vice-President Russel. 

Recess to 8 o'clock, p. m. 



Evening Session — 8 o'clock. 

A paper on ** Construction of Latin Prepositions with Cases," was 
read by Principal Ezra J. Peck, A. M., of Homer Union School. 

The subject of this paper was discussed by Dr. Mears and Chancellor 
Haven. 

Principal M. A. Veeder, A. M., of Ives Seminary, read a paper on 
" The Uses and Relations of the Study of Botany." 

The committee which was appointed a year ago to devise, if practi- 
cable, some plan for co-operation in indexing and cataloguing college 
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libraries, reported through their chairman, Professor Otis H. Robinson, 
of the University of Rochester. The report began with a statement of 
the work to be done, and a possible mode of doing it, and then gave an 
account of the formation of the Library Association, at Philadelphia, 
last October, with the work undertaken by it. It was stated that the 
tendency to co-operation among libraries which hardly existed a year 
ago has been promoted by the Library Association, the Library Journal, 
and the United States report on libraries, prepared by Commissioner 
Eaton. 

As this tendency has become so strong, the committee, after criticis- 
ing to some extent the methods .proposed by the Library Association, 
recommended that the libraries of this State work with it, rather than 
to start a separate plan now. The report was accepted, and the com- 
mittee continued. 

A paper on " Higher Examinations" was presented by Chancellor 
Erastus 0. Haven, D. D., LL.D., of Syracuse University ; after which 
the Convocation adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 9.30 A. m., and the 
members repaired to the Chancellor's residence, pursuant to the invita- 
tion given at the morning session. 



THIRD DAY. 

9.30 o'clock, a. m. 
Prayer by Warden Pairbairn. 

A paper on " Greography outside of Text Books," was read by Princi- 
pal Samuel T. Frost, A. M., of Amenia Seminary. 

The subject of this paper was discussed by Drs. Benedict, Mears, 
Flack and King, Prof. D. S. Martin, and Principals Young, Roberts and 
Rogers. 

Secretary Woolworth announced that at a meeting of the Regents of 
the University, held on the 11th instant, it was 

Resolved^ That, in view of distinguished services as teachers, the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in Philosophy be conferred on John Howard 
Van Amringe, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College, 
and on John Winthrop Chandler, Principal of Elizabeth town Union 
School ; and that the Chancellor confer the said degrees during the ses- 
sion of the Convocation. 

The degrees were then formally conferred by the Chancellor (Profes- 
sor Van Amringe not being present.) 

The following resolution, offered by Principal Flack (in the absence of 
Principal Bradley), was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Chancellor of the University be requested to ap- 
point a committee, selected froiix representatives of colleges, high schools 
and academies, to confer with the committee of the Regents in devising 
and carrying into effect the proposed examinations in academic studies, 
and other examinations authorized by the statute (chap. 425, 1877). 

The subject of Principal Bradley's paper was further discussed by 
Drs. King and Wils^on, Chancellor Haven, and Principals Eddy, Roberts, 
Rogers and Slocum. No copy of remarks was furnished by the speakers, 
with the exception of Principal Rogers of Green Union School, who said : 

That in the sections of New York and Pennsylvania in which he had 
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taught, the oft-repeated motto, " Understand hut dorCt memorize,^^ is the 
bane of the schools. The consequence was a lack of exactness of expres- 
sion and care in the use of language. Our best text-books are prepared 
with care and are models of style. Pupils carefully studying such books 
and committing their sentences to memory often acquire unconsciously 
a similar style. His method of instruction was to require the memoriz- 
ing of the lesson, and then the regular work being quickly and accurately 
gone over at the commencement of the hour, the remainder of the time 
was occupied in imparting collateral information. By this method the 
memory of his pupils became so trained, that in his astronomy class, for 
instance, he had pupils who could reproduce Steele's Fourteen Weeks 
IN Astronomy, were that text-book destroyed. Prqbably one of the 
greatest reasons for the extreme popularity with which the works of 
Prof. Steele have been greeted, is due to the fact that nearly one-third 
of each book is embraced in the foot-notes, treating of subjects outside 
of, but pertinent to the text. Memorizing without such additional work 
is dry and unsatisfactory ; but memorizing with the thought of thereby 
securing extra facts and pleasant information gives a motive and a charm 
to the work of instruction. Pupils who commit the longest and the strongest 
declamations, tnemorize the best parts of the lesson, and furnish the choicest 
results of scholarship. 

■ A " Memorial of the late Professor Tayler Lewis, LL. D., L. H. D.," 
was read by President Eliphalet N. Potter, D. D. of Union University. 

Dr. B. N. Martin, of the University of the city of New York, wished 
to- thank President Potter most cordially for his appreciative, able, and 
just account of the character of our well-known and venerated friend. 
Dr. Tayler Lewis ; and not least, for the frankness with which lie had 
referred to what was perhaps the single observable defect in his charac- 
ter — ^his occasional sharpness and vehemence in controversy. It was a 
fault of which Dr. Lewis was himself quite aware, and of which he 
would often speak with regret. * You," he would say, " are more 
patient with these people ; but as for myself, when I find a man pro- 
claiming the boldest materialism afld denying the existence of God, I 
get indignant, and I cannot restrain the expression of my aversion." 

And yet he did not know how much this freedom of censure had 
injured his reputation, and restricted the circulation of some of his 
noblest works. This was particularly the case with his " Six Days of 
Creation," a book of such profound insight into the meaning of the 
Scriptures, of such varied and thorough scholarship, arid of such power of 
argument, that it is, alone, worth more than all else that has been written 
on the subject. The occurrence in that book of some pointed and vigorous 
thrusts at the materialistic scientists, exasperated them and provoked a 
hostile reply. This reply, which was published in the most authorita- 
tive of our religious quarterlies, stigmatized that profound and devout 
treatise as "an intidel book;" and so circumscribed its circulation as to 
shut it out altogether from the knowledge of many who would have 
been both gratified and benefited by a knowledge of it. 

And yet, justly estimated, he was one of the most candid and tolerant 
of men. I was myself repelled from him originally by the same cause, 
and dreaded an interview when courtesy constrained me to accept for 
a day or two his hospitality. My tendencies were differpnt from his, 
and I feared that in the close intercourse of private conversation it 
would be impossible for me to avoid a collision with him. But I went 

[Convocation, Sig. 2.] 
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to his house, and was taken into his study, where we conversed most 
freely till midnight. To my surprise I found him, I think, the most 
candid mind I have ever met with. ' I have known many men of little 
concern about vital truths, with whom it was easy enough to get along 
in debate. But for a man of decided opinions and earnest character, 
no one was so tolerant of differences. He even made a provision 
for your differing from i»im before you did it. "8uch," he would 
say, " is the only view that I can take of the matter. I acknowledge 
that there are dilhculties about it, but no one will maintain, I suppose, 
that his view is entirely free from difficulties. Perhaps another view 
may seem more easy and rational to yoii. If so, I have nothing to say 
against it ; but this is my way of looking at it." No thoughtful and 
earnest soul ever found him bitter or censorious. 

In his scholarship the same trait was observable. It was remark- 
able for its sincerity and truthfulness. As an illustration of these 
qualities, I may recur to the book already mentioned — " The 
Six Days." Prof. Lewis was anxious to bring out the meaning of 
the words in which the biblical account of the creation is given ; and 
he studied all the Hebrew words of that account, wherever they 
occur in the Bible, to find their earliest meanings. But he did not 
stop there. He learned the Arabic thoroughly, so that he read the 
Koran fluently ; and the Syriac, so as to read it intelligently, to ascer- 
tain the early usage of these words, in their several languages, and thus 
to follow the converging lines up to their original and root senses. 
Now that is what we may call thoroughness of scholarship ; a patient 
labor which shrinks from no toil that may be necessary to the perfection 
of the work. 

Such was the general character of his scholarship. He was original 
and conscientious throughout. He never concealed a difficulty, or evaded 
an objection ; but made frank and full admission of whatever he found 
that bore against his conclusions. • 

But with all this wealth of learning and thoroughness of research, 
Prof. Lewis was not a recluse buried in his study and insensible to the 
common obligations of active life. *He was a most earnestly practical 
man. One of the distinguishing marks of his career was his constant 
habit of applying the knowledge derived from these remote sources to 
the common affairs of men. His insight was such that he penetrated 
to the principles which lie at the basis of our social and moral life, even 
in those early and distant forms ; and he was continually drawing les- 
sons from all these broad fields of learning which were adapted to our 
guidance in the most perplexing and critical affairs. Some of us will 
remember his publication, in the fiercest heat of our war excitement, of 
a pamphlet entitled "A Photograph from Ancient Greece." In this 
essay he displayed his wonted mastery of the subject, both in its varied 
facts and in its great principles. He showed that the dissensions which 
prevented a proper union of the Greek States in a compacted nation were 
due to their doctrine of State sovereignty ; that the small States and 
the small men fomented this petty State pride, that they might not be 
overshadowed in a great national Union ; and that the effect of the dis- 
union thus originating, was to lead to confederacies among the small 
Greek States against each other, and ultimately to that prolonged war 
of the Peloponessus, which, after devastating Greece for more than a 
hundred years, ended by laying her low at the fe^t of that Persian 
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monarchy, which, in her earlier and more united days, she had so 
proudly repelled. 

And with what a fervor and glow of patriotism did he urge the duties 
of that trying hour ! In another pamphlet how he besought the nation 
to be true to those who had cheerfully yielded up their lives in the 
struggle for freedom and the Union. Who, that has read it, can ever 
forget his picture of the scene in a class-room in Union College, when 
one morning eight students failed to answer to their names at the roll 
call ? Another call for volunteers had come ; and they had enlisted in 
a regiment going to Port Hudson, and were marching to join their 
predecessors in the death struffgle on the lower Mississippi. How he 
reproached himself for his blincSiess. ** And I — miserable old croaker 
that I was — ^had been bemoaning to these heroic youths the grand times 
of our earlier history, that had so long passed away, and the degenerate 
and unworthy days that had succeeded them." 

Not so miserable an old croaker either. Doubtless, his constant hold- 
ing up before their minds of these noble ideals of character in the past, 
had contributed much of the high impulse that lifted them to the lofti- 
ness and dignity of their patriotic devotion. 

Prof. Lewis was ever drawing from the .events of the classical ages, 
that he knew so well, lessons of truth and duty for these modern days. 
How well and how simply he could do this appears in one of his little 
sketches, entitled" The line old Athenian Gentleman." Plato and some 
of his friendis, visiting a wealthy and distinguished Athenian, now ad- 
vanced in years, found him offering a sacrifice upon an altar in front 
of his house. He explained that he was no believer in the fables about 
Hades ; but he was growing old, and it might be well to be at peace 
with whatever powers may rule beyond, for who knows what we shall 
find there ? 

Thus it is, says Prof. L., and thus it has ever been. Men live in igno- 
rance and unbelief; and then, as death approaches, they betake them- 
selves to some superstitious observances to quiet their consciences, in 
view of the possible reality of some of the great truths of which from 
time to time they have monitions. 

But Lewis is gone, and he has not left his equal behind him. I know 
of no one who can be called his peer. For depth and breath of knowl- 
edge, and for his ability to use knowledge ; for his originality and sug- 
gestiveness of mind, and for quiet nobleness of aim and dignity of 
character combined, no one certainly surpassed him, and I do not believe 
that any here or elsewhere equaled him. I deem it a privilege — nay, an 
education — to have known him. Very much of all that I value most in 
my knowledge of the classical literature and mythology, and of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, I owe to him ; and the jobligations which his long 
friendship and intimacy impose upon mo, I can never forget. 

It is affecting to turn from our eager discussions of what is most useful 
and necessary for to-day, and look back for a few moments upon the 
lives of those who have terminated their course. We shall meet them no 
more on earth, nor hold intercourse with them again, till we open our eyes 
upon the land of the living whither they have gone. The great Father 
is gathering them into the eternal mansions. God grant that we may 
follow in their footsteps with the same sincerity and singleness of devo- 
tion, till we, too, shall come into what Cicero calls *' that divine society," 
and what Jeremy Taylor describes as that ** blessed country into which 
an enemy never came, and from which a friend never went away." 
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Under the head of University Necrology, Secretary Woolworth an- 
nounced the decease, during the past year, of Regents George R. Per- 
kins, LL. D., and William H. Goodwin, D. D., LL. D., Professors Charles 
Davies, LL. D., and John Graeff* Barton, LL. D., Principal Benjamin 
Richards, A. M., and Trustee John McGraw, and briefly alluded to their 
character and services in behalf of education. Remarks were also 
made by Drs. Clarke and King relative to Professor Davies, by Dr. 
Mears in respect to Professor Lewis, and by Vice-President Russell on 
Trustee McGraw. 

On behalf of ex-Governor -Seymour, Secretary Woolworth offered the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The celebration of the anniversaries of the important 
events in the early history of our country instructs the public mind, 
and arouses an interest in the study of these events and their conse- 
quences not .otherwise felt ; therefore. 

Resolved, That the University of the State, in Convocation assembled, 
are highly gratified at the manner in which the citizens of the Mohawk 
valley and of Saratoga county are preparing to observe the 100th anni- 
versaries of the ambuscade at Oriskany, the raising of the siege of Fort 
Stanwix and the battle of Saratoga; victories which were the first de- 
cisive advantages gained in the struggle for Independence, and which 
contributed largely to the final achievement of that independence ; and. 

Resolved, That this Convocation approves of the action of the trustees 
of Union and Hamilton Colleges, in determining that those institutions 
should officially participate in these celebrations ; and. 

Resolved, That this Convocation will, through its individual members, 
do all in its power to promote the success of such celebrations, and aid 
in attaining the educational and patriotic results which such occasions 
are calculated to conserve. 

On motion of Principal R. C. Flack, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to the Honorable Chan- 
cellor and his estimable wife for the great pleasure we all enjoyed 
through their kind and generous hospitality last evening. 

Dr. Martin made a statement relative to the possible future removal 
of the State Museum of Natural History, and offered the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Dr. Steele, and, after some discussion 
by Secretary Woolworth, adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convocation appreciates as of the highest value in 
science, and as one of the noblest ornaments of our civilization, the work 
and the results of the State Geological Survey ; and that it expresses its 
earnest hope that the State will resolutely determine upon the perma- 
nent preservation of those results in the State capital of our State, and 
will provide a tire-proof building for this purpose. 

The Convocation then adjourned to meet on the first Tuesday after 
July 4, 1878. 

[For List of Officers and Registered Members of the Convocation, see end of the 
volume.] 
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UNIVERSITY CONTROL 

By Professor Alexander Winchell, LL. D., of the Univeraity of Syracuse. 

I desire, in the present paper, to give expression to some convictions 
established in ray own mind by the observations of twenty-four years spent 
in the active duties of university life. In speaking of university control, 
1 do not refer exclusively to the general legislation, nor exclusively to 
the internal administration; but to the authority, wherever lodged, 
which determines the measures entering into the conception, creation, 
organization, conduct and character of the university. Nor do I affirm 
that the views which I propose to set forth apply to universities distinc- 
tively, since I intend to embrace all corporations of collegiate grade. Nor 
is it implied that institutions of sub-collegiate grade are regarded as 
wholly exempt from the application of the strictures which I contem- 
plate. 

The general principle, which I undertake to defend, is this : The coT' 
porate body has too much control; the teaching hody^ too little. 

Under the American University system, two bodies come into exist- 
ence, each clothed with a certain degree of authority and discretion. 
The corporate body, or board of trustees, regents, overseers or govern- 
ors, is generallv the supreme power ; and all measures must be, either 
directly or mediately, sanctioned by this body. The teaching body is 
created by the action of the corporate body, which confers upon it a lim- 
ited degree of authority and discretion liable always to be overruled by 
the supreme government. 

The corporate body is constituted principally from the most conspicu- 
ous and most highly respected gentlemen in the population which the 
university represents. The professions of law, theology and medicine 
yield a majority of its members, while others are supplied from the 
ranks of the farmers, merchants, financiers and teachers. Within a few 
years, the policy of allowing the alumni a representation in the corpo- 
rate body, has obtained considerable favor ; and this, it will be seen, is 
a concession, as far as it goes, of the justice of the claim which I make 
in behalf of competency as a qualification for government. In some 
universities, the names of certain public functionaries are made to stand 
as a figure-head to the list of trustees ; but these ex-officio members sel- 
dom attend the meetings of the board ; and, when present, more seldom 
perform an active part ; and, when performing an active part, are almost 
never sufficiently conversant with the conditions involved to act use- 
fully. Their names seem to be used for the purpose of conveying the 
impression that the institution possesses a high official or public charac- 
ter ; or to constrain the high dignitaries of state to appear, on occasions 
of pomp, to grace the public exercises of the university. 

The gentlemen who constitute the corporate body are necessarily 
prominent examples of efficiency and success in the ^i^rious callings to 
which their lives have been devoted. They are, therefore, men of 
energy, of strong intelligence, quick perceptions, good general informa- 
tion, and, not ijnfrequently, of liberal scholastic culture. Those who 
are themselves professional educators, or administrators of educational 
systems, may be regarded as possessed of all the general scholastic 
information requisite for useful control'. Amongst them, I would recog- 
nize the minister of public instruction^ in cases where the cognizance of 
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universities comes within the purview of his powers ; and, in a system 
like our own, the Board of Regents, to whom that cognizance is assigned. 

The teaching body, in the American university system, is made up of 
professors and other officers of instruction, presided over by an executive 
officer, generally styled president, chancellor, provost or rector. The 
officers of instruction are appointed by the corporate body; and are 
generally elected on the basis of a good reputation for scholarship, 
coupled with some sort of " claim " which gives them preferment over 
others possessing equal reputation for learning. The relative influence 
of scholarship and ** claim" varies with the views of the corporate body. 
The executive officer is generally singled out as a man of good, general 
education — perhaps a proficient in some department of knowledge — 
possessing a strong and practical mind, atid having the resolute will, 
the self-possession, the discretion, affability, taste and aspirations 
requisite for a popular leader. Very generally, except in our strongest 
universities, he is expected to possess an aptitude, if not a taste, for the 
innumerable details of business connected with the administration ; and 
too often it is demanded of him to devote his time and energies to the 
financial interests of the institution. 

This body which, under our system, owes its existence to a power 
which is not scholastic, nor necessarily learned or expert in university 
measures, constitutes, with the students, the heart and spirit and 'life 
of the university. Their special preparation, their active labor, their 
strength, their hopes, their ambitions, all lie within the same sphere in 
which every university exigency arises. Every event, every issue, every 
want, every emergency arises under their notice — in the midst of 
conditions, and antecedents, an I motives which have long been the 
subjects of familiar observation, and, probably, of study; and if it is 
possible for any body of men to be placed in a position to counsel wisely 
for the university, these are the men. 

Consider, then, the functions assigned to the corporate and teaching 
bodies respectively in the Americati system. The corporate body, when 
it comes into existence, has, first of all, to accept a scheme which has been 
framed "by somebody. Generally, this scheme, though a germ, has 
implanted in it the principles which control fundamentally its life-long 
development and total character. Sometimes a generous benefactor has 
imposed controlling conditions ; sometimes the prime movers in the 
ecclesiastical or social body which the institution represents have given 
it a bent which can never be outgrown ; sometimes even under the man- 
agement of the State, a legislative committee or permanent commission, 
by some initiatory steps, foreclose all future discussion of measures 
which involve the whole structure, life, and usefulness of the university. 
Whether wise or unwise, the corporate body receive such scheme, and 
proceed to give it shape, and symmetry and vitality. Between them and 
the prenatal forces referred to, decisions are reached respecting all the 
most fundamental and vital considerations. Leaving out the creation 
of endowment, which the university presupposes, there is, first, the con- 
ception of the university to be framed. Now, there is scarcely a higher 
'effort of intelligence possible than the adequate conception of the idea of 
the American university — a university adapted to our political and social 
institutions, and to our character, customs and needs; a university with 
the most judicious blending of the aims of culture and knowledge ; a 
university in which linguistics and the literatures shall not usurp the 
supreme position^ nor modern sciences consign antiquitjjr and the humani- 
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ties to the st.ool of humiliation ; a university that shall not become 
paralyzed under the petrifying influence of a curriculum too rigid, and 
class-room drill too severe, nor disorganized by a system of options too 
indiscriminate, and examinations too lax; a university that shall take 
catholic cognizance of the demands of the whole psychic nature of man, 
and neither, on one hand, deny the claims of our religious or our emotional 
being, nor, on the other, make intellect and liberty subordinate to religious 
sentiment or ecclesiastical opinion. I say it is one of the highest efforts 
of a broad and richly cultured intelligence to frame for itself the concept 
of an American university which shall be worthy of the approval of 
wisdom and experience. It is a work which can be successfully performed 
only by one learned in the history of universities, and intimately con- 
versant with their practical operations, and all the conditions under 
which, amongst us, they must exist. Yet this ground conception 
generally takes shape before any person trained in university lore is 
called upon for an opinion. The most notable exception amongst institu- 
tions of recent origin is the Johns Hopkins University. 

Another question closed by a foregone settlement before the teaching 
body comes into existence, is the selection of location and site. Shall 
the university be located in a quiet village or in a great city ; in a remote 
and unsettled county, or at the focus of a system of railroads ? And, 
wherever located, shall it stand in a frequented and easily accessible 
portion of the village or city, or from one to three or six miles out in the 
country ? Shall it stand at the summit of a steep and tiresome hill, 
exposed to the fiercest winds, or on the general level, easily accessible 
to students, and sheltered from winds, and approachable by the best 
roads and paths in the city ? 

Next, there is the amount of land to be secured ; then the costliness 
and style of the principal building. Shall the university spend its 
money for thirty, or forty, or lifty acres more than it can utilize, or be 
content with a snug and economical site ? Shall it erect a magnificent 
building with the greater part of its means, and, perhaps, by the cre- 
ation of an exhaustive debt, or shall its resources be thrown into the 
proper agencies and appliances of education and science — libraries, 
cabinets, laboratories, professors and instructors? 

Then there is the plan of the building or buildings. What are the 
demands of the departments of chemistry, zoology, geology, astronomy? 
Shall some of the best rooms be set apart for drawing-rooms and com- 
mencement dinners, or shall accommodation be afforded for museums 
and laboratories ? What do convenience and efficient working demand 
« in reference to the relative locations of lecture-rooms, recitation -rooms, 
laboratories, offices, cabinets and library ? All these questions are 
generally decided without much authoritative influence from men whose 
lives are spent in learning the various requirements of university 
architecture. 

Next, after all the questions are settled which require the intervention 
of experts, the c»)rporation proceeds to create a body of experts, and to 
inform them of the limitations imposed upon the exercise of their powers. 
The faculty may frame a system of instruction and put it in force, if 
it meet the approval of the board of trustees. They may introduce 
text-books of their own selection, after they have received the sanction 
of the board of trustees. They may vary the uses of the pre-appointed 
rooms, with the approval of the board of trustees. They may devise a 
body of laws for the regulation of the oouduct of studentsi conforming 
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them to the dictates of all the experience of the past ; but they can have 
no validity except at the will of the board of trustees. They may vary 
the requirements for admission or inraduatiou, if the board of trustees 
give their sanction. They may advise changes in the organization of 
the l>oard of instruction ; but the board of trustees may disapprove. 
They may establish methods of discipline according to the results of 
their experience; but the wisdom of the board of trustees must be 
appealed to. They may enforce discipline in difficult particular cases ; 
but the board of trustees may overrule their decisions. They may see 
the eminent desirableness of new studies, new methods or new rules ; 
but the board of trustees will decide such questions for them. They 
may deplore the exhaustion of the treasury for purposes of display ; 
but the board of trustees will decide whether libraries, and cabinets and 
professors are of more worth than luxury in buildings and grounds. In 
the matter of financial management and the distribution of expendi- 
tures, the faculty, who see all, feel all, and appreciate all, are as 
impotent as a hospital of foundling babes. With a life-long training 
to fit them t^ advise, their opinions are ignored as assiduously as if born 
without cerebral hemispheres, and bred in the mountains of the moon. 
These, too, are disabilities inflicted after all the more fundamental 
questions affecting the convenience and efficiency of their work have 
been settled for them. 

The exercise of such responsibilities is gratifying to human vanity. 
The higher and more delicate the responsibility, the deeper the satisfac- 
tion of the free American citizen in taking hold of it — with both hands. 
He dpes not even know that his eagerness for intermeddling is an auda- 
city, not to say a sacrilege. He likes to see his unknown name made 
conspicuous on the corner-stone of the college, no matter how rickety 
the superstructure. He has heard of names sculptured high on the tem- 
ple of fame, but never learned that they were placed there by their own- 
ers, instead of chiseled by an ignorant stone-mason. 

Now, I boldly take the position that all this is wrong. It is wrong in 
theory, and demonstrably wrong in its results. It is wrong to profes- 
sors ; wrong to the university ; wrong to the public. In theory ^ could 
anything be more absurd than to rob of power the very persons edu- 
cated to w^ield power? Nothing, I reply, unless it be the transfer of 
such power to the hands of persons with no especial preparation to exer- 
cise it. A man may be master of all the secrets of the " syndicate " 
without knowing whether the Iliad is a better preparatory study than 
the Anabasis. He may know how to sell a case of silks at a profit of 
100 per cent, and not be tit to decide whether the professor of chemistry 
had better be provided with an assistant. The most astute interpreter 
of the ** Epistle to the Romans " may never have learned that the pro- 
fessor of geology absolutely requires a hammer, a chisel, and a blow- 
pipe. The shrewd jobber in groceries may willingly pay his expert 
accountant a higher salary than a professor of Sanscrit can obtain, but 
in the matter of university teaching, remain as blind as a cavern craw- 
fish to the difference between occupying a chair and filling it with abil- 
ity and usefulness. A library filled with "digests," and '* reports,". and 
" pleadings," and " statutes," might never convince the legally learned 
trustee that excellence in the professor demands equally access to the 
" authorities." I say such incompetence " might " exist. I venture to 
affirm that, in the nature of things, it is very likely to exist ; nay, I 
know that it must exists and does exist. I say it without disparagemqpat 
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to well-meaning trustees who have used modestly, the power which our 
system has placed in their hands ; and I say it to the exclusion of the 
few who have been entirely competent. 

I said that the facts demonstrate such incompetency. It would be 
odious to mention names ; and I am sure there is no necessity for it. 
Still less would I be willing to utter words which should arraign any .of 
the noble men who have founded universities, or given time or means 
for their advancement. I give no heed to charges which I hear of 
conscious favoritism, evil motives or willing neglect of duty. I have 
been profoundly impressed by the self-devotion, disinterestedness and 
conscientiousness of corporate boards. They may be incompetent with- 
out being culpable. It is no disgrace to a grocer not to know how to 
"run a university;" and the Chief Justice need not blush to confess his 
inability to arrange a curriculum of post-graduate study in modern 
science. The evil, generally, is not in the trustees, but in the system 
which gives them a power belonging to another class. 

The practical evils of our system begin with the conception of the 
university. It is the glory of our country that so many of our moneyed 
citizens have felt moved io pour out their means for the founding or 
endowment of institutions of learning. I honor their high motives ; and 
I pronounce it no mean ambition to seek to unite one's name, in any 
way, with an agency for making mankind better and happier. Never- 
theless, I would that some of our founders could have been content to 
build on existing foundations. Greater is the glory of a name borne by 
a great library, in a first-class university, than that of a name borne 
by a fourth-class university. Such, however, is the self-reliance of the 
American citizen, that men who never saw the inside of a university do 
not hesitate to hamper bequests of thousands or even of millions of 
dollars, in ordaining that an instiution shall be specially scientific, or 
classical, or agricultural, or mechanical, or religious, or irreligious; or 
shall be specially suited to farmers' sons, or to orphans, or to free-masons, 
or to believers in a religious creed. No fallacy born of ignorance and 
fostered by our system, has been more general or more pernicious than 
the supposition that the student of mines, or agriculture, or mechanics, 
or engineering requires — beyond some final practice in the applications 
of his science, a different training, or a different corps of instructors 
from those furnished by the university. Hence the marked and 
wasteful tendency to erefct a separate academical institution for each 
of these classes, instead of concentrating educational appliances ; and 
the inevitable aspiration, in the eiid, to convert every agricultural 
college, or mining or normal school into another university. 

In the selection of Locations^ most absiird misjudgments have been made. 
A favorite idea in the founding of colleges under church auspices has 
been a location in some sleepy village remote from the '* temptations " of 
city life. No such college has ever had a robust development. Nor have 
their pupils been more noted for exemplary conduct or good scholarship 
than the pupils of city colleges. There are many obvious reasons why 
this is so. Every college professor understands the eminent desirable- 
ness of contact with a great city. Accordingly, the question of removal 
to the city has always arisen for agitation, after years of waiting and 
languishing. Ten examples occur to mind on the instant. Sometimes 
the singular caprice of founders locates a college miles away, on the 
prairie or in the forest. In riding over the western country, my attention 
is sometimes arrested by one of these desolate cloisters raising its gloomy 
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and dilapidated walls above a waste of prairie. Some of our so-called 
** agricultural colleges," in addition to the folly of their separate existence, 
have been placed as far as possible from learned — not to say civilized, 
associations. I know of one planted in a forest four miles from a village, 
which remained itself destitute of railroad communication for fifteen 
yejars. 

Our people, in the next place, have a most grotesque fancy for sites. 
Those who plant our colleges like to plant on a hill. Some of them stand 
perched at the top of precipices, like feudal castles along the cliffs of the 
Rhine. Many stand cruelly exposed to the blasts of winter, and are 
almost inaccessible during periods of mud and snow. Under the cloister 
system, remoteness and inaccessibility were of little consequence ; but 
where students reside in homes more or less remote, the time and effort 
and exposure become serious considerations. Suppose two hundred 
students reside at such a distance that each must spend an hour a day 
in going and returning on five days of the week. This, in a scholastic 
year of thirty-nine weeks, aggregates three thousand nine hundred days 
of ten working hours each. This is over ten years of time taken annually 
from the vigorous youth of a body of two hundred students. I well under- 
stand the palliations of this evil ; but I affirm, in advance, that they 
do not, by any means, annihilate it ; atid whatever evil remains, stands 
to the charge of that incompetency which is always leading the mass of 
educators by their noses. The truth is, college sites are generally 
selected for the beauty of the situation. Some grave, and probably 
" reverend,'' dignitary ( I speak it to the honor of the " cloth ") invites a 
companion or two, on a pleasant summer morning, to take a little stroll. 
In due time, they find themselves upon an elevation overlooking a charm- 
ing landscape. Here, it is agreed, shall be the site of oir " university." 
Here it is built ; but the bishop and the judge content themselves with 
visiting the spot on summer days, when the air is clear and balmy, and 
the landscape glorious in summer beauty. Meantime, through roaring 
November, and tempestous December, and stinging January, and sleety 
March, the train of victimized seekers after knowledge must pick their 
obscure paths up and down the weary hill, at a cost of seventy-eight 
days each for a college course — and all because, forsooth, in a pleasant 
day it is a pretty spot. 

More serious evils than these might be cited, but I refrain from all 
statements which may possibly be construed as personal. I omit the cita- 
tion of examples which have fallen under my observation ; and I am 
sure the experience of every professor will supply examples for himself. 
Again and again have I seen the corporate body ignore or condemn 
measures recommended by the teaching body, though suggested by 
years of experience, and matured through weeks of discussion. These 
supreme arbiters of our destiny gather themselves together from once 
to four times a year — from their farms, their offices, their parishes, and 
their shjps ; look in upon us with an omniscient glance ; apprehend 
the situation with an intuition; bow us hither and thither, and flit away 
again to their offices and shops, leaving us to struggle with chronic dif- 
ficulties which the dictates of one day's wisdom would convert into things 
of the past. 

The consequence is, that every university lives a life of ever-shifting 
expedients. No university learns from the experience of others. Each 
new board of trustees pi ungues into the same crude experiments ; learns 
the same costly -lessons^ and works oat for itself results which have been 
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recorded in the annals of higher education for two hundred years. I 
have known successive boards, in the same institution, to flounder 
through an identical round of trials and failures. Still more conspicu- 
ously, in the case of State institutions, have successive Legislatures re- 
turned again and again to the same style of " tinkering " at the univer- 
sity. Every faculty in a State university will bear me witness that the 
meeting of the Legislature is an event which fills them with apprehension 
and dread. It is a public spectacle of ignorance and incompetency 
assuming to shape, or even to transform, the most delicate machinery of 
our civil institutions, and play at foot-ball with the dearest and highest 
interests of modern civilization. Fortunately, we have seen no ignorance 
80 crass, and no vanity so scornful, in the proceedings of our corporate 
" boards ; " but, alas I there is too much of similarity. The annual or 
semi-annual meeting of the great, omnipotent *' board " is generally 
anticipated as a period of convulsion and trial, if not of disaster. 

I have indicated some of the evils in theory and in fact, which arise 
from constituting the corporate body the supreme and exclusive authority 
in university cotitrol. There would be no reason for denouncing evils, if 
there were no way to remedy them. I have some suggestions to make. 
Defenders of the existing system may pronounce my views but personal 
opinions like those enforced by our bodies of trustees. I shall, at least, 
venture to affirm that they are grounded in a larger experience, and 
more careful reflection, and accord better with the usages which have 
grown up in the Old World. 

The knovvledge requisite for the wisest exercise of university control 
consists of three kinds : 

1. Knowledge of business principles and usages. 

2. Knowledge of scholastic principles, usages and methods. 

3. Knowledge of the local conditions and exigencies. 

Business knowledge embraces the creation, augmentation and con- 
servation of endowment, and the forecasting of income ; the care of real 
and personal estate ; attention to public legislation and to issues at law. 

Scholastic knowledge embraces the general history of universities, 
foreign and domestic ; a general comprehension of the field of learning, 
ancient and modern; a philosophic appreciation of the relations of 
sciences and literatures to each other, and to the human powers and 
human needs; a comprehension of proper grades and successions of 
scholastic work, through which every man shall be kept busied in the 
employ of his best faculties, and every pupil shall build upon a solid, 
pre-formed foundation. 

Local knowledge embraces an acquaintance with the antecedents, 
conditions and exigencies of the university ; a knowledge of the strength 
and weakness of the several instructors; an acquaintance with the 
students, their capacities, antecedents and needs, and also, to some 
extent, with the conditions of the families from which they come. 

Of these three kinds of knowledge, the first, or business knowledge, 
is the common possession of a large class of successful men of business. 
The duties for which it qualifies possess the first importance in the 
welfare of the university ; and a body corporate may well be charged 
with these, and, perhaps, with other duties. Scholastic knowledge is 
not the common possession of the same class of men. They have no use 
for it in their operations ; and, if ever possessed of it, the possession has 
gradually escaped from them, or become obsolete. The same knowledge 
i« the peculiar accomplishment of the university professor; and his 
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daily work enlarges his possessions. Whatever duties this knowledge 
qualifies for, should, therefore, be devolved upon the teaching body 
exclusively. Now, the duties for which scholastic knowledge qualities 
the person are the highest, the profoundest, the most delicate in the 
whole range of university control. Nothing short of profound scholastic 
knowledge can qualify a man, or body of men, to frame the conception 
of the university ; to determine its location and choose its site ; to draw 
up its courses of study and lectures ; to select the most competent 
instructors, and assign their work and compensation; to fix requirements 
for matriculation and graduation ; to purchase books, periodicals, appa- 
ratus and cabinets ; to confer degrees, whether on examination or 
honoris causa. It is the extreme of absurdity to affirm that any of 
these functions can be more usefully performed by a body of men living 
remote from the university, and alien to university life. It is almost as 
absurd t > affirm that a competent body exercising these functions, 
actually needs to be supervised by an incompetent body acting per- 
functorily. 

But the free exercise of these functions implies control of university 
expenditures, I hold, therefore, that the teaching body shall be invested 
with the sole authority to expend the income of the univer.sity. In 
cases where a special character, or bent, or purpose, has been imparted 
to the university by its founders, this authority should be limited by 
fundamental law. 

I am well aware of the existence of a belief in the business incapacity 
of educated men, especially collegiate professors ; but I should not hesi- 
tate to pit their capacity, in the nvmageuient of the scholastic interests 
of a university, against that of any body of inexperts. 

1 add a few words in reference to the third kind of knowledge — ^local 
knowledge. This, of course, must be possessed by the teaching body; 
and the duties for which it qualities mtist be discharged by this body, or 
its executive head. It is disastrous to hold the decisions of the admin- 
istration subject to revision by a board of trustees; but, in local admin- 
istration, I apprehend that good would often result from taking counsel 
with the students. It is a mistake to view faculty and students as 
antagonistic bodies, having conflicting aims. Their aims are precisely 
identical ; and the student possesses some advantages for forming judg- 
ments which the faculty never possess. But I make this suggestion only 
in passing. 

To reduce these ideas to a practical form, I would propose to retain 
the body corporate to assume the business cares of the university, and 
to " sue and be sued." I would give the alumni a large representation 
in this body; and would dispense with all tx-officio members. I would 
invest the faculty with all the functions, whose exercise demands the 
possession of scholastic knowledge and experience ; and would have 
their authority unrestricted and tinal in the constitution of their own 
body, and in the entire organization and operation of the university. 
In matters of administration, I would cautiously resort to a free inter- 
change of views with members of the advanced classes; though I would 
not tolerate discussion and wrangling, nor even class-meetings, on ques- 
tions of university administration. 

In conferring these new powers upon the teaching body, I would use 
needful discrimination. The liberty to vote is already restricted, in 
some universities, to full professors. This secures the influence of expe- 
rience^ coolness and wisdom in matters of administration. This liberty. 
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in the appropriation of money, might well be further restricted. I think 
it would be entirely safe in the hands of full professors of five years 
standing, or over. 

Should the change which I have suggested appear too radical, a com- 
promise could be effected by allowing the senior professors to sit and 
vote with the corporate body ; or, the corporate and teaching bodies 
might be made co-ordinate — each with the power of a veto over the acts 
of the other. 

In this paper I have ventured to raise my voice boldly for a reform 
which, unless I am greatly mistaken, many a professor has felt to be 
demanded by the best interests of our university life. I am led to hope 
that a well-considered and outspoken expression of opinion may be 
elicited — even if much more conservative than my own utterances ; and 
that this Convocation may mark the commencement of a revolution, at 
which every friend of higher education will rejoice. 

Syracuse, January 30, 1878. 

Dr. Pratt, Assistant Secretary^ Board of Regents : 

Dear Sir — A.fter returning from the Convocation last July, I noticed 
some opinions so aptly corroborative of the positions taken in my paper 
on " University Control," that I beg to append them to that paper with 
your approval. 

You will find them inclosed. 

Very sincerely yours, 

A. WINCHELL. 

Addenda. 

At the meeting of school superintendents in Boston, in 1877, in 
discussing a paper by Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., declared that education had become such a science 
that, to express his idea emphatically and vulgarly, the school committee- 
man was played out, so far as his personal contract with teachers is con- 
cerned ; because teachers were better informed in educational matters 
than members of school committees. * * * Superintendent Philbrick 
spoke in praise of the ideas contained in the remarks of Mr. Adams. 
* * * He declared the scliool committees had exhausted their 
capabilities of carrying forward the work, and the time had come for 
scientific educators to have charge of the schools. * * * Mr. Adams 
offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we suggest to the State Board of Education and to the 
school committees of other counties, the expediency of carefully consider- 
ing whether a system of county supervision by trained specialists could 
not be devised, which, in practice, might be made productive of most 
beneficial results." — New Yirrk Tribune, July 19, 1877. 

The editor of the Educational Weekly (Chicago) says, in speaking of 
the acceptance of Superintendent Philbrick's resignation in Chicago : *^ It 
illustrates the folly of the present methods of electing and selecting our 
boards of education, and some other high educational officials. What 
we need in such places is men, not politicians; high-minded, honorable 
men, and not tricky partisans and transparent demagogues. Only the 
best, wisest, and noblest should be placed in charge of our educational 
interests." — Educational Weekly, July 12, 1877. 

The following remarks of Professor L. Agassiz, are found in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1872, p. xliii : 
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"The very fact that there is no university in the United States, the 
intellectual interests of which are managed by professors, but always 
by a corporation outside, shows that we do not understand what a 
university is. The men who are in it must know better what are the 
wants of an institution of learning than outsiders. I believe there is 
no scientific man who will concede that there can be a university managed 
to the best advantage by anybody but those interested in its pursuits ; 
and no body of trustees can be so interested." 
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THE STUDY OF ROMAN LAW IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

By Pi'ofessor William C. Morby, A. M., of the Univeraity of Rochester. 

The education demanded by modern life is a combination of elements 
which are both liberal and practical. It seeks that knowledge which is 
most contributive to power, and that power which is most beneficial to 
society. It is certainly difficult to mark out any curriculum so broad and 
comprehensive as shall develop the highest culture in the individual, 
and yet shall recognize the claims which society may justly make upon 
its educated men. Neither the value of classical learning, nor the 
importance of the physical sciences, ought to be depreciated. But these 
studies are, to a certain extent, partial, in so far as they fail to recog- 
nize the relations of man as a social and political being. An apprecia- 
tion of those facts which belong to the moral and social nature of man, 
and of those rights and duties which spring from this nature, will lead 
to a higher estimate of the political and legal sciences as a part of lib- 
eral education. The study of legal science in general, and of the 
Roman law especially, brings us into contact with the principles which 
have presided over the historical growth and the civil organization of 
society, and a knowledge of which is of the utmost importance to the 
scholar and to the citizen. The study of the Romaa law has formed an 
important part of higher education, in Continental Europe, since the six- 
teenth century. The discovery of the *' Republic " of Cicero and the 
" Institutes " of Gaius has given, during t)ie last seventy years, an 
increased impulse to its study, especially in Grermany. And, in Eng- 
land, the growing recognition of its value, as an aid to historical investi- 
gation and as a scientific system of jurisprudence, is now causing a 
greater attention to be paid to its cultivation. There are, moreover, cer- 
tain indications, in our own country, that it may, at some time, receive 
the appreciation which it deserves. We desire to present here a few con-; 
si«'^ orations which render its study worthy of a place in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

In the first place, the study of the Roman law should form a part of 
liberal education, because it is the highest and most distinctive product 
of Roman civilization. 

Any education, which recognizes the knowledge of man as one of its 
elements, must not ignore those features of human nature which are 
revealed in national life ; and it ought, also, to interpret the spirit of any 
nation by those forms of its thought which are most essential and char- 
acteristic. Every people is stamped with certain traits which are pecu- 
liar to itself, and on account of which it lays a special claim to the atten- 
tion of the world. Because a people is ancient, and its political organ- 
ization has passed away — ^its thought, its culture and its institutions are 
none the less beneficial, and even necessary, to a comprehensive study 
of mankind. As Max Miiller says: "In order to ^uovi what man iSj 
we ought to know what man ha^ been. 

But in estimating the place which the " classic " nations of antiquity 
should occupy in the education of to-day, we may fail to recognize 
those essential characteristics which give to them their profoundest 
significance. If we do not distinguish these two forms of national life ; if 
we discern nothing in the literature of Rome, not also discernible in that 
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of Athens — we lose sight of that essential spirit which gives to each of 
these nations its highest claim to the attention of modern minds. 
Although Greece and Rome had a common ethnic origin, and possessed 
a common basis of language and thought, the Hellenic and the Italic 
peninsulas were yet the fields of diverse forms of culture, and each has 
its own lessons of instruction for the scholar of the present. Greece is 
synonymous with what is aesthetic and ideal; Rome, with what is 
practical and utilitarian. The Greek mind is revealed in pure literature, 
philosophy and art ; the Roman, in political organization and civil law. 
Greek thought reached in culmination in Sophocles, Plato and Phidias ; 
Roman thought, in Ulpian, Paulus and Gains. The genius of each 
people can best be exhibited in those works which are most thoroughly 
stamped with the impress of its own peculiar culture. We would not 
depreciate the literary value of the Roman classic poets. But we would 
claim that these writers do not manifest, in the highest degree, that 
cast of mind which has given to Rome its place in the world's civilization. 
Virgil has written an admirable epic ; Horace has given to us the most 
polished of lyric poems; Lucretius has embodied philosophy in its 
highest rhythmic form. We would be very far from decrying the study 
of these authors. But we would still assert that any study of Roman 
thought is partial and inadequate which is not pursued in the works of 
the great jurists, whose writings alone exhibit the essential spirit of 
the Roman mind. 

The distinctive character, the very genius of the Roman people, is 
thus lost sight of, unless sought in the remain sof her public and private 
law. Legare, one of the ablest and most cultivated of American 
scholars, has very forcibly said : " He who wishes to know what the 
Roman genius was, must study the Corpus Juris Civilis, and the remains 
of the great jurisconsults with Cicero (our best guide here) and the his- 
torians ; he who would know what it was not, may take the whole body 
of literature besides, beginning with Plautus, aiid ending with Pliny 
the younger." We are so inclined to study and teach language and 
literature in a traditional mode, and so in a perfunctory manner, that 
their true significance as the exponents of thought and life is often 
forgotten. As we prefer that speech which is most indicative of 
character, so should we prefer that form of literature which most fully 
sets forth the spirit of a nation's culture. 

" The truly distinctive character of the Latin tongue," says Freeman, 
the historian, " was not stamped upon it by the poets, not even by the 
historians and orators. The special calling of Rome, as one of those poets 
told her, was to rule the nations ; not merely to conquer, but to govern 
by her abiding authority. Her truest and longest life is to be looked 
for, not in the triumphs of her dictators, but in the edicts of her praetors. 
The most truly original branch of Latin literature is to be found, in 
what some might, perhaps, deny to be literature at all, in the immediate 
records of her rule, in the text-books of her great lawyers, in the 
itineraries of her provinces, in the notiiia of her governments and 
oflBices. The true glory of the Latin tongue is to have become the 
eternal speech of law and dominion." ♦ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the prominence which legal concep- 
tions acquired in Roman thought, and the distinctive judicial character 
and capacity of the Latin language. These ideas form the burden of 
every philosophical estimate, of ancient civilization. No thorough stu- 
dent of history and literature is ignorant of the important light which 
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legislation and jurisprudence derive from the legal adjustment of 
the relations between the patrician and the plebeian, the Roman and 
the Latin; the citizen and the foreigner ; from the successive phases of 
the Agrarian laws ; from the Liciuian and Julian legislation ; from 
the writings of the classical jurists — Gains, Ulpian, Papinian, Modesti- 
nus, and their less famous compeers ; from the compilations of Theodo- 
sius and Justinian. 

But the bearing of these facts upon modern education is not so often 
recognized. If the ideas of the ancient world are to form a part of the 
educational system of to-day, we may well ask in what consists that 
superiority of attainment, that power of intellect, that mark of author- 
ity — which entitle an ancient people to assume the functions of a teacher 
in our modern institutions of learuiug. This claims of Greece to be the 
rightful teacher of the world in art, philosophy, and literature, would be 
worthless, if her peculiar genius and actual attainments had not given 
her an unquestioned supremacy, and qualified her to speak with autho- 
ity, in these branches of human culture. But that department of thought 
which Rome has cultivated and enlarged through her own original 
genius, and in which she is, therefore, entitled to direct the education of 
the world, is entirely of a different character. 8he, herself, in what- 
ever related to poetry, oratory, rhetoric, and all the forms of ideal cul- 
ture, was the pupil of Greece ; but in the military art, in political organ- 
ization, and in civil law, her success was not dependent upon Greek 
imitation, but was the result and outgrowth of her own national spirit. 
Rome has influenced and benefited the world through her jurispru- 
dence. And, if the Latin element is worthy of a place in modern edu- 
cation, it should certainly comprehend those distinctive forms of thought 
which Rome developed in their completeness, and by which she still 
retains a grasp upon modern life and institutions. 

The study of the Roman law is, moreover, indispensable^ to the edu- 
cated man, from the important light which it throws upon universal his- 
tory. It is not simply as a system of ancient jurisprudence that it 
demands our attention, but as an essential and permanent factor in 
European civilization. 

With the application of a more scientific method to the study of his- 
tory, a growing importance is attached to the knowledge of political and 
legal institutions. History is now no longer a genealogy of princes, or a 
picturesque narrative of marches and battles, but an exposition of those 
principles upon which societies are organized, and the welfare of man is 
insured. "The laws of a nation," says Gibbon, **are the most instructive 
portion of its history." As the historical student directs his attention to 
the organization of European society, he becomes more and more con- 
vinced of the all-pervading influence of the Roman law. 

It was not destroyed by the barbarian assaults which shattered the 
empire ; but it continued as an organic and civilizing agent in the new 
Germanic kingdoms. It existed, side by side, with the rude customs of 
the invaders, and continued to be administered in the disintegrated 
provinces. Savigny, in his exhaustive work on the Roman Law in the 
Middle Ages, has shown in a conclusive manner its continued existence 
and influence after the breaking up of the Western Empire. Its compila- 
tions among the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths and the Burgundians tended 
to introduce higher principles of justice and more advanced' methods of 
procedure among all the German conquerors. 

It contributed, moreover, towards the reorganization of society in the 
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development of the feudal system. The "double ownership ** of land, 
which formed such an important principle of the feudal relation, had been 
fully developed in the Roman law of Emphyleitsis and beneficiary estates. 
The restoration of the Western Empire and the administration of Charle- 
magne were substantially the revival of the old imperial system. The 
G^erman emperors also found in the Roman policy a powerful support in 
their consolidation of central Europe, and in the establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The Civil law also entered as a constituent element 
into the ecclesiastical law of Europe ; it assisted the Church in reducing to 
a sort of religious unity the discordant elements of Christendom, so that 
Hobbes aptly characterizes the Papacy as *' the ghost of the old empire, 
sitting on its tomb and ruling in its name." Professor Bryce, the author 
of the unsurpassed work on the Holy Roman Empire, in speaking of the 
influence of the Civil law, says : " Being studied byall the educated men, 
the poet3, the philosophers, the administrators of the Middle Ages, it 
worked itself into the thought of Christendom, losing the traces of its 
origin as it became the common property of the world." 

The increased interest in its study, during the twelfth and succeeding 
centuries, was a marked feature in the revival of letters, and with, per- 
haps, the single exception of the revival of medicine at the school of 
Salerno, was really the first indication of the general movement of the 
Renaissance. By its subsequent cultivation, it became the basis of legal 
study in nearly the whole of Continental Europe, gradually displacing 
the older systems of law in the administration of justice. Blackstone 
says that this revival of the Civil law " established in the twelfth century 
a new Roman Empire over most of the states of the continent." The 
more recent codifications of France, Austria and Prussia, are practically 
a republication of the Carpus Juris of Justinian. This extensive influence 
of the civil law of Rome upon the modern nations of Continental Europe, 
has often been noticed by historical jurists. 

GUterbock, in his work entitled "Bracton and his relation to the 
Roman Law," has also shown that the common law of England drew 
largely from the civil code. Its extensive influence, too, upon the court 
of chancery is well known. Says Groldsmith, an English writer on 
equity : "The court of chancery, about the reign of Richard II, became 
established as a disritict tribunal, governed by its own rules and maxims, 
partaking largely of those principles of equity and conscience which the 
system of the Rome law afforded, and to whose fountains they had a 
constant access in any case of doubt and uncertainty." There were 
various other modes, which might be mentioned, in which the Roman 
principles became indirectly introduced into Great Britain. Suffice 
it to say that, in addition to the indirect influences already referred to, 
the Civil law is at present directly practiced in four distinct courts, 
viz : the ecclesiastical courts, the admiralty courts, the military courts 
and the courts of the two universities. So palpable is the relation of the 
English to the Roman law, that Sir Henry S. Maine says : " The his- 
torical connection between the Roman jurisprudence and our own, 
appears now to be looked upon as furnishing one very strong reason 
for increased attention to the civil law of Rome. The fact, of coursje, 
is not to be questioned." And, a more venerable authority. Lord Holt, 
in speaking of the same subject, uses these words : " Inasmuch as the 
laws of all nations are, doubtless, raised out of the ruins of the civil law, 
as all governments are sprung out of the ruins of Roman Empire, it 
must be owned that the principles of our law are borrowed from the 
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civil law, therefore grounded upon the same reason in many things." 
Thus the principles of reason, developed in the positive law of ancient 
Rome, have become incorporated, with few modifications, into the legal 
structure of the principal nations of the civilized world. If we simply 
consider the relation of the Roman law to the civil organization of 
modern states, its importance as an historical study is sufficiently 
evident to justify its cultivation by every educated man. 

But not only in the municipal laws of various countries may we 
observe the extensive influence of the Roman civil code, it also furnishes 
the basis of those international principles which bind together the states 
of Europe in one moral commonwealth. Grotius may be regarded as 
the father of modern International law. His work has been the foun- 
dation of all subsequent treatises ; and it.s authority has been recognized 
from the Treaty of Westphalia until the present time. But this work of 
Grotius was based essentially upon the Roman Jus Gentium — ^the 
equitable principles of which, though not originally applicable to 
international relations, were yet employed by him to determine the 
moral rights of individual and sovereign states. Time will not permit 
us to enlarge upon this point. We will simply enforce the preceding 
statement by a citation from an author already quoted (Sir Henry 8. 
Maine), who says : " We cannot possibly overestimate the value of 
Roman jurisprudence as a key to International law, and, particularly, to 
its most important department. * * * If International law be not 
studied historically — if we fail to comprehend, first, the influence of 
certain theories of the Roman jurisconsults upon the mind of Hugo 
Grotius, and, next, the influence of the great book of Grotius upon 
International Jurisprudence — we lose at once all chance of comprehend- 
ing that body of rules which alone protects the European commonwealth 
from perpetual anarchy." 

Another remarkable instance might be presented to illustrate our 
proposition, drawn from the influence of the Roman Jus Naturale upon 
the modern theory of the Law of Nature, and the relation of this theory 
to the doctrine of the " social compact," which has played such an im- 
portant part in the development of modern constitutional liberty. Indeed, 
it may be said that the most important political and legal reforms of 
modern history are but the carrying out and realization of that theory of 
the natural Law of Reason, which had already begun to work beneficent 
results in the jurisprudence of Rome. The boasted clause of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, which has been cherished as the creed 
of political and civil liberty, was substantially expressed thirteen hundred 
years ago in the Institutes of Justinian : '* Jure naturali omnes liberi 
nascerenturr 

These illustrations are, perhaps, sufficient to indicate the permanent 
existence of Roman jurisprudence as an element of European history, 
and to justify the panegyric words of D'Aguesseau, "The mighty 
destinies of Rome are not yet accomplished ; she reigns throughout the 
world by her reason afrer having ceased to reign by her authority." It 
may be stated as a fact that, on account of its perpetuity and diffusion 
throughout the civilized world, the importance of the Roman law, as a 
constituent element of civil society, is even greater in modern, than it was 
in ancient times. Christianity, the Greek Philosophy and the Roman 
Jurisprudence may be said to be the great bequests of antiquity to the 
modern world. Wherever civilization has extended, they have together 
been borne as necessary auxiliaries to the religious, intellectual and social 
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improvement of mankind. Whatever has contributed so largely to the 
organization of society and the welfare of man, must be regarded as an 
essential factor of history, and hence an indispensable part of a truly 
liberal education. 

The final consideration, which we would present for the study of the 
Roman law is that it furnishes the best illustration of the principles in- 
volved in general jurisprudence. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the general science of law 
as an element of higher education — and by the science of law, we do not 
mean the technical knowledge of the professional lawyer. We mean a 
knowledge of those broad and fundamental principles which form the 
basis of all jurisprudence — those principles which rest in the moral being 
of man, which lie at the foundations of political justice, which enter into 
the essential structure of civil society, which preside over the equitable 
adjustment of human interests. Law has its foundation in Ethics. It 
springs from the moral necessities of our nature. By its gradual develop- 
ment, it brings into clearer view the radical distinction between right 
and wrong. No other science can create such a firm conviction of the 
ultimate triumph of right over might — of equity over brute force. Its 
study reveals the supremacy of justice as a divinely instituted law, and 
shows the increasing tendency to recognize the inalienable rights and 
fundamental equality of all men. In the oft-quoted, but sublime language 
of Edmund Burke, " the science of jurisprudence is the pride of the 
human intellect, which, with all its- defects, redundancies and errors, is 
the collected reason of the ages, combining the principles of original 
justice with the infinite variety of human concerns. One of the first and 
noblest of sciences — a science which does more to quicken and invigorate 
the human intellect than all other sciences put together.'* 

No people were ever more successful in discovering these " principles 
of original justice," and in applying them to all the various relations of 
of human society, than the BU)mans. Their jurisprudence is the only 
one which the world presents of an uninterrupted and complete devel- 
opment of legal principles. It, therefore, illustrates better than any 
other, the successive stages of legal growth. It shows the origin of law 
in the symbolic, technical and stereotyped customs of early society. It 
exhibits the mode in which the imperfections and inadequacies of the 
law are supplemented by the growth of a distinct system of equity. It, 
furthermore, presents the highest stage of legal development, which has 
hardly yet been fully reached, in the English law, viz., the amalgamation 
of law and equity in an undivided and organic system of legal adminis- 
tration. In its complete and scientific stage, it presented such a perfect 
embodiment of right, that Ozanam says : " It was an early Christian 
belief that God had let a reflex of his justice shine into the Roman law; 
which was also believed to possess a marvelous agreement with Mosaic 
institutions." More than any other system, it also exhibits a complete 
arrangement, and scientific classification of rights and duties. Its max- 
ims, too, are models of terseness and common sense, to which every jurist 
appeals as to dictates of reason. With such perfection does it present 
the rational principles which are involved in the fundamental questions 
of law, and to such an extent is it the actual ground of existing systems, 
that no scientific and comparative study of jurisprudence is adequate, 
or even possible, without some acquaintance with its spirit and form. 
Savigny says : " It has been shown that, in our science, all results 
depend on the possession of leading principles ; and it is exactly this 
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possession upon which the greatness of the Roman jurists rests." Even 
Blackstone, who shared something of the English prejudice against the 
Civil Code, says ; " Far be it from me to derogate from the study of the 
civil law, considered (aparh from its binding authority) as a collection of 
written reason. No man is more thoroughly persuaded of the general 
Excellence of its rules, and the usual equity of its decisions ; nor is better 
convinced of i\& use, as well as ornament to the scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, and even the common lawyer." 

Besides the insight into the principles of abstract justice, which is 
given by the study of the Roman law, and legal science in general, its 
practical tendency in promoting that wisdom and intellectual power, 
necessary for public and private life, is no less important. One of the 
greatest needs of practical life, is the capacity of applying general prin- 
ciples to minute details. The knowledge of a principle, however com- 
prehensive, is practically useless, unless it gives power to meet an actual 
emergency. A prominent feature of legal studies, is the constant appli- 
cation of general truths to specific cases, and the solution of complex 
relations by an appeal to simple and ultimate principles. The habit of 
mind acquired, by discovering the relation between the general and the 
special, the simple and the complex, creates an intellectual power and 
command indispensable to the administration of affairs. 

But in a country whose institutions depend, for their security, upon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, it seems unnecessary to urge 
the importance of cultivating a science which treats of justice as the 
basis of government and law. In those times when political authority 
was vested exclusively in the hands of kings, the education of the prince, 
in all that relates to good government, was regarded as a necessary con- 
dition of social security and happiness. In a nation where every man 
is indirectly a judge, a legislator and a prince, there is no way in which 
the liberties and welfare of the community can be secured, but by a 
wide diffusion of scientific knowledge regarding the principles of public 
and private law. All admit the high value which education possesses 
in a democratic state ; but we are too apt to, neglect that kind of educa- 
tion which is of the greatest service to the citizen. Every educated man 
should understand, not only the constitution of his own government, 
but, also, the essential nature of those primordial rights which under- 
lie all constitutions and governments. The safest prot.ection against a 
weak or oppressive administration, an incompetent or coiTUpt judiciary, 
is a widely extended knowledge of those principles which the law should 
embody, and which the magistrftte is called upon to enforce. Legal edu- 
cation is, thus, OTie of the strong safeguards of democratic institutions. 
It confers upon the people a broader conception of their own interests, 
more enlightened and discriminating views of the character and policy 
of their leaders, and a higher appreciation of a government which seeks 
to secure order by the preservation of liberty, and to administer justice 
by vindicating the rights of humanity. 

We submit these considerations as illustrating the important results 
which may be derived from the general study of legal science, and 
especially the civil jurisprudence of Rome, in contributing to those 
liberal and practical elements demanded by the culture of modern 
times. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 

By Principal Solomon Sias, A. M., M. D., of Schoharie Ucdon School. 

The object of the present brief essay is to call the attention of the 
Convocation to one of the most frequent and most appalling phenomena of 
Nature. 

Personal dissatisfaction vrith the meager account of earthquakes given 
in our school treaties upon Physical Geography, and my own inability to 
answer many of the questions propounded by students, led me several 
years ago to commence gathering up all the data, and reading all the 
works within my reach upon the subject. Experience soon taught the 
necessity of some systematic arrangement of the material, and I com- 
menced grouping it for class and lecture purposes under the following 
heads : 

1. Number occurring each year, as given in books and the current 
literature of the day. 

2. Distribution, or sections where noticed. . 

3. Time of occurrence, giving both date and time of day. 

4. Nature of action. 

5. Duration of shock, and whether single or repeated. 

6. Direction and rate of motion. 

7. Distinctive phenomena. 

8. Relation to other phenomena. 

I began the investigation with the idea that earthquakes were princi- 
pally confined to what are termed the " volcanic regions of earth." The 
accumulated data soon convinced me they were more universal in distri- 
bution. Yet ^ ^^® ^ little surprised to find New England peculiarly 
subject to them, and that New York and the whole Appalachian range 
of 8tates repeatedly felt these quiverings of the solid earth. (See note.) 

We vastly underestimate the yearly number as well as misconceive 
the sections of country exposed to them. During the last thirty years 
over twenty earthquakes have been noticed in New England and East- 
ern New York. How many more have passed unnoticed, is, of course, 
beyond the reach of estimation. Fortunately for us, noticed or unnoticed, 
they have hitherto been harmless. Yet who can tell what shall be the 
result of the next throe of agonizing nature ? 

On tabulating the time when shocks were noticed — without assuming 
any theory as to their cause — I was led to group the phenomena under 
three heads. 

1. Cosmical; 2. Eruptive; 3. Local. 

I found that more than half of the earthquakes recorded, occurred 
during the three months in which earth was nearest its perihelion. This 
coinciaence could not be accidental, especially as earthquakes increased 
both in number and violence as the earth approached the perihelion, and 
gradually declined as it swept away. 

While, however, there seemed to be a mysterious connection between 
their frequency and earth's perihelion, I repeatedly found that violent 
shocks occurred in other portions of the year. Gathering these together 
under the heading — "Occasional" — and comparing them with those 
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already recorded, I noticed that for several years, there would be a grad- 
ual increase in their frequency, then as gradual a decline. Supposing 
there might be a cause for this fluctuation exterior to earth, I made a sub- 
division of the Cosmical, term it ^^^ Secular ^'^ and transferred the Occa- 
sional to it« 

Under the head ^^Eruptivey* I gathered all that were apparently con- 
nected in time of occurrence with volcanic eruptions in their vicinity, or 
along connected mountain lines, and found as a result of the comparison 
that less than fifty per cent of recorded earthquakes are so related. 

Under the head of ** Localj^ were primarily grouped the slight trem- 
blings occasionally felt in our own or other parts of earth where there 
are no volcanoes. Subsequently were placed with these all the linjited 
and isolated earthquakes wherever they occurred, and whether connect,ed 
or not in point of time with slight volcanic eruptions. From this list of 
Local phenomena, I afterwards took all that by reason of position, and 
the assumed rat.e of progress might possibly be connected with some 
great " Eruptive " shock. 

As no theory or hypothesis as to the origin of earthquakes influenced 
the investigation, none can affect the deductions made from the accumu- 
lated facts, and the following are the conclusions at which I have arrived: 

1. No region of earth is exempt from their occurrence. The presump- 
tion is that in the non-volcanic sections, their action will be slight ; but 
there is no surety for it, and repeated examples of unexpected upheavals 
have destroyed the calculations of man, his cities of commerce, and his 
hopes of perpetuity. 

2. Scores of earthquakes pass each year unrecorded and unnoticed in 
regions where they are not expected, and even in those sections most 
liable to their occurrence. In fact, in those regions where they are not 
expected, the shock must be violent to attract attention. 

y. Full eighty per cent of earthquakes are harmless, and but few of 
the remaining twenty should be considered dangerous. 

4. There is apparently no immediate or necessary connection between 
volcanoes and earthquakes. Either can exist independent of the other, 
and a large majority of earthquakes do occur entirely unconnected with 
any known volcanic action. 

A comparison of the distinctive and connected phenomena brings us 
within reach of the all-grasping fingers of theory. 

One class of phenomena is closely connected with the Dynamics of 
Geology. The plication of earth's crust; the gradual sinking of large 
areas; the shrinkage ever going on in the great tire heat of earth; the 
inter-communication of the vaulted chambers of the rock-ribbed hills; 
the chemical changes taking place where human eye hath never seen ; the 
percolating, permeating power of water ; the decomposition slowly but 
surely produced in the mineral masses it reaches — these are some of the 
self-existent, home influences that contribute to the tremblings that star- 
tle and the convulsions that overwhelm. 

But there is another class of phenomena showing that the cause of 
earthquakes is not confined to earth. Deity has created no isolated 
world. The moon in syzygy ; the planets in conjunction and opposition ; 
the magnetic storms that come unheralded ; the mysterious force that 
dapples the face of the sun with dingy spots — these, and unknown forces 
of nature, lend their power to shake the earth, and teach mankind that 
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all nature is united, and that He who created holds in His 0¥m grasp 
the forces that can destroy. 

Note. — The earliest recorded instance I have fonnd in New England is that given 
by Coffin, in his History of Newbui*y, Massachusetts. It occurred June 1st, 1638. 
The Town Recoi*ds say : ** Being this day assembled to treat or consult about the 
well ordering of the affairs of the town, about one of the clocke in the aflemoone, the 
sun shining faii*e, it pleased God suddenly to raise a vehement earthquake, coming 
with a shrill clap of thunder, which shook the eai*th and foundations of the bouse in 
a veiy violent manner to' our amazement and wonder, whei-efore taking notice of so 
gi'eat and strange a hand of God's providence, we wei*e desirous of leaving it on 
record for the view of after ages, to the intent that all might take notice of Almighty 
God and fear his name/* Hutchinson says of this shock, that its coui*se was fi*om 
West to East, that it shook the ships in the harbor, thi*ew down chimneys, i-attled 
the dishes from the shelves, and was felt through the whole country. 

In January, 1663, a succession of shocks commenced that continued to July. Then 
at intervals of about twenty years thei'e was a recuiTence of earthquakes until 1727» 
when a series commenced, lasting over ten yeai*8, in which time over one hun- 
di-ed shocks wei'e felt. Sometimes there were two or three shocks in a day, and in 
two instances, it is said, there were six. 

In the winter of 1850-51, there were three pretty severe shocks felt in New Hamp- 
shire, and again one in 1870. 
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THE STATE AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

By Principal Albbrt B. Watkins, Ph. D., of Hungeiibrd Collegiate Institute. 

The relation of the State to secondary education is a topic of practical 
and vital importance. 

The object of this paper is not so much to make an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject as to direct the earnest attention of our best educators 
to a line of argument, the results of which would leave to private 
enterprise, and under individual control, educational interests which lie 
at the base of our governmental structure. 

We will consider, first and briefly, the educational policy of some of 
the European governments; secondly, the educational policy of some 
of the more advanced of the United States ; and thiidly, some objections 
^hich are urged against State aid to secondary education. 

1st. What is the policy of the European governments in respect to 
secondary education ? 

The theory and the practice with even the more progressive govern- 
ments of Europe was formerly that popular or primal^ education should 
be dealt with by the State ; but that more advanced instruction should 
be left to take care of itself. " The State's taking secondary instruction 
seriously in hand," says Matthew Arnold, " dates, in Prussia, from 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt, in 1809. In Switzerland the State's effective 
dealing with all kinds of public instruction dates from within -the last 
thirty years. In Italy it dates from 1859. In all these countries the 
idea of a sound civil organization has been found to involve the idea of 
an organization of secondary and superior instruction by public authority 
by the State." 

France and England are really behind Germany and Switzerland in 
secondary education, and the results are clearly seen in the fact that in' 
France, in her late war with Germany, one-third of her priest-ridden 
population had just education enough to inau^rate the reign of mob 
law and to be ruled by passion ; while in England the aristocracy and the 
wealthy can educate themselves, but the poor, to a great extent, must 
remain in ignorance. 

2d. What has been the policy in this country in regard to secondary 
education ? 

From the earliest be^nnings of government upon this continent, the 
American people, avoiding the early error of the European governments, 
with a wisdom and foresight which seem more than natural, have 
strongly encouraged, by State aid, secondary education. A little more 
than twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, we find the inhabi- 
tants of the future commonwealth of Massachusetts laying the foundation 
for an educational structure which endures to this day, and which has 
largely contributed to the pre-eminent intelligence and intellectual 
superiority of that State. . They there order ** that where any towne 
shall increase to the number of 100 families or householders, they shall 
set up a Grammar School, the master thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the University." They also declare 
that *' wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessa,ry for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
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opportanities and advantages of education in the various parts of our 
country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall be the 
duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this com- 
monwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all 
seminaries of them." The educational policy of Massachusetts thus 
early entered upon has been persistently adhered to, and has borne rich 
and abundant fruit, not only to Aerself directly, but, also, in her example 
followed by so many of the younger States to the people of a large 
portion of the Union. 

Probably no State in the Union has an educational system more com- 
plete in its organic unity than Michigan. 8he has advanced one step 
further than any of her sisters, and she has yet seen no cause to regret 
it. The poorest child in the most remote district may pass from the 
lowest primary school to the attainment of a collegiate education with- 
out charge for instruction. Michigan professedly works upon the idea 
that educated mind is the real source of her wealth, her influence, and 
her power. 

The policy of the Empire State has been no less clear and unequivocal 
than that of the two representative States just mentioned. The first 
academy and classical school was founded at the request of the burgo- 
meister and schepens of the city of New Amsterdam, in 1658, by the 
Directors of the West India Company ; but the earliest legislative action 
taken in behalf of free education within the Colony of New York was in 
1702 for a '* Grammar Free School in the City of New York, for the edu- 
cation and instruction of youth in languages or other learning ; '* and in 
1704 it is recorded that "A Latin Free School is established at New 
York." In 1732, under authority of the General Assembly, an act was 
passed " To encourage a Public School in the City of New York for teach- 
ing Latin, Greek, and Mathematicks." (This, with the act renewing it, 
was the germ from which sprung Columbia College.) This act recites, 
in its preamble, that '* Good Learning is not only a very great Accom- 
plishment, but the properest means to attain knowledge. Improve the 
Mind, Morality, ana good Manners, and to make Men better, wiser, and 
more useful to their Country as well as to themselves ; " that " the City 
and Colony of New York abounds with Youths of a Genius not Inferioi> 
to other Countries ; " that ^^ it must undoubtedly be a Loss to the Public 
and a Misfortune to such Youths if they are destitute of the Opportunity 
to improve their Capacities by a Liberal Education." In 1790, in *' An 
Act for the further encouragement of Literature," the Legislature de- 
clares that *' it is the diUy of a tree and enlightened people to patronize 
and promote science and literature as the surest basis of their liberty, 
prosperity, and happiness." In 1804 Governor Clinton says : " Literary 
information should be placed within the reach of every description of 
citizens. Common schools should be established in every village. The 
higher seminaries also should receive every patronage and support within 
the means of enlightened legislators." 

We see that the policy of what may be called the model educational 
European government is decidedly in favor of State aid to secondary 
education. We see that this was the policy of the Fathers of our Repub- 
lic and of the Founders of the Empire State, held to and perpetuated 
as a settled policy by their successors. 

But there are men of large ability and generous culture who hold the 
opinion that the State should change its policy — should educate its youth 
only in the elementary branches. They argue as follows : 
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The State may educate its youth to provide for its own safety. It may 
educate them to the degree which will enable them to exercise intelli- 
gently the elective franchise. It has no right to go further than this. 
But the elementary education of its youth is all that is demanded for the 
safety of the State ; all that is necessary to tit them to exercise intelli- 
gently the elective franchise. Hence, the State has a right to provide 
only for the elementary education of its youth. 

We might admit what is assumed as the major premiss of the argument, 
and say that the State not only may but ought to educate its youth to 
provide for its own safety, but the assumption in the minor premiss that 
elementary education is all that is demanded to reach this end, and the 
conclusion deduced should be carefully examined. Let us briefly turn 
our attention to this. 

In a State where government is based upon the will of the majority, 
whose rulers must be found among its own citizens, and where decisions 
affecting not only property but even life itself, are daily placed in the 
power of a small number of private persons under the name of "jury," 
there is need, in the words of Superintendent Wickersham, of " a body 
of citizens, intelligent, independent, self-reliant, virtuous, too true to 
themselves to wrong others, and too true to their country, not to use 
every effort to protect and strengthen it." Doubtless it is useless to hope 
that every citizen of any State or nation can be brought up to this standard, 
but a distinguished educator (Edward Everett) of the past generation 
says : " The whole energy of the State should be directed to multiply 
the numbers of those capable of framing an independent and rational 
judgment of their own, and to diminish as much as possible the numbers 
of the opposite class, who, being blinded by ignorance, are at the mercy 
of any one who has an interest and the skill to delude them." The 
knowledge of books gained in an elementary school, at the age, too, when 
children usually attend such schools will not accomplish this end. The 
best educators and the most enlightened statesmen agree in the opinion, 
that mere book knowledge is by no means sufficient to produce intelligent, 
thinking men ; but they must be educated, and the true function of 
education is far more the formation of character than merely to impart a 
knowledge of books. The elementary school can and should lay the 
foundation upon which the secondary school must erect the structure and 
complete the edifice. The common school may sow the seed, but the 
secondary school must cultivate the plant, and prepare it for bearing and 
perfecting fruit. If mere knowledge of books were all that is necessary, 
the problem would be greatly simplified, but upon this must be engrafted 
development and culture, and the character which results from their 
work and influence. The common school may give a mere knowledge of 
the elementary branches of an English education, but it cannot exert the 
moulding effect upon the character which is demanded to produce the 
enlightened citizen. The reason is obvious. In this State, for instance, 
the legal age of schopl children is from 5 to 21 years of age. In our 
common schools throughout the State, how many pupils will we find 20 
years of age ? How many of 19, how many of 18, of 17, of 16, or even of 
15 years of age ? 

The cases are comparatively rare, where children do not complete their 
common school education at or before the age of 16. Although at this 
time they have gained a fair knowledge of the elementary branches, a 
knowledge sufficient to meet the demands of the minor premiss of the 
argument above mentioned, where and in doing what are they to pass 
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the remaining five legal school years of their life ? Where but in the 
secondary school, where the law evidently anticipates, and where we 
should reasonably expect;, not only in extending the range of their 
intellectual vision, but also in cultivating, in developing, in maturing 
their moral character. 

We would by no means be understood ias ignoring the influence of the 
elementary school in planting the germs of correct ideas in regard to 
what is right and wrong, for in no connection is the trite maxim ^^as the 
twig is bent the tree will be inclined " more true, but we wish to insist 
upon the principle that what can simply be begun by the elementary 
school must be completed, if completed at all, by the secondary school. 

In the argument above quoted the grand objective point of all school 
attendance seems to be knowledge, for knowledge is supposed to be all 
that is necessary to make the perfect citizen ; knowledge is the key- 
note, the watch -word, and yet, inconsistent as they may seem, persons who 
employ that line of argument will claim that knowledge, no matter how 
extended and full, does not make virtuous, law-abiding citizens ; and 
hence we might conclude, from their argument against State aid to 
secondary schools, that the less knowledge we have the more virtuous 
and law-abiding citizens we shall be. 

In the argument we are considering, they overlook one element which 
must enter very largely into the principles which constitute the strength 
of any State. They ignore in the formation of character in the citizen 
the element of morality. They make the State a mere social compact ; 
or, with Herbert Spencer, " simply an agent employed in common by 
a number of individuals to secure to them certain advantages." If the 
State be a mere social compact, if it be merely an agent employed to 
carry out the ideas of a number of individuals, then must we yield to 
the logic of the argument we are attempting to oppose. Then, too, 
must we logically abandon any ideas of State aid and protection not 
only to education, but, also, to morality, to religion, to the family 
relation ; to all which we hold dear in civil, and social and religious life. 
If this view of the State be correct, then may any individual or number 
of individuals withdraw at will from allegiance to the State, and 
organize a State of their own. As one of the last offensive and last 
anarchical fruits of this theory, we must at once legitimate the principle 
upon which are based the Communism of Oneida, and the Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints in Utah. We cannot conscientiously assent to this 
definition of a State. Rather will we hold with Mulford that ** the 
State has a divine foundation, and has for its end the fulfillment of the 
divine end in history." That " it has its issue in the divine provision — 
that is, in the moral nature of man." The State owes its origin to the 
wants of man's moral nature. The State and the individual are reci- 
procally and organically related, and the interests and development of 
each are bound up in those of the other. We must not forget that this 
is no mere physical bond, no mere social compact, but a moral relation. 
The highest ideal of a State is the perfection of this moral union, com- 
bined with perfect liberty of individual development. 

Now, if this idea of a State be true, then, in the nature of things, will 
the State be aiithorized in employing all legitimate means to secure its 
own advantage to further its own ends, to promote its own development ; 
for in so doing it is, at the same time, advancing the interest of each 
individual of the State ; and all which the State can do for the intellec-' 
tual and moral and religious development and culture of the individual 
will but reflect iticreased lustre upon itself. 
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In view of these considerations, we must conclude that a mere common- 
school training in the elementary branches, usually gained before the 
age of sixteen, is not sufficient to develop and mature that moral charac- 
ter which lies at the foundation of all intelligent citizenship, and conse- 
quently that the minor premiss of the argument, with its conclusion, falls 
to the ground. 

Again, the injustice of taxation to maintain secondary education, is 
asserted. It is said: " The taxation of 8,000 families for the whole cost 
of educating up to their eighteenth year the children of 400 families is 
a conspicuous injustice which cannot be said to be without remedy." 

It may not be inappropriate to quote here from the words of a former 
president of Harvard, Edward Everett, who, comparing the United 
States with European governments, says : " With us, where standing 
armies need not be sustained, in order to preserve the balance of power, 
there is nothing to prevent the appropriation to moral and intellectual 
objects of a great part of those resources which are elsewhere lavished 
on luxury and war." 

The plea of injustice, while it seems to be based upon the rights of 
the whole community, is really based upon the claims of the individual. 
The apparent rights of one individual property-holder as a private per- 
son are put in the balance against the rights of society and the duty 
which society owes itself. If Mr. A, who has wealth, is taxed to pay 
for the secondary education of the children of Mr. X, who is poor, who 
is the gainer from the means of education thus provided ? If the entire 
benefit rests with the children of Mr. X, then is Mr. A unjustly taxed to 
pay for what is simply a personal and private benefit, and with equal 
justice might he be taxed to supply the same children with food and cloth- 
ing. But no one will think of claiming that the education thus gained 
by these children results in merely a private and personal benefit. 
Through them, as they become members of society, if we extend the case 
to the children of the 400 families above mentioned, every member of the 
community of the 8,0 }0 families is benefited. The whole State is benefited 
in having intelligent, cultivated mothers, who will lift their children and 
the generation to come up to a higher plane than they otherwise could 
have occupied ; in having honest, thoughtful men as private citizens ; in 
having efficient, faithful, well-qualified officers in the various positions of 
trust and duty, who will serve society with an intelligent zeal and an 
honest purpose, thus richly repaying society more than ten-fold what it 
has expended, for it is a practical matter of the greatest moment to all 
"that the honor and peace of society be intrusted to men of intelligence 
and candor, rather than to the ignorant and bigoted, whose undisciplined 
minds are governed by passion and prejudice. 

Again, the opinion is advanced that the cause of secondary education 
should be left to take care of itself; that it may safely be intrusted to 
private enterprise ; that it should ba subject to the law of demand and 
supply. In reply to this we quote from President White : " For any- 
thing which touches the cupidity of men, their pride, their desire to 
build up fortunes for themselves and their children, you may rely safely 
upon individual effort. But where great public interests are involved ; 
where the security of the country is involved ; where there are considera- 
tions which individuals do not so strongly feel, embracing interests which 
stretch far beyond the life of any individual, you have no right to rely 
wholly upon individual aid ; you must rely upon national and State aid." 

The work of popular education, in the higher and more comprehensive 
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sense of the term, is too extensive to be efficiently performed by individual 
effort. No organization of less power than the State is competent to 
carry it forward and produce the grand and vital results which depend 
upon it. The spheres of the elementary and the secondary schools are 
by no means incompatible. There can be no antagonism between them. 
They are links of one chain and should not be separated. In one view 
of their relation, the secondary schools are dependent upon the elemen- 
tary for material upon which to work ; but, in another and broader view, 
the elementary schools are dependent upon the secondary for persons 
competent to conduct the instruction and training of their pupils, and to 
attend to the supervision of all their interests. Their relation is an 
organic one — hence their support, their supervision, the source of their 
control, should be one and the same. We can hardly imagine even the 
existence of our elementary schools deprived of the assistance and inspi- 
ration given them in various ways by our Academies, High Schools, and 
Normal Schools, aided and controlled by the State. 

The authorities to whom the State delegates the control and supervi- 
sion of the secondary schools, have imposed upon them a 'noblo and 
responsible office. To them it belonsfs to see that each school in its place 
performs its proper functions ; and if, at any time, incompetent or dis- 
honest men find their way into positions of trust and responsibility in 
the schools, they owe it to themselves and to their office, no less than to 
the cause of honesty in the State, to allow no false delicacy to prevent 
them from pruning off, with steady and unflinching stroke, such a fun- 
gus growth which, if allowed to remain, would contaminate the youth 
and bring the schools into ill-repute. 

Let the cry of unjust taxation be raised in behalf of the penurious ; 
let sham aristocracy, aiming to remove secondary education from the 
reach of the masses, lift up its voice ; let those who honestly consider 
State aid to secondary education, wrong and contrary to the genius of 
our government, argue, as we think, upon false premises ; it cannot be 
that the Empire State will ever abandoti or essentially change a policy 
thus built up and fostered by her best statesmen, and her most devoted 
sons. The numerous Free High School buildings erected throughout 
the State within the past decade, the seven new Normal Schools recently 
established for the secondary instruction of teachers for our common 
schools, the opening, in 1870, in the city of New York, of the Free High 
School^ and Normal College for girls, supplementing her Free Academy 
for boys, and the dedication, a little more than a year since, of a mag- 
nificient High School building, here, in this noble, old Capital, conser- 
vative city of Albany, all these bear irrefutable testimony to the 
constancy of the people to the cause of secondary education, and give 
voice in no uncertain tone to their will and opinion in the matter. 

In the faithful, persistent work of our secondary schools in furthering 
the interests of intellectual and moral culture, aild development, and 
thus in becoming nurseries of honest rnerij the crying need of this age, 
lies the hope of the Stat.e in any successful opposition to the torrent of 
corruption which is rushing in upon her from all quarters. 

We conclude with the idea of Wm. Penn upon the subject : 

" That which makes a good constitution must keep it, viz. : men of 
wisdom and virtue, qualities that, because they descend not with wordly 
inheritance, iftust be carefully propogated by virtuous education of youth, 
for which spare no cost ; for by such parsimony all that is saved is lost.'* 
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HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

By Chancellor Erastus O. Havbn, D. D., LL. D., of Syi-acuse University. 

Academic examinations and the degrees awarded as their result, are 
intimately connected and deserve to be considered toofether. They grow 
out of fundamental elements of human nature and of human society, and 
have, therefore, in some form, or what may be regarded as a substitute 
for them, existed in all civilized communities. It would be interesting 
to trace the history of the various badges of distinction awarded to 
persons assumed to be of peculiar and marked intellectual merit, in all 
the great divisions of the human family, ancient and modern ; but we 
should soon find ourselves, as on all such subjects, provoked by a want of 
evidence, harassed by conflicting authorities, and left with only just 
enough of evidence to convince us that on this, as on nearly all practical 
subjects, the present generation must rely more on present demands and 
opportunities than on the dimly known practice of the past. 

In '* University Life in Ancient Athens, being the Substance of Four 
Oxford Lectures," W. W. Capes, A. M., Reader in Ancient History in 
Oxford University, attempts to show that for some centuries the educa- 
tion given to the Ephebi at Athens was much like modern university 
education, and that, among other analogies, examinations were held 
annually. The lectures, however, are too fanciful to be satisfactory. • 

It might be supposed that the history of university education would be 
the most perfectly elucidated of all history, and yet its beginnings are 
lost in obscurity. 

It is evident that, coincident with the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
the disappearance of the aristocratic schools that flourished and fell with 
it, there sprung up gradually in all parts of Europe under the watch- 
care of the church, more popular schools, to which persons of all ranks in 
society were invited, and which were largely sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions of benevolent Christians. Some of these grew into great power, 
and out of them sprung European universities, now recognized as an 
essential element of civilization. 

The university of Paris, with the patronage of Charlemagne, soon 
became the leader and model of all of its class ; Oxford and Cambridge 
rapidly followed. The universities of Italy as early acquired great power, 
as V. A. Huber, in his excellent history of the English Universities well 
states^ : ^' Both positive testimony and general probabilities assure us that 
the new intellectual impulse sprung up, not only in the domain and 
under the guidance of the church, but out of ecclesiastical schools." In 
these schools early appeared the practice of public disputations carried 
on between the advanced pupils and some of the teachers selected as 
examiners, and to the pupils who evinced sufficient merit, both in attack 
and defense, some testimonial was awarded as a proof that he was 
competent to step out of the rank of pupils into that of the teachers, 
either to remain at the university in that capacity or to perform such 
other labor of an educated man, as might be demanded under the direc- 
tion of the Church or State. 

The student who passed this ordeal acceptably was at first simply 
licensed to teach, and was called a licentiate. Soon, however, imposing 

^Haber's Eng. Universities, Vol: I, page 19. 
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ceremonies naturally grew up around this practice, and it is likely that, 
in imitation of the crowning of the victors in the Olympic games, the 
successful graduates received a crown of laurel leaves and berries, or of 
some plant substituted for the laurel, and were, therefore, styled Bacca- 
laureatiy which has been anglicised into bachelors — though, in reality 
an<l etymologically, the word has no affinity with the English word 
bachelor. * 

Thus sprung up a literary degree the most widely known of all, and 
which, though the lowest in order, is at the same time the most indi- 
cative of good scholarship, as it is never given causa honoris^ or to any 
who have not passed an examination. A. B. is really a more certain 
indication of scholarship than A. M., or the symbol of any other higher 
degree. The Scotch Universities do not confer the Bachelors' degree, t 

Very soon after the establishment of this degree, came also the recog- 
nition of higher grades of scholarship by the degrees. Master of Arts, 
and Doctors of Divinity, and of Laws; all of which originally were 
conferred only after examinations. 

. At first no person was permitted in society to be addressed as Master 
who had not attained that degree, and for many years the titles were 
badges of a kind of nobility, which gave to them great value, though, 
fortunately, the titles never became hereditary. 

In modern times these degrees and titles remain with a value vary- 
ing much in different nations. In some nations the possession of some 
one of these is a prerequisite to admission to professional life, or to the 
attainment of any valuable political office. In other countries, as in 
Great Britain and the United States, though the value is chiefly social 
and undefined by law, yet the possession of these degrees is regarded 
as a great distinction and honor. 

It is certainly well that scholarship should be recognized and honored. 
The highest purposes of society could not otherwise be attained. 

There are, however, objections to the manner by which these distinc- 
tions have usually been obtained. Not having the requisite space to 
expose the unfairness and partiality of other times and other nations, 
let us direct our attention to the more common abuses in our own 
country. 

One great difficulty is the multiplication of authorities having power 
to confer these degrees while these authorities are not themselves sub- 
ject to competent supervision. Another difficulty has arissn from the 
growing practice of conferring some of the very highest degrees without 
examination, or causa honoris. 

It is creditable to the honesty of the American people that hitherto 
public opinion has prevented so great an abuse as might have been 
anticipated. On the whole, I am inclined to think that the youngest and 
feeblest of our colleges, in the new as well as the older States, have been 
as discriminating and careful in the distribution of their honors as the 
oldest. But none can fail to see that the value of degrees will depend 
principally on the dignity and impartiality of the authority conferring 
them, and on the extensiveness of the course of study and the faithful- 
ness of examination required. 



* other and fanciful derivations of the word baccalaureatua have been suggeHted. Dr. Donald 

n, in hid Latin Grammar, sagge^ts tliat it c-imod from b(is chevalier, an order in chivalry. C 

ratidworth, in his hiatoi'V of University Life in the XVllIih Century, page 257, suggests titat it 

I'tsi'S from bacillus, a bedel's staff. Tuere i9 no need of such fancies. The commonly acceptod 
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origin is far the most probable, 
t See Alexander Bower's History of the University of Edlnbargh, Vol. I, page 42. 
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In Great Britain there are but about ten or twelve institutions that 
have authority to confer these degrees, while in the United States there 
are more than three hundred and fifty. The number of schools, how- 
ever, at which students may prepare for examinations, and do actually 
study for such honors, is relatively as great in Great Britain as in this 
country. 

In 1836 the London University received its charter. Previous to that 
time university degrees were conferred in England only on graduates of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and Durham, who were required 
to sign the creed of the national Church. The obtaining of a degree was, 
indeed, hedged about by various difficulties wholly separable from 
scholarship and merit. Against this monopoly English public opinion 
finally rebelled, and insistea upon the establishment of a liberal and 
impartial authority, called the " London University," the main object of 
which, as expressed in its charter, is, " for the purpose of ascertaining, 
by means of ei^amiiiation, the persons who have acquired proficiency in 
literature, science, art, and other departments of knowledge, by the 
pursuit of such course of education, and of rewarding them by academi- 
cal degrees and certificates of proficiency as evidence of their respective 
attainments, and marks of honor proportioned thereto." The London 
University does not instruct, but simply examines and coTifers degrees. 

From its foundation to the present time the London University has 
exerted a powerful influence — it may not be unjust to say, relatively, 
the most powerful influence — to promote sound scholarship in Great 
Britain. Its potency is felt throughout the empire to the remotest colo- 
nies ; and yet it has little property, and expends the most of its income 
in prizes to promote scholarship. The officiary of the university consists 
of a Chancellor, appointed by the Crown ; a Vice-chancellor, elected 
annually by the Senate, and thirty-six Fellows, who, together, constitute 
the Se!»ate. They have also a representative in Parliament. All the 
graduates, complying with certain conditions, meet in convention and 
have certain limited and carefully-defined powers. 

The great work of the university has been to establish certain courses 
of study for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Doctor of Literature, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Laws, Docitor of Laws, Bachelor of Medicine, 
Bachelor of Surgery, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The candidate for any one of these degrees is allowed also to compete 
for " honors," in addition to simply obtaining the degree. 

By a supplemental charter, granted in 1867, the London University is 
authorized to extend all its privileges to women as well as to men, grant- 
ing, however, to women appropriate " Certificates of Proficiency," instead 
of the time-honored degrees. This is a kind of semi-concession of form 
to conservatism, after having wrested from it the substance, which it 
would be unwise to imitate. Undoubtedly the next step will soon be 
taken, and the actual degrees will be granted to women. 

From the calendar of the university for 1875, I learn that during that 
year thirty-two examiners and twelve assistant examiners were ap- 
pointed for all departments, exclusive of medicine, and fourteen medi- 
cal examiners. Semi-annual examinations were held, usually occupying 
only about a week. 

The calendar shows a long list of graduates, still it is reported that 
about one-half only of those who apply pass the required examinations. 
In many instances, undoubtedly those who fail, finding where their 
deficiency is, after more study are successful, 

[CosiygQATioNj SiQ. 4 J 
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It would be impossible and undesirable to reprodnce the London 
University in this country. The same occasion does not exist ; imitations 
are usually weak. Yet it is evident that a demand for a similar institu- 
tion here for different reasons does exist, and that, in the Board of Regents 
of the University of New York is found a corporation already clothed 
with authority to perform all the functions of such a university. 

The University of New York has the advantage of an independent 
origin, and a gi»adual growth. It has wisely begun with the improve- 
ment and encouragement of primary, acadeipic, and normal or training 
education. It has now authority to turn its attention to higher educa- 
tion. It has a delicate task to perform ; to ^o do this work as at the same 
time to strengthen and encourage the 'colleges and universities of the 
State. It should not be a rival, but an assistant. It should not attempt 
impossibilities. It may see fit to offer special examiiuitions to graduates 
of New York colleges, for honors, or particular certificates of proficiency, 
whirh would soon become of great value, if they were never bestowed 
exeept when worthily won. It has no pecuniary prizes with which to 
stimulate study. It remains to be seen what interest will be excited 
in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and for the honor attendant 
upon success. 
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REGENTS' EXAMINATIONS IN ACADEMIC STUDIES. . 

By Principal John E. Bradlbt. A. M., of Albany High School. 

The following paper on Regents' Examinations in Academic studies 
has been prepared by requestof the Honorable Secretary of the Board 
of Regents. It makes no attempt to exhaust the subject, but is rather 
designed to open it for discussion, and present a definite scheme of ex- 
aminations for consideration. 

At the University Convocation in 1876, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That the Regents of the University be requested by 'the 
. Convocation to institute a series of examinations in advanced studies 
for academic departments, and to issue certificates to students passing 
the same/* 

In accordance with this resolution, a law was passed, at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, providing for such examinations in the institu- 
tion, subject to the visitation of the Regents. Section 6 of chapter 425 
of the Laws of 1877, is as follows : 

" § 6. The Regents of the University shall establish in the academies 
and academic departments of union schools, subject to their visitation, 
examinations in such branches of study as are commonly taught in the 
same, and shall determine the rules and regulations in accordance with 
which they shall be conducted ; said examinations shall be prescribed in 
such studies, and shall be arratiged and conducted in such a manner, 
as, in the judgment of the Regents, will furnish a suitable standard of 
^aduation from the said academies and academic departments of utiion 
schools, and of admission to the several colleges of the State ; and they 
shall confer such honorary certificates or diplomas as they may deem 
expedient upon those pupils who satisfactorily pass such examinations. 
And the said Regents are hereby authorized to establish examinations, 
as to attainments in learning of any persons applying for admission to 
the same, to prescribe rules and regulations for the admission of candi- 
dates to said examinations, and for conducting them, and to confer and 
award such degrees, honorary testimonials or diplomas to persons who 
satisfactorily pass such examinations, as the said Regents may deem 
expedient. They shall audit and certify to the Comptroller all accounts 
for the expenses of establishing and conducting such examinations and 
all contingent expenses attending the same, and the amounts thereof 
shall be paid from the appropriation for this purpose made in the first 
section of this act." 

This action of the Convocation and of the Lefgislature seems to have 
settled the question with reference to these examinations being held, 
and any discussion of their desirability or importance is perhaps super- 
fluous ; but it may enable us more confidently to adopt a plan for these 
examinations, if we first consider some of the advantages which may be 
expected from them. 

The certificate now given by the Regents to those who have passed 
the preliminary examination in arithmetic, English grammer, geography 
and spelling, is known and has a recognized value throughout the State, 
and even among the educational institutions of other States. It is gen- 
erally accepted as a sufficient evidence of preparation in the elementary 
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English branches for a^niission to college, and has greatly contribnted 
to uniformity and thoroughness of iiistruct.ior. in all the lower gi*ades of 
« schools. It furnishes an admirable incentive to teacher, pupil, and 
parent to give due attention to the fundamental branches which the ex- 
amination covers. Quite unique and peculiar in its character, the pre- 
liminary academic examination has so vindicated its usefulness that no 
one will be found to oppose it. 

It would seem that the same system of examinations extended to 
academic studies must be productive of great benefit. The danger of 
shallowness and the omission of important subjects of study is by no 
means passed when the present Regents' certificate has been secured. 
The need of just such an incentive is perhaps nowhere more apparent 
than in the secondary grade of schools. 

To state the advantages of this grade of examinations a little clearly 
in order, we remark, first : 

1. They will afford a diploma of well-known and universal value. 
In order that any document should have a determinate valuation, 
it is necessary that the responsibility of its maker should be well- 
known. The unsupported note or bond of a stranger is worthless 
paper. The signature may be genuine, and the maker may be 
abundantly able and willing to pay, but no one will accept a note if 
he knows nothing of the source^ from which it emanates. And so, in 
order that the diploma of a literary institution should be of any service 
or value to its possessor, something must be known of the extent and 
thoroughness of its course of instruction. In the town or village where 
the academy is situated it will, no doubt, have a certain reputatioti, 
which will, to some extent, fix the worth of its diploma, but beyond the 
little section where the school is known, the honor of having graduated 
from it is about as uncertain as the validity of a strangers note. Now, 
when we remember that a large portion of the graduates of our high 
schools and academies wish to teach, many of them seeking places in 
other sections of the State than that in which they were educated, we 
see how great an advantage it would be to them and to the community, 
to have in. all the institutions, subject to the visitation of the Regents, a 
uniform standard or miTiimum of attainments, to be ascertained and 
attested by the same authority and under the same precautions as the 
preliminary certificate. Such a diploma would be current everywhere, 
and would, no doubt, soon supercede many of the questionable teachers' 
certificates granted by county commissioners and city boards of educa- 
tion. It would grow in dignity and value year by year as the system 
became more generally known, and would contribute powerfully to ren- 
der our educational system uniform and stable. 

2. A second advantage to be derived from these academic examina- 
tions should be, and, no doubt, will be, to furnish a more uniform, con- 
venient and satisfactory basis for admission to college. This is a subject 
which requires, and is rapidly receiving, new adjustment. Harvard 
and Yale have each held examinations for the admission of students 
this year in western cities at the same time, and in addition to the 
regular home examinations. A considerable number of the best colleges 
are now receiving, without examination, the graduates of certain ap- 
proved prep'itory schools, and other colleges say they would like to offer 
the same inducement to the graduates of the best schools, but hesitate 
to make an invidious discrimination among the numerous institutions 
from which they receive their students. There seems to be, not merely 
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a competitive movement among the colleges, but an attempt to bring the 
examination to the very doors of the preparatory schools. Such an effort 
is in the interests both of the colleges and of the large and deserving 
class of young men who are unable to afford the expense of attending 
the coiumenceraent examinations. Now, what better scheme for retain- 
ing our own young men in home institutions and inducing the hundreds 
who yearly resort t-o New England colleges to remain and complete their 
education in the colleges and universities of this State than to establish 
a system of examinations in all the branches required for admission to 
college in all the preparatory schools of the State ? To say the very 
least, the tendency would be to lead young men to choose those institu- 
tions with which they were thus placed in regular connection, and where 
they knew that they would be received without further examination. 
The colleges would be saved the necessity of admitting a large portion 
of their students conditionally, and the candidates would know without 
the anxiety and expense of the examination, whether they were up to 
the required standard. Much more might be, and ought to be said on 
this point, but we must hasten to speak of a deeper and more important 
aspect of this subject. 

3. The third, and most important advantage which will result from 
these examinations, is to be found in the effect they will have upon the 
pupils themselves. Examinations should serve as an incitement to 
effort. The student should be taught to regard them, not as barriers to 
impede his progress, over which he must climb or through which he 
must crawl, but rather as a standard by which to measure himself and 
his attainments. The object of such tests, while nominally to ascertain 
the stjadent's familiarity with the subject upon which he is examined, 
is, more exactly, to furnish an incentive to a thorough mastery of the 
subject. This ultimate design is often overlooked in the secondary and 
subordinate object of a test for promotion ; but it should never be for- 
gotten that examinations are a means and not an end in themselves. 
So far as they fail to stimulate the pupil and also the teacher to greater 
industry and effort, they practically fail. Whatever, then, will em- 
phasize their importance, and help to hohl them before the class for a 
long time in advance is desirable. And precisely these advantages will 
be found in the examinations proposed. Let a student certainly know 
that if he reaches a fixed standard he will receive a coveted diploma, as 
evidence of his proficiency, and that if he fails to reach the required 
standard, he will fail to receive it, and his diligence will be greatly in- 
creased ; and, what is still more valuable to him than the knowledge he 
will gain from the text-book, he will learn the ^reat lesson of overcom- 
ing difficulties, and attaining llie object of his desire by patient perse- 
verance and etibrt. And as he learns this great life-lesson, he will also 
be taught to aspire to higher and higher attainments. He will begin 
to feel that life is real and earnest, and that aspiration and ambition are 
necessary prerequisites to successful achievement. Nothing in the 
average boy seems more remarkable than his short-sightedness and 
sluggishness, his indifference to great realities, which lie a little 
removed from his ordinary field of observation and thought. Some con- 
stant and healthful influence is greatly needed to teach him aspiration 
and courage, to kindle within him the fire of ambition, and reveal to 
him the higher, nobler pleasure, which is the reward of successful 
achievement. 

4. Another advantage which ¥dll result flrom these examinations is. 
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that they will emphasize the importance of leading and fnndamental 
branches of study. In how majiy schools are algebra and geometry 
supei-ticially taught or wholly neglected, simply because the pupils do 
not. enjoy hard work. How many parents demand or at least accept for 
their children a smattering of branches entirely beyond them, or orna- 
mental accomplishments, instead of those strictly disciplinary studies 
which they really need. So, too. with reference to the so-called " practi- 
cal " studies. Many a scholar follows the delusion that different branches 
of study are beneficial just in proportion as they can be turned to actual 
use in gaining a livelihood. This mistake leads thousands, year by 
year, to an unwise selection of studies. It is high time that this dictate 
of a vulgar utilitarianism should cease. As if the culture of the intel- 
lect, the imp)rovement of the tastes, the elevation of the moral nature 
were of no higher value than what ready money they will command in 
the market ! Whatever will train the mind to habits of attention ; 
whatever will invigorate or polish any meiital power, lead to accuracy of 
thought or correctness of judgment ; whatever will enable the student 
to express his thoughts more clearly or forcibly ; whatever will impart a 
deeper insight into human nature and human conduct, liberalize one's 
views and strengthen sound convictions ; whatever, in short, will make 
one wiser, better, or more relined, is useful a!id " practical," though not 
one jot or tittle should be brought into requisition in after life. These 
examinations will have a tendency to divert study from those subjects 
which are of subordinate ob doubtful importance, and concentrate it upon 
those which deserve to take a leading rank. We quote a paragraph 
from an able paper on test examinations, read before the State Teachers' 
Association, in 1875, by D. J. Pratt, Ph. D., Assistant Secretary of the 
•Board of Regents : 

*' Such examinations, again, serve as a w^holesome stimulus and use- 
ful guide to the student duritig his whole preparatory course. They 
prompt attention to first principles, and suggest the importance of that 
independent knowledge which has been adverted to as characteristic of 
the model student. They enforce the habit of atteiiding alike to the 
minute details and the bold outlines of the subject pursued. In these 
and in various other respects, which might be noted, they exert an edu- 
cational influence for good, second, perhaps, only to that of the first- 
class, living teacher." 

Let us turn now to consider the scope and method of these examina- 
tions. 

And here, with reference to many practical questions we have excel- 
lent precedents in the preliminary examination. In most respects, it 
will be wise to adopt this as a model. A system which has grown up 
under such circumstances as have surrounded this examination, been so 
long tried and approved and produced such excellent results, will cer- 
tainly prove a safe guide so far as it can be followed. With reference 
to most of the details of the examination, the rules and instructions 
adopted for the government of the preliminary examination, and con- 
sequently well-known throughout the State, will immediately apply. 
The questions to be answered by the candidates should be prepared by 
an officer of the Board of Regents ; the examination should be held at 
the same hours in all the institutions, subject to their visitation ; the 
same precautions, as at present, should be taken that the result of the 
examination be above suspidon. 
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A practical difficulty is presented in the great diversity of grade and 
courses of study to be found m the secondary schools of this 8tate. To 
a considerable extent this diversity is accidental and unfortunate, and 
any influence which will tend gradually t.o remove it, and produce 
greater uniformity in organization and methods of instruction^ is de- 
sirable ; but it would be as unwise, as it is unnecessary, t>o adopt a Pro- 
crust-ean system and course of study to which all schools must imme- 
diately conform. At present, one institution gives special prominence 
to mathematical studies, another to the natural sciences, another to the 
classics, and still another to the modern languages. These distinctive 
peculiarities should not be interfered with. Again, some of the acade- 
mies and academic departments, subject to the supervi ion of the Re- 
gents, are necessarily of a very low grade ; others are semi-collegiate in 
their courses of study. It would neither be proper nor possible to bring 
all t^ the same uniform standard. 

The problem before us, then, seems to be to devise a system of exami- 
nations which shall be flexible and elastic enough to apply to all the 
different grades and kinds of secondary schools ; to afford a standard by 
which to test the thoroughness of the instruction in all the important 
branches of study pursued in them. A diploma, to be awarded at the 
end of the course, to those who pass a suitable examination, does not 
fully satisfy the requirements of the case ; for the branches pursued by 
one may be quite different from those pursued by another. 

Before preparing the following outline of examinations, the writer 
corresponded with the principals of many of the leading high schools 
and academies, and while he submits his plan for the consideration of 
of the Convocation with diffidence, he has great hope that it may prove 
a useful suggestion in determining the final scheme of the academic 
examination. 

It is recommended that : 

I. These examinations should be on the same general plan as the 
preliminary academic examination. 

II. They should embrace several distinct series of papers, to corres- 
pond with different courses of study, viz. : 

1. Mathematical (embracing, probably, Algebra and Geometry.)* 

2. Latin (embracing as much as is required for admission to college.) 

3. Greek (ditto.) 

4. History (American and general.) 

5. Natural Science. 

6. Philosophy and Criticism (embracing Rhetoric and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, or Logic, etc.) 

7. Modern Language and Literature (embracing English Literature 
and French or German.) 

III. A separate certificate should be granted to those passing the ex- 
amination in either of the above courses, and a diploma should be 
awarded to those who have received four certificates. 

No attempt has been made to specify minutely how much should be 
required under each of the above subjects, nor to determine just what 
stutlies should be included in each department, but rather to propose a 
plan which should be sufficiently elastic to apply to various schools and 
different courses of study. If it is deemed too comprehensive, the ex- 
amination in certain branches could be omitted, fur the present, without 
destroying the unity of the schemei 
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The organization of the eecondary and snperior institutions of this 
State into a university, subject to the Board of Regents, affords an o|>- 
portunity for such examinations which is not enjoyed by any other 
Htate. Tliey constitute a system or department somewhat similar to the 
French University, where such examinations of various grades have long 
been held with most satisfactory results. It cannot fail, here, as in 
France, to prove highly beneficial that the examination question should 
be prepared by some other officer than the teacher who instructs the 
class. 

The feasibility and usefulness of such examinations has also been 
demonstrated by the great success wnich has attended the local exami- 
nations, recently established by the English universities. These ex- 
aminations were begun in 1858, but were confined to the boys' schools 
of the middle class, where the pupils leave at sixteen or eighteen years 
of age to adopt principally business avocations. In 1865, the Cam- 
bridge local examinations were extended to women, and a few years 
later Oxford followed the example of Cambridge. Other universities of 
England and Scotland have also established local examinations. It has, 
perhaps, been in their effect upon female education, that theOocal ex- 
aminations have most conspicuously shown their merits. Previons to 
their establibhment, the work done in the girls' schools was exceedingly 
superficial and ill-regulated. By these examinations, the whole tone of 
school work has been invigorated, and schools for all classes now prepare 
their pupils for them ; girls of every grade of social position now enter 
as candidates. 

The attempts which have been made in this country by Harvard Uni- 
versity to establish examinations for women have, so far, been less suc- 
cessful, but the Boston " Society to Encourage Studies at Home," has 
produced excellent results, and many other associations have sprung up 
under its influence. 

The need of some such additional stimulus for our secondary schools 
must be confessed. A few years ago, an eminent professor -in a New 
York college said, in a public address, that there was no school in tliis 
State, west of the Hudson and north of Pougbkeepsie, where a boy 
could obtain a respectable preparation for college. At the public meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents, last December, a similar and perhaps 
stronger opinion was expressed by a high State official. Such state- 
ments are certainly exaggerations. There are excellent secondary 
schools in various parts, of the State, but they are not as good as they 
ought to become, and their number is far too small. There can be no 
doubt that the effect of these examinations will be to strengthen and 
develop academic education. If the criticism just referred to had been 
directed to the amount and quality of instruction received by girls, it 
would have been more nearly correct. If the colleges for young men 
suffer from the inadequate preparation of their students, those for young 
women are rendered almost impossible by the same cause. In 1875, out 
of 384 students at Vassar, 159 were in the preparatory department. At 
Wellesley, out of 300 stadents who entered a year ago last autumn, 250 
were relegated to the preparatory classes by the test of the entrance ex- 
amination. At Smith College, out of some 200 candidates for admission, 
only 14 were found fit to form a Freshman class. And yet, it is under- 
stood that neither Vassar nor Wellesley desires preparatory students, and 
only endures the incubus of preparatory departments because there are 
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not enongh academies and high schools of suitable grade to prepare 
their students. 

Iti discussing the effect of the local examinations in England and the 
need of improvement in this country, a writer in the Nation says: 

^'Looking at these great systems, and at the line training which 
English women now receive, one cannot but long that our American 
mrls, of the leisure class, ehould awaken to their own intellectual needs. 
Nobody would venture to maintain that our fashionable girls' schools 
(with one or two honorable exceptions), give a solid education ; and yet, 
year after year, many hundreds of dollars are spent on the education of 
each pupil, and she passes many hours of every day in the confinement 
of the school-room, only to leave it at eighteen, if naturally clever, with 
a despairiiig' disgust for the culture she has vainly groped after; or, if a 
dunce, with confirmed self-complacency in her ignorance. The effect of 
Buch culture is not only intellectual — it is moral, blight, for its atmos- 
phere is that of sham." 

Many other authorities might be quoted to show the prevalent feeling 
that something is needed to add greater efficiency to our secondary 
schools. This grade of education has been, in this 8tate, largely com- 
mitted to the direction of the Board of Regents. It cannot be denied 
that, under their fostering care, good work has been done, and great 
progress made. It is equally certain that the time has come when 
another step in advance should be taken. The business depression of 
the last four years, which has closed the shops and factories, has filled 
up the public schools. Thousands appreciate now, as they could not 
five years ago, the superiority of intellectual possessions t.o material 
wealth. They resolve that their children shall receive an outfit for life, 
which commercial revulsions will not sweep away, and which the lapse 
of time will but render more productive. It is the happy privilege of 
this venerable and honorable board, and the teachers in the schools, sub- 
ject to their control, to supply a great want of the schools of this State. The 
people have again expressed, through their representatives in the Legis- 
lature, their devotion to the normal and every other grade of public 
instruction. No expenditures are more cheerfully made or yield a richer 
or surer return than those in behalf of popular education ; and no de- 
liberations or plans for supervision evince more patriotism and sagacity 
than those which are designed to add strength, symmetry, and complete- 
ness to the system. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATORS IN INDIA. 

By Rev. Royal G. Wilder, A. M., of Kolapoor, India. 

India is the land of the Vedas— of an ancient civilization and religions 
culture, which gave to our brethren of the Aryan race a high name and 
position when as yet our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were but painted 
savages, clad in the skins of wild beasts, and practicing the cruel rites of 
their Druidic faith. 

But a few centuries have reversed this order. The Anglo-Saxon 
branch of this race has risen. The Hindu branch has gone *down. Why 
this mighty reversion ? 

We stop not to discuss this problem. We leave it for scientists and 
philosophers to solve at their leisure — only hoping they will solve it, and 
tell us the forces involved. 

We recognize our own preeminence, and our Christian faith and civili 
zation as prominent elements in it. 

We as readily recognize that our brother Aryans in India have 
declined — even from the nobler element,s of their own primal faith. We 
see that hey have relapsed from physiolatry to idolatry — ^gradually 
enlarging their pantheon to the number of 33(),00(),()00 of gods, many of 
them such as to require rites the most odious and revolting, even to the 
sacrifice of human victims. We see that in this process the Hindus 
degenerated physically, mentally and morally, till they became incapa- 
citated for seU'-goverum3nt, a»id h3nce an easy prey to foreign conquest 
and oppression — first under Moslem tyrants, and laterly under the juster 
rule of Great Britain. 

The story of th Hindus for the last 1000 years, their deep ignorance 
and superstition, their cruel sufferings under successive conquerors — 
sufferings from the frown of God and ths selfish greed, tyranny and lust of 
man — is one to stir the profoundest sympathy of human hearts. The 
supplanting of Moslem power in India by that of Great Britain marked 
an era of bright-r hope; and yet the gloomy fact darkens the entire 
history of the British conquest of India, that for more than 200 years of 
the growing power of the British East India Company, that company, 
then representing the fairest land of all Christendom, did not a thing 
designedly to lesa'en the superstitions, lighten the ignorance, or improve 
the mental or moral condition of its subject millions. 

It was left for an obscure youth from America to become God's instru- 
ment for introducing into the fossilized layers of Hin in society a new 
and vitalizing force. That youth was Gordon Hall. That force was 
Christian EdttcatUm — a force which has already broken the strong bonds of 
ignorance and superstition, though cemented by time and caste, has 
revealed and burnished the shining qualities of many an Aryan mind, 
disclosing rare gems of intellect and unthought-of eleraetits of power, 
rai^Jig thousands of Hindus to an equality with the best scholars of 
Christendom in mental, moral and Christian elements of character, and 
thus giving abundant promise of a future for the Aryans of India to be 
surpassed by that of no other people on the globe. 

In claiming for Gordon Hall the honor of being foremost in introducing 
Christian education into British India, 1 would detract nothing from other 
workers in this same cause. All honor to Carey and Marshmau^ already 
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prosecnting their work in the little Danish settlement of Sarampore, 
when our American missionaries first reached India — as also to Swartz 
Zie^anbalg, and their associates, previously engaged in evangelistic labors 
in the South of India. But Hall was the first Christian Educator to gain 
a foothold in British Indian territory, and this with mu h sacrifice and im- 
minent peril to his own life. HalPs banishment by the Governor-General 
on his first latiding at Calcutta, his reappearance at Bombay, the stringent 
order of Sir Evan Napean, the Bombay Governor, requiring him to go 
on board the only ship in the harbor and sail at once for England ; Hall's 
hasty flight in a native boat down the coast hoping to gain the territory 
of a native prince beyond British rule, helped in this escape by ieut. 
Wade and one noble Christain lady, who took him in her own carriage 
to the unfrequented point where he found the native boat awaiting him 
— tha rapid pursuit, arrest and re-conveyance to Bombay by British offi- 
cials at the Governor's order, though providentially too late for the ship 
which had meantime sailed; \\\^ consequent detention in Bombay wait- 
ing another ship till he penned that thrilling appeal whose earnest words, 
hot from a soul on fire with love to Christ and the perishing heathens, 
burned into the soul of Sir Evan Napean and other Christians in India 
and England, moving eventually the British Parliament and resulting 
under God in breaking down the wicked policy of the East India Com- 
pany, and opening up all India to the gospel and Christian education — 
these are incidents constituting a page of history and of heroism far 
too little known even by American Christians to whom, through Gordon 
Hall, accrues the honor of tiis grand achievement. 

Number op American Educators in India. 

The list of American educators in India, for longer or shorter periods, 
during the last 64 years, embraces some 250 ordained missionaries, and 
an equal number of assistant missionaries, including mamed aiid un- 
married women, most of whom have borne a most worthy part in this 
work. The names of such men as Winslow and Scudder, of Madras ; 
Spaulding, Poor and Meigs, of Ceylon; Graves, Allen and Hume, of 
Bombay ; Campbell, Warren, and scores of others in Northern, Western 
and Southern India, with such women as Mrs. Spaulding, Harriet Win- 
slow, and Ann Hasseltine Judson, are enough to assure us that they 
represent a noble band of most earnest and unselfish workers. Many of 
them had but brief periods of service, but others had 30, 40, and even 
50 years of most faithful and fruitful toil. 

But, it is not so much my purpose to magnify the workers in this 
enterprise as to 8i)eak of the work they accomplished ; and, having 
already glanced at the origin of this work, let me now speak, in briefest 
terms, of the motive involved, the extent of this education, its influence 
on the policy of othei* missionaries, its influence on the British Goternment, 
and its results, both achieved and prospective to the people of India. 

Motives. 

Hall landed in Bombay February 11, 1813. Held in durance by the 
government, after his attempted flight into native jurisdiction, and 
wholly unskilled in the language of the people, he must have labored 
under special disabilities. But his burning desire for the temporal and 
spiritual good of the people was like a fire shut up in his bones< — a 
mighty passion brooking no restraint. He was not a mere teacher, 
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working to fulfil a contract, and secure a stipulated salary. None such 
have ever been found among all the American educators of India. 
Their ruling motive has ever been the spiritual good of the Hindus, 
That they resorted so largely to schools, and expended so much of their 
time and energies on the young, is only evidence of the practical elements 
of their own mitids, and the intentness of their purpose. That these ele- 
ments appeared so distinctively in case of this first pioneer in the work, 
is proof of a favoring providence in his admirable fitness for the enter- 
prise. Rapi<ily becoming master of the native language, and finding 
his best endeavors, by public, preaching, unsatisfactory, not because of 
any lack of power in the gospel, but because it proved impossible to 
infuse Christian truth into minds brim full of the grossest errors and 
superstitions, which had been born with them, and had grown with their 
growth, till they had become inseparable parts of their most sacred 
belief, thought, feeling, and even of life itself; as impossible as it is to 
pour water into a vessel filled with crooked nails embedded in cement, 
utterly impervious to moisture, he sought to mollify and disintegrate 
ignorance, error, and superstition, by process of educating youthful 
minds ; hence, he originated schools in the very first year of his efforts, 
and we soon find him writing to his old teacher, the Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Andover, as follows, viz. : " Native schools and the school-book society 
are among our most promising objects. All our exertions in the way of 
schools an<i school-books are attended with much encouragement." And 
agaiti : " The business of schooling among the natives is every day be- 
coming more interesting, promising, and popular." Just here, in this ' 
experience of Gordon Hall, we find the true motive of all that has been 
done by missionaries to educate the Hindus, to the present time. 

Brief Summa^ry op Educational Work. 

A most careful collation of all the annual reports and records of the 
first 40 years of the Bombay Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., the first and 
oldest mission foriegn mission ever established from this land, reveals 
the following result, viz: A constant average of 20 schools, with an 
average attendance of over 1,000 pupils. 

The statistics of the Ahmed nuggur Mission, of the same Board, are 
less perfect, but its schools and pupils have been largely in excess of 
those of the Bombay mission. The writer of this paper recalls contin- 
uous years of labor in that Mission, when the number of pupils in the 
seminary and schools under his personal teaching or supervision, exceeded 
1800. When sent thence, in 1852, to establish a new mission in unbroken 
Hinduism, in the Independent Native Kingdom of Kolapoor, he found 
schools his only possible means of gaining a connection with the people ; 
and once having succeeded in establishing schools, while prosecuting 
his work alone for a score of years, he maintained an average of some 
500 pupils till the people themselves w^ere roused to effort, and king 
and chiefs joined in the work. 

Female Education. 

The origin and history of female education, by our educators in India, 
have proved it to be a work of greater difficulty and bulder aggression 
on Hindu bigotry and superstition than that for the other sex. There is a 
volume of patient and persevering toil here, almost wholly unknown to 
the Christian public. Our Zenana workers in India are now known and 
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honored. But who knows of the many earnest, loving, patient, persever- 
ing Christian women, who prayed and toiled in this same work two-score 
years before Zenana work found a name, and without whose antecedent 
toil it could never have come to exist in its present form ? All the long 
years from 1820 to 1860, there were American wonien in India, toiling 
most patiently and zealously to educat^e and elevate the degraded women 
of that lar»d — single women, like Miss Cynthia Farrar — wives and 
widows of missionaries, like Mrs. Mary Graves, both of whom lived and 
died and made their graves among the Hindu women, for whom they 
prayed and labored. There have been many such women among our 
-American educators in India, whose untiring zeal, quenchless Christian 
love, and heroic self-sacrifice, with God's help, made Hindu female 
education a possibility, and whose memory may well come over Christian 
hearts as an inspiration, bringing with it something of the fragrance of 
the precious ointmetit poured on the feet of Jesus. 

A partial examination of the educational history and statistics of the 
Missions of A. B. C. F. M., at Madras, Madura, and on the Island of 
Ceylon ; of the Mission of our Dutch Reformed brethren, having its 
center at Arcot; of our American Baptist and Lutheran Brethren 
among the Telugus, and elsewhere ; and of the missions of the American 
Presbyterian Church along the Gangetic Valley, and far up in Northern 
India, leads me to estimate the Hindu children and youth sharing the 
advantages of our American Missionary Schools, as not less than 20,000, 
continuously for a series of some 50 years. And, estimating that some 5,000 
of these youths have left the schools, and gone out into Hindu society each 
year, your American educators have thus sent out 250,000 Hindu youth, 
educated fairly in the fundamental and practical branches of knowl- 
edge — many of them in the higher branches — all of them instructed in 
the fundamental elements of Christian truth ; and this armj'' of educated 
men now holding the places of honor and influence in most of the 
towns and villages of the whole land. But I was to speak of the 

Inplubncb op this Ambricant Education on thb Policy op Other 

, Missions. 

"We need not arrogate any special wisdom to our American missionaries 
for their resorting so largely to schools in their early evangelistic efforts 
for the enlightenment of the Hindus. We need not infer that European 
missionaries, in the progress of experience, would not have adopted the 
same agencies. In seeking to evangelize India, the use of schools was 
only the result of practical common sense. That the English mission- 
aries at Serampore, and 8war;z and his coadjutors in the south of India, 
engrossed as they were at first in Bible translation and other special 
schemes, did 'not, at the outset, resort to schools so largely as the Ameri- 
can missionaries did, is no proof that experience would not have brought 
them to perceive the true value of this arm of the service. Be this as it 
may, in British India, Hall and his associates were the pioneers, begin- 
ing their work in Bombay 16 years in advance of any other Protestant 
missionaries ; hence, too, they were pioneers in the work of education. 
When European missioiuiries subsequently came in, they at once had 
the full benefit of our American educators' experience, and certain it is 
they resorted to schools in equal or larger measure. The Scotch mis- 
sionaries, on coming to India, established schools at once, both on the 
continent, and in Bombay, and soon outstripped the American mission- 
aries, both in the number of their schools and the high character of the 
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education they imparted. The agents of the London and Chnrch Mis- 
sionary Societies adopted the same course. The Irish Presbyterians 
were quick r.o perceive the advantage of these same agencies, and Chris- 
tian education has been found to be the special and indispensable agent, 
by all Protestant denominations, in their attempts to evangelize India. 
Of the thousands and hundreds of thousands of Hindu youth thus edu- 
cated, in the different Protestant missions of India, I attempt no esti- 
mate. Let those who venture to decry these most effective agencies 
compare results in our missions in India, where schools have most 
abounded, with results in those where education has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

Influence op this Missionary Education on the British Government. 

I have already mentioned that for 200 years of growing power of the 
honorable East India Company in India, it sought in no way to benefit the 
natives of that land. We do that company no wrong when we affirm 
that its ruling motive, during all these years, was ** lust of power and 
greed of gold." fcJome writers and speakers are forever declaiming on 
the mission of England in the conquest of India as being to evangelize 
the millions of her Hindu subjects. The honorable East India Company 
meant the evangelization of India just as much as Joseph's brethren 
meant the salvation of their race from the coming famine, when they 
sold him into Egypt. But when Gordon Hall and his. associates took the 
gold of Christian charity, and consecrating it with their own life-blood, 
gathered with it the priceless sympathy of Christian hearts, and poured 
out all as a free-will offering on the altar of Christian love and devotion, 
thereby to bring to the millions of India the priceless treasures of the 
gospel and Christain education, there was a fragrance in the offering and 
a vital power in the example which no materializing forces could limit or 
resist. You scientists tell us of a physical law that no particle of matter 
is ever annihilated. Your Christian workers have discovered a law no 
less inflexible and wide-reaching — the law that no honest effort in the 
cause of God and humanity is ever lost. You may as well attempt 
to extinguish the sun as to put out the light of a noble de.ed. Hall lived, 
and died^ for the Hindus. 8uch self-devotion told on Hindu hearts; nor 
less eflFectively on the better class of British officers who thus came to 
see that their heathen subjects had souls and interests that they, too, were 
bound to respect. The example of devoted men and women living 
and dying for the Hindus with no wish for worldly gain, brought its 
daily lessons to these Britons drawing their immense revenues from the 
sweat and toil of the natives, till, from very shame and to quiet troubled 
consciences, they began some puny efforts to educate their native sub- 
jects. The first formal efforts of this kind were instituted under the 
title of the " Bombay Education Society." This was in its infancy when 
I reached India 31 years ago. Its measures were timid and halting. 
They involved an unceasing conflict between British officers whose hearts 
had become amenable to the nobler instincts of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, and officers of the old school who saw in every attempt to 
enlighten the natives, frightful magazines of gun-powder and dynamite 
in close contact with HluJu superstitions, all realy to exploia to the 
total destruction of British rule in India, this conflict led to compro- 
mises as to both the quantity and quality of the education to be impart- 
ed under government supervision. Timid souls of the old school urged 
the greatest caution. They Would have education doled out in homce- 
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pathic doses, and from these, even, would eliminate the slightest flavor 
of Christianity, lu adopting a system of rigid religious neutrality, they 
straightened up so perpendicularly as to lean a long way backwards. 
They put no restriction on teaching the Hindu Vedas and iShasters or 
Mohommedan Koran, but rigidly excluded their own Bible, and tore out 
the Ten Commandments from a European text-book they introduced into 
their schools. But 

Results Were Soon Manifest. 

A beginning was made. The wedge entered, and required but gentle 
blows to drive it home. The schools were crowded with boys and young 
men. Progress was rapid. Under the discipline of Western education, 
Argan minds in India developed elements and energies not a whit, 
inferior to those of their brethren in Great Britain. The schools — both 
missionary and government — increased in number. Their reports of 
progress inspired enthusiasm. Benevolent men, both in India and 
England, read them with profoundest interest. The Secretary of State for 
India in council authorized a system of grants-in-aid to missionary and 
private schools. The zeal of British officials grew apace. Universities, 
ranking in curriculum and thorough scholarship with the best institu- 
tions of Grreat Britain, were established, one in each of the large cities. 
These to-day are tilled with young Hindus competing in all branches of 
higher education, manned by the ablest scholars of Europe as professors, 
and these supplemented by the most eminent of their Hindu graduates. 
The eleven different departments of public instruction covering the dif- 
ferent presidencies and provinces of India — all now under thorough 
government supervision — ^have their colleges, high-schools and institu- 
tions of different grades, down to the common or primary schools, all 
acting as feeders to the Universities; and this system of education thus 
' inaugurated admits of growth and extension without limit. Several of 
my own pupils have passed through the Bombay University with high 
honor, and now hold posts of influence commanding salaries from two to 
four times the salary of a missionary. I estimate the students in all 
these universities and schools under government supervision at 1,500,000. 
Of the thousands going out from these institutions evey year, constitu- 
ting the educated and reforming element of Hindu society, I may not 
speak in detail. They are the potential, leading spirits in all parts of 
India. The elements of moral teaching are sadly wanting in govern- 
ment institutions. But instead of decrying them on this account, let 
Christian benevolence gird herself to supply this lack. 

Prospective Results. 

I have spoken of results actually achieved in this work of Christian 
education. I have not spoken of the mighty masses of ignorance still 
untouched. In following my rapid sketch of this movement — the kind- 
ling of an enthusiastic love of knowledge on the part of Hindu youth — 
the establishing of colleges and schools in so many of the cities and 
villages throughout the whole land — if, in listening to this account, any 
of my hearers are inclined to infer — surely education has accomplished its 
mission in India, the millions of that land must now be becoming nearly 
as well educated as our own people, then it becomes my duty to guard 
you against such misapprehension. And to do this I need but mention 
the fact that, taking the whole population of the Bombay Presidency 
where your American educators tirst began this work, and where it has 
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been most ably followed by other missionaries and by government, the pro- 
portion of the population able to read is only 1 in 20 or 5 per cent. 

In Madras, 1 in 21. 

In N. W. Provinces, 1 in 58. 

In Central Provinces, 1 in 67. 

The teaching and enlightenment of the millions of India is a work yet to 
be accomplished. The leaven has been placed in the meal and begun to 
work just enough to show that it is genuine leaven, and the meal is 
becoming amenable to divinely established laws. 

I have left myself no time to speak of the earning results of this Chris- 
tian education in India. That it has given a mighty impulse to some 
Hindu minds all over the land, is manifest. It has developed the high- 
est order of ability in scholarship, statesmanship, and all the practicable 
walks and duties of life. It has exploded Hindu superstitions and raised 
an irrepressible desire and purpose to reform and elevate their people. 
One of my own pupils, a graduate of the university, closes a printed 
monagraph addressed to his countrymen with these ringing utterances: 
"Now, educated readers, let us shake off indolence, disregard the voice 
of trimmers, weigh evidence for ourselves, exercise the right of private 
judgment, gird up our loins and tight in the noble cause of oppressed 
humanity.** This man holds a high position as educator and anthor, 
prosecuting his work with rare discretion, energy and industry. Half a 
dozen of his published >vorks, small volumes, have reached me recently. 
He is one of many thousands holding like posts of influence in all parts 
of India. Such men are an ample guarantee that the reign of Hindu 
superstition is etfectually broken — that an era of Christian education and 
civilization has fairly dawned on India. Educated minds have become 
cognizant of their power and conscious of their rights. The progress of 
education and enlightenment has gained a momentum that cannot now 
be stayed. The contact of Chris tiaii civilization, and the changed policy 
of British rule in later years, have encouraged and developed native 
aspirations the disappointment of which would involve the gravest peril. 

The old problem of 1776 is again looming up, and demanding the 
attention of British statesmen. Educated Hindus are petitioning for 
representation in the British Parliaraetit. I speak no words of prophecy, 
but indorse the utterance of my old Hindu pupil, from whom I have 
already quoted, thus illustrating, at the same time, the results of Chris- 
tian education on Hindu minds, and expressing my sentiments in his 
own vigorous language, as found in his latest work on political reform, 
viz. : " The stability of British rule in India will be in proprotion to 
timely concessions to the reasonable demands of the natives, to the will- 
ingness of our rulers to recognize their growing intelligence, and to give 
them ample opportunities to develop their civilization, and rise to equal- 
ity with the natives of England." And again, combining western force 
of thought with Oriental affluence of illustration: "So long as England 
does not permit India to represent herself and her diverse interests * * * 
the Indo-British Government will be like a magnificent massive bridge 
without the key stone ; like a broad, high wall, without a deep foundation; 
like a religion without its revelation ; a large and rich family without 
women and children ; or a fertile farm in Marharashtra without a well 
in its center." 

In closing this paper, let us not forget its beginning. Let us not lose 
sight of the humble American missionary, who planted the educational 
seed, whence has grown a tree so lofty and umbrageous — outstripping a 
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thousand-fold the beautiful banyan of India; embracing the whole 
land with her wide-spreading branches, and furnishing shade and 
shelter, and most precious fruit to the millions of that sunny clime. 

Leaving wholly out of view the higher and spiritual aims of this work, 
I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen of this convention, that the results 
in education alone, with attendant and inseparable social elevation and 
improvement, are a rich and abundant compensation for all the toil and 
money and life expended in it. When my own meriyory recalls the dark 
kindom of Kolapoor, as it was twenty-five years ago— the very hot-bed 
of ignorance and superstition — how the highest nobility thought, it no 
shame to be imable to read or sign a [)iiblic document, and one solitary 
school of a few half-naked boys was all that deserved the n;inie of school 
in the whole kingdom — when I recall these facts, and with them the 
patient, protracted, and persistent efforts, which, eventually, like drop- 
ing water, wore upon the stones of prejudice, and drew the first pupils 
to our school ; and then, how the number grew slowly, and yet more and 
more rapidly, till their fears and prejudices gave way, their love of 
education kindled, glowed and burned, bringing princes and people 
under its sway, till the king and his chiefs contributed $200,000 for a 
high school — a structure more magnificent and imposing than the palace 
itself — how we left 500 pupils in that one institution, and not less than 
6,000 in the other outlying schools — when memory recalls these events, 
and the mighty change that has come over the great mass of the peo- 
ple — should not any man value an opportunity for bearing a part 
in such service in behalf of humanity ? 

We don't intend to shut our eyes to the higher aims — the immortal 
interests of this work. The 100,000 living communicants in the Chris- 
tian churches of India, with the half-million nominal Christians won 
from the most cemented system of false religion the world has ever 
known, constitute a living monument to the power of Christ's Gospel — 
a monument to grow in magnitude and beauty for all time, and be 
crowned with immortal glory in eternity. An<l yet, on the lowest esti- 
mate of humanity, where can you find a grander enterprise ? — one more 
worthy to inspire enthusiasm and enlist the love and energies of human 
hearts, than you have here in efforts, by means of Christian education, 
to elevate and bless, mentally, morally, socially and politically, people 
and races held for ages so hopelessly in the grasp of degrading igno- 
rance and superstition ? 

[Convocation, 8io. 5.J 
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COXSTRUCnOX OF LATK PREPOSfTlOXS WITH CASES 

Bj Principal "Ezra. J. Pbck, A. M., of Homer Academy juid TTnioa ScbooL 

It is not the purpose of this paper to adTance new theories in linguistic 
geology, or to lay bare the strata of buried language, and show that 
adverbs and prepositions are foess^il cases. It is rather to make a practi- 
cal use of the facta as ascertained, and to apply them to the work of 
the class-room. 

To leam a language, is to learn the relations of words. To learn 
another language, is to leam a different method of expressing the same 
relation. If we use certain words as governing or relation words, we 
should, at least, define the principle of government or relation. 

To say that a case is accusative or ablative, after certain prepositions, 
is not giving the relation or syntax. The work of the Philologists in giv- 
ing us the original force and meaning of relation words, becomes, then, 
of the first importance in determining the present power and use of 
these terms. They have shown us that, in the older Greek, the preposi- 
tion is used as an adverb almost constantly ; some think entirely ; while 
in the later forms and in Latin, the same word is used both as a verb 
modifier and as a relation word. 

The same is true in English. ' We say : " The sword pierced his body 
through," or, " The sword pierced him through the body." Beginning 
further back, nearer the protoplasm of language, the explorer has 
found that the adverbs are petrified cases, and that the prepositions were 
originally adverbs ; but that either in the process of development, or by 
the law of "survival of the fittest," the prepositions have wandered 
away from their primary use, and have become mere connectives of 
adverbial and adnominal relations. Is this wholly true in Latin ; are 
they not still clearly adverbs, with strictly local ideas ? Grammarians 
have used them as governing words. Most of us, twenty years ago, or more, 
learned that twenty-six prepositions govern the accusative, and eleven 
the ablative, and have so taught others. Is this true ? Does the prepo- 
sition govern its case, or does the case require the preposition ? Does not 
the case ending indicate the relation, and, sometimes complete it with the 
preposition ? We say : " Eo Romam," but, " Eo ad urbem." In both sen- 
tences the accusative is the object of motion, and in the latter, the particle 
ad has no more to do with the verb than the noun. Again we say, Eo in 
urbem, or, Ineo urbem. In one case, the particle is post-position, in the 
other pre-positioh ; and the meaning is precisely the same, and adverbial 
in both. It is not necessary to multiply examples of this kind. We 
shall find that wherever the particle is really a jcwdposition — that is, 
placed before the verb, that the verb governs the case, either dative 
after verbs compounded, accusative of direct object or ablative of source 
and separation. The particle is then an adverb when a pre-position. 
Why is it not when post-position ? We find, by consulting the lexicon, 
these words in the primary signifi -ation convey strictly local ideas, and 
that the accusative and ablative with which they are construed are the 
only cases used for this purpose, and it is not difficult to conceive how 
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the derived meanings have the same force in all abverbial phrases. If 
we, then, regard the so-called preposition as retaining its original ad- 
verbial force, the ordinary rules of syntax, with some slight modifica- 
tions, will apply to the goveriiment of cases after prepositions. Let 
us govern the case by defining its relafion under the appropriate rule, 
and let the particle go with the verb where it belongs. If this be proper 
in adverbial phrases, it is no less correct for adnominal phrases. Ad- 
verbs are, very commonly, modifiers of nouns, regularly so in the Greek 
language, and to some extent in Latin and English. Let us still govern 
the case by defining its relations, and let the particle, go with the gov- 
erning substantive. But, if it is preferred to accept the common view 
of prepositions and regard them as simply relation words, more exactly 
defining the meaning of the cases, the same method will apply, and we 
may govern the case and parse the preposition as a connective. The 
rules with their modifications are as follows, viz. : 

1. The accusative is the case or direct object. 

2. The accusative is used after words implying motion or direction. 

3. Time, how long, and distance, how far, are in the accusative. 

4. The accusative is used adverbially or for specification. 

5. The ablative is used of cause, manner, means, or instrument, quality, 
specification, and price. 

6. The voluntary agent after passive verbs is the ablative with ab. 

7. The person by whom, as means of instrument, is in the accusative 
with per. 

8. Words denoting source or separation, are followed by the ablative. 

9. Cause is often expressed by the accusative, with ob. or propter. 

I take the following examples of the different prepositions, with cases, 
in the first one hundred lines of the first book of the ^neid. 

1st line. "Arma virumque cano Trojac qui primus ab oris." Oris, 
abl. source or separation. 

4th line. " Vi superum saevae memorem lunonis ob iram." Iran, ace. 
of cause. 

13th line. ** Karthago, Italiam contra." Italiam, ace. of direction. 

19th line. " Progeniem sedenim Trojam a sanguine duci." Sanguine, 
abl. source or separation. 

24th line. " Prima quod ad Trojam pro caris gesserat Argis." Tro- 
jam, ace. of motion or direction, Argis, abl. of cause. 

29th line. ** His accensa super jactatos aequore to to." Aequore, abla- 
tive of place. 

31st line. " Multosque per annos." Annos, accusative of time, how 
long. 

32d line. " Maria omnia circum." Maria, accusative of motion or 
direction. 

34th line. " Vix e conspectu." Conspectu, ablative source or separa- 
tion. 

36th line. " Servans sub pectore vulnus." PeCtore, ablative place. 

47th line. " Una cum gente tot annos." Gente, ablative accompani- 
ment. 

51st line. " Nimborum in patriam." Patriam, accusative of motion 
or direction. 

89th line. '^ Teucrorum ex oculis." Ablative of separation. 
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In conclnsioTi, the one point I wish to urge is this : That we give the 
full syntax of the case, by exactly defining the relation giving the par- 
ticle its original force as a modifier of the preceding verb or substantive, 
or using it as a mere connective, more exactly defining, and to say that 
the case requires the preposition rather than that the preposition governs 
the case. 
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CULTURE AND LIMITATION. 

By Professor John Jahbs Lbwis, A. M., Madison University. 

He who is lord of the oceans of resources implied in broad culture, 
mental, aesthetic, religious ; who, by it, is self-poised, calm, courteous to 
deference ; who is positive but under control, intense but knowing no 
hurry, never cold and never contemptuous ; is of the consummate flow- 
ering of the race, in its present intellectual or spiritual phases. , 

That, in effect, is the idea of culture to be suggested in this paper. It 
is not stated as a definition. It is not claimed to be the best view or idea. 

Culture is a resultant of forces. These may be mental, physical, 
developed, and inherited. We do not purpose to limit the term to any 
of its phases or factors. It refers to a reverent and helpful nature, 
rather than to the nature of man as a thinking machine, or as an intel- 
lectual iceberg like John Stuart Mill. 

Pair, indeed, is the lofty mountain whose sky-piercing wedge uplifts 
above the cumulus, and stands all the day, rosy and glacial, against the 
sun. But far up in that awful altitude is eternal solitude. The kingliest 
spirit must not only tower into high, keen air, but also must arrest and 
detain subtle and fleeting forces, and distribute, from a loftier and amp- 
ler nature, the streams which may be gladsome and life-bestowing to the 
dwellers of the plains. However eminent, a man may yet be the more 
conspicuous figure of an intense isolation, shining and icy, but lonely in 
solitude and glacial as death. Socrates and Jesus were Himalayas 
among men, but they drew men up to themselves. A needless result of 
culture is isolation. 

Culture has been defined as a fruit of study ; so it is, in a mathemat- 
ical sense. Culture, as knowledge, the knowledge gained from books, 
is not what I mean. I mean character, as affected by the results of 
study, observation, reflection, and by the deliberate choice of whatever 
is noble and helpful. I mean the evolution of virile character in the 
selection of the best. I mean, too, the possession of the aesthetic nature, 
whether trained and developed, or rudimentary. 

Culture implies potentiality and possession as " fruits ;"* but not less 
it implies hunger and endeavor, powers not satisfied with fruits. It is 
the ornament of a clear brain, and it gives dignity to a kind heart. It 
is positive, but reverent ; it is chastened in manners and voice. 

Culture is breadth; not breadth negatively, nor by generals, but 
breadth of understanding and learning; breadth of sensibility and 
artistic feeling; breadth, both of aspiration and endeavor — of deference 
and charity. 

Not long after college days, I had an occasion for calling upon a gen- 
tleman in Brooklyn, a man of culture and of eminent social position. 
With me was the usual amount of boyish fever and self-consciousness. 
With him were quiet courtesy, and self-possession. Often recurs 
to memory that quiet room and that quiet man. The few ornaments 
of the room were elegant, but there was no display. Nothing of the 
bear or lion was in the man's manner ; he made no show of superi- 
ority; he talked with me quietly, slowly, and just as he would have 
done, probably, had I been the prince of social Wales. One would sup- 
pose he had been well-born, as well as well-bred ; for, early advantages. 
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a kindly home, pleasant voices heard in childhood, are worth mnch to a 
boy ; worth mach to American youth, who are, too often, self-assertive, 
nndnly independent and familiar, misstaking' boldness for courage, and 
impudence for self-possession. A kindly voice and a kindly eye, at 
home, will do more for a bov than a district school. Blood will tell. Good 
blood in the veins is worth much. Family traits are an inheritance. 
The boy who starts out in life under wholesome home encouragement 
has an advantage. Many a boy never heard a word of encouragement 
at home, where it was most needed, and was almost startled by the 
unlooked-for commendation of some stranger. Home life often leaves 
its stamp^in either boorishness or gentility. Boorishuess, or rude strength, 
is not, certainly, real force. 

The gentleman, of whom I have spoken, had force ; it was conscious 
force ; it was force-under high culture ; it was force in reserve, repressed, 
chastened. The usual excess of life's flowering and pompous display 
had been pruned to symmetry of development, and chastened to the 
perfection of life's fruitage. He was a man to whom great trusts were 
committed. He was a patron and supporter of schools. 

His name stood for integrity and power. He was a man to merit 
" The grand old name of gentleman." 

Another man has lately taken a large share of public attention. He 
is a man of vast energy and self-assertion ; a man of great abilities, 
unscrupulous and scheming. When he was elected member of the 
House for a short term, he suddenly overshadowed and dwarfed all of 
his own party. He was everywhere at once. He stormed during the 
session. He out-talked the noisiest. Men stopped speaking when he 
came nigh, or when he began to speak. When he walked, he filled the 
passage-ways ; his very presence filled hall or ante-room. Wherever he 
was, there was nothing else. Justice lifted her bandage to look at him, 
and tilted one scale I He could sit for the picture of Dickens' Mr. 
Stryver — ^the prototype of Dr. Keneally. Says Mr. Dickens : " Mr. 
Sfcryver, a man of little more than thirty, but looking twenty years older 
than he was, stout, loud, red, bluff", and free from any drawback of 
delicacy, had a pushing way of shouldering himself, morally and 
physically, into companies and conversations, that augured well for his 
shouldering his way up in life." 

There are plenty of Mr. Stryvers and David Dudley Fields — plenty 
of them. ** Woods is full of 'em." With all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of positive natures, they rarely fail of becoming conspicuous. 
They domineer ; they succumb before the moral laws only. No man 
transgresses the moral laws without recompense, soon or late. 

I have placed before you the pictures of two men. The one is of that 
imperious nature, which in the ages expresses itself in law, politics, 
religion, statecraft, and war, and is, according to time and circumstan- 
ces, the absolutist, the despot, the conqueror, the reformer, — Bismarck 
or Luther, Julius II. or Cromwell, Lord Chief Justice Jeffrey, Cotton 
Mather, Brougham, or David Dudley Field. 

The other is of a nature not less positive, but combines with ardent 
conviction the last results of culture of mind, person, and even voice. 
It is Monsei^neur Capell, Edward Everett, Channing, Goethe, Raleigh, 
Abelard or Pericles. Add brilliancy, it is Macaulay ; add ambition, it 
is Benjamin Disraeli or Aaron Burr ; add an heroic purpose, it is Charles 
Kiugsley or Charles Sumner. 
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I have spoken of but two classes of eminent tnen. I have not tried 
to combine. If you were to choose either, which ? 

Most men's ideals are either indefinite or variable. As a man's ideal, 
80 is he. As a man wills — wills definitely, powerfully, and eternally, 
so will he be. 

Some of you stand on the rim of college or academic days, and 
another horizon opens. Hills of difficulty and vales of humiliation be- 
fore you, gentlemen. Fortunate what one among you escapes four or 
five years of prolonged pain. You may not know such four or five 
years. Selfishness, the usual selfishness of the scholar, may not let you 
know them ; stoicism may repel them ; a stout heart will surmount 
them ; culture will wring profit out of them. Blessed be the hope and 
enthusiasm of youth I 

Culture you have gained. It may not be that which is based on ex- 
perience ; nor, perhaps, is it that calmness and self-mastery which age 
and discipline of life bring to some. It may not be that which comes 
by advantage of birth, together with the inheritance of culture. Per- 
haps, culture is now crude, and is a beginning — as youth is crude, and 
is a beginning. 

Will you have culture broader, finer ? You will gain greater knowl- 
edge — the fruits of study ; will you gain culture ? 

In the deliberate endeavor to secure it, one becomes aware of limita- 
tions on every side. The first limitation I pick out is. 

The number of years already past 

The story of life is usually told by the fortieth year. The possibili- 
ties in a man are commonly evident by that time. " But seventy - years 
allotted to the best," and, not middle age, but youth, is the seed-time of 
life. Later honors come, and I am almost ready to except from my as- 
sertion the inventor and the college graduate. But, what fire and force 
are in a man, have usually given clear evidence before his fortieth year ; 
often before his thirtieth. 

The reputation of a thousand Englishmen was national before they 
were forty. Burns died at 87 ; Byron at 36 ; Shelley at 29 ; Keats at 
25.. Byron and Dickens awoke famous before they were 25. Macaulay 
shone out at 25 ; Scott at 34. Daniel Webster thought he had retired 
from Congress at 35. Emerson left the pulpit at 29 a marked man, 
and Alexander Hamilton electrified New York at 17. 

The leaders in art, literature, theology, and statesmanship, took time 
by the forelock. Napoleon and Clive were boy generals. Brougham, 
great in law, statesmanship, and literature, was one of the originators of 
the Edinburgh Review at 22. Hume began publishing at 26 ; Disraeli 
at 21. Milton wrote his Hymn to the Nativity at 21 ; Bryant wrote his 
Thanatopsis at 18. At 28, Gibbon began his great history. At 28, 
Burke wrote his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. At 28, Wilber- 
force began the anti-slavery agitation in England. Fox, the most 
brilliant parliamentary debater England has produced, began his great 
career at 20. , Everett took Boston by storm at 20, and the nation at 26. 
Spurgeon aroused the middle class of London when he was 19. Lu- 
ther, the Wesleys, Whir.efield, and St. Francis Xavier set the world 
aflame in their youth. But all of these cases, save Clive's, and probably 
Bryant's, stand for hard study and much reading in earlier years. Not 
altogether because of genius, but by being adequate to the occasion, 
these early took the path toward apotheosis. Yputh was their seed- 
time. 
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Just, here we note, also, that, though these men made conspicuous 
fight in a world-wide arena, few lessons are more evident than this ; 
we need not seek a wide or a conspicuous field in order to do manful 
work. Not by struggle and advertising, but by thorough work, endur- 
ing reputation is made. A great place is not needed. The man makes 
the field. Think of Jonathan Edwards at Northampton ; of Lyman 
Beecher at Easthampton and Litchfield. Think of Charles Kingsley's 
thirty-three years in the poor little parish of Eversley. Charlotte Bronte 
turned a forlorn Yorkshire rectory into a point of pilgrimage for two 
nations. Who would not turn aside to Macao, in Southern China, to see 
that rocky seat overlooking the sea, where the Portuguese Camoens, 
sorrowful and alone, sung in immortal verse the exploits of the Lusita- 
nians in India ? Not the field, but the spirit, makes the man. Thorough 
work has made the reputation of our excellent academies and colleges. 
It is not because the firmament is vast, that a star is shining there. It 
is not because a landscape is charming, that a spring of water is flowing. 

If it be said that the illustrious men I have named were exceptional 
by reason of genius, I think it right to say — one assertion about the 
exceptional man may be affirmed of the average man — a man's force 
is usually known by his fortieth year. The seeds of youth have either 
blossomed or fruited, and the field of work is seldom a limitation. 

Ah I could we have had an earlier start ! Money lacking; a purpose 
lacking; a moral revolution needed. Everything to hinder, and the 
years would not stay I So, perhaps, without a boyhood spent in reading 
or study, with so many years already gone, our horizon lies before us. 
Our culture is limited by so great loss of seed-time. For, men lose en- 
terprise and enthusiasm, as they advance in years. One grows cautious 
of health and comfort. Many a success waits on the audacity of youth. 
Many an opposition gives way before life's young enthusiasm. Youth 
anticipates ; later years bring review. Youth lives in the future ; age, 
in memory. 

Perhaps you will say, the examples given seem to assume that culture 
is akin to fame. We say, then, chara^cter is moulded chiefly in youth. 
Then, memory, if ever, is vigorous. Then open infinite possibilities by 
the power of attention, and by the power of work. Culture begins in 
youth, or else is often but an imitation. The imitation of culture, like 
the affectation of manners, unvails either the weakness or the want of 
character. Some men cannot change a habit ; neither a habit of action, 
nor a mode of thinking, nor a fashion of dress, nor a stripe of politics. 
You may cram a man of coarse fibre with Greek, Latin, mathematics, , 
and general literature, and his nature liiay remain as rough as a horse 
rasp. Money^ and all it will buy, cannot transform character. It may 
buy a picture, but it cannot furnish sensibility. No matter what the 
social position may be, all elaborate compliance with the ephemeral cus- 
toms of society do not make the lady. There are two fools in the world ; 
one is the society woman, the other is the fool who marries her. 

Fifty three ladies were on a steamer between Ceylon and Madras. 
The most unassuming, and the most plainly dressed, were the wife and 
the daughter of Lord Hobart, and the daughter of the Viceroy of all 
iTidia. Twenty ladies at the Overlook House in the Catskills. The only 
women not be-ribboned, be-earringed, and be-h aired, were the only 
representatives of the tine old American families whom I have chanced 
to see. 

Culture may stand for potent resources not displai/ed. To secure such 
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resources, the mind must, be young and receptive. It is then reverent, 
and God unlocks the portals of knowledge to the reverent mind. It is 
then plastic ; and the results of early, well-directed reading leave fade- 
less imprints there. Ah ! the years already gone ! They have dimmed 
our memory ; and the mind so receptive and reproductive in childhood, 
presents its images now with blurred or blended lines. What if there 
were no well-directed habit of reading formed in youth ? What if we 
have come to the fortieth year ? One limitation of culture is the num- 
ber of years already gone. 

A corollary to this is the limitation by a partial or eclectic course of 
study. The tendency of American institutions seems to be toward find- 
ing a short cut. No long apprenticeships in trades. Scanty prepara- 
tion will gain a diploma in medicine and theology. The apology is 
lack of time. It is not time, but the fever and impatience of our race. 
It is a mischief of our laws and institutions, which permit quackery in 
honorable trades and professions. A man ig!iorant of everything essen- 
tial, may yet, in six months, put up his sign as physician or oculist. 
May the time come when our colleges will not tolerate a hop, skip and 
jump to a diploma. 

Another limitation is, 

The lack of reading. 

Though " reading maketh a full man," the lack of re^^ders presages 
starvation amid plenty. A friend offers to show a large private library, 
and believes he may safely affirm that the owner has not read a book in 
it. How glib people are about books I How we chatter about authors 
we have never read ! And yet, one hour's reading every day would 
transform a life. 

I saw an honest fellow the other day. A friend offered to show him 
something in a paper. " Oh, no 1 " said he, " 1 don't read." He was 
rather a dull-eyed person, and his features seemed to have been put on 
warm, and had, somehow, run together, and spoiled any chance for 
clear cut expression ; but he was as honest a man, in the matter of read- 
ing, as I have seen. 

Through the lack of reading, our mental reservoirs are so shallow I 
I know no great producer who is not a great consumer. 

Two things have, I think, hindered the amount of our reading in 
youth. One is the indiscriminate censure passed upon novels and even 
upon Shakspeare — the world's supreme and unequalled poet ; the other 
18 the lack of interest taken in a child's reading by teacher or parent — 
the lack of intelligent direction given the child how and what to read. 
Against all the practical advantages derived at school between my 
eighth and twelfth year, I would freely balance my reading, which, be- 
side stories, included the reading of the eight volumes of Rollin's 
Ancient History, recommended by my teacher, and which gave me at 
twelve, together with the completed reading of the Bible, by my 
mother's chair, the substantial ba?is of history for the reading of later 
years. But, mathematics are now sometimes taught in a better way 
than formerly; and some teachers know that for a child to be master of 
the intricacies of " fractions," and to know what the words of a formula 
mean, is more than to pass on to the end of the arithmetic, after the old, 
hurried and unsatisfactory fashion. 

And now may the Almighty send the day when high-pressure lessons 
will be over, and short, thoroughly taught ones take their place, and the 
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teacher's realm include the grass and herbs of the field, the stones by 
the way, birds, bugs, flying and creeping things, and, as the parents 
won't do it, the inspiring of a child to make up cabinets botanical and 
entomological, and, also, the inspiring of the child to read, read, read — 
history, travels, biography, poetry, fiction. Brother teacher, inspire a 
boy to read. 

Did you ever look over tbe enormous mass of one year's reading and 
study enumerated by Macaulay, or the work of Mill during his youth ? 

Anybody is ready to say that a vast amount of reading is not essen- 
tial ; but, for the average man, it will do. We might till a page in 
showing how great was the learning or the reading of eminent men of 
letters, and it would be instructive, for we would see upon what solid 
foundations the creations of genius were laid ; we would see how little 
that word genius means, and how much is meant by industry. 

I once thought that if Macaulay became suddenly famous by his essay 
on Milton, it was the natural result of the brilliant effort of a reviewer 
favored by peculiar genius ; but I saw farther into his life when I read 
that extract from his journal at the close of 1835 : 

" During the past thirteen months I have read ^schylus twice, Soph- 
ocles twice, Euripides once, Pindar twice, Callimachus, Appolonius 
Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Theocritus twice, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
almost all Xenophon, almost all Plato, Aristotle's Politics and a good 
deal of his Organon, besides dipping elsewhere in him, the whole of 
Plutarch's Lives, about half of Lucian, two or three books of Athanaeus, 
Plautus twice, Terence twice, Lucretius twice, Catullus, Tibullus, Prb- 
pertius, Lucan, Statins, Silius Italicus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Sallust, 
and, lastly, Cicero." 

Truly, he was an enormous reader, and no mention made of his read- 
ing in English, French, Spanish, and Italian, nor of his writing, nor of 
his time spent at the Council Board of India, where his services were 
valued at fifty thousand dollars a year. 

But he had an advantage over one or two of you in this — ^his Sun- 
days were given to Latin and Greek ! He was a scholar ; and we can 
forgive his complacency, when he notes in his journal the reading of 
fourteen books of the Odyssey while walking to Worcester and back. 

Charles Kingsley did not spetid his Sundays as Macaulay did in 
India, but, like others eminent in letters, the amount of his reading, 
year by year, was enormous. And then, he could not have read so much 
as Mill. In the charming memoir of Kingsley, you will see that, in the 
last twenty-seven years of his fifty-five of life, he published thirty-seven 
volumes. That is, there were twenty-eight years of seed-time, and 
twenty-seven for reaping and for fame. 

Macaulay and Kingsley began early. You say, they had genius. So 
they had, and some things a good deal better than genius; namely: 
Attention, Memory, Work — that triumvirate of power. 

Memory, I concede to be a gift ; but we may develop the power of 
attention and the power of work. 

Johnson says: "The art of memory is the art of attention." Pick 
out a boy who has the three powers I have named, and who also reads, 
and I know not what is shut up to him. 

Reading is the daily discovery of new worlds. Ideas are few and 
small when the mind is centered on little things. If the shoemaker be 
not aroused to think beyond his last or his leather, his ideas will pres- 
ently be no bigger than a last. 
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The lack of historical reading leaves us unable to make a true ideal 
presence of the past. The lack of acquaintance with the poets may 
leave the sensibilities, or, perhap)s, the imagination, uncultured. Com- 
munion with master minds, whose lives are instructive, imaginative, 
and, perhaps, mirthful — how will it stimulate and refresh I 

It was said in olden time — " My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge." A reading people will be a free people. 

Reading is the multiplication of resources. No man needs so vast 
resources of fact, fancy, and suggestion, as the man who now presumes 
to speak from the pulpit, or to guide the growing energies of the young. 

We supplement this division by urging that our culture in college is 
commonly limited by lack of acquaintance with our mother tongue. A 
college graduate may know something about mechanical composition in 
Greek and Latin, but how much he knows about expression in English 
writing and speaking may be a question. Few, indeed, are the colleges 
where men are not found, who, while ordinarily skilled in the classics, 
are puny in English composition. A classic head-gear tricks oft* an 
English " tramp." 

If a man mispronounce a Latin or Greek word in class, he may be 
laughed at all around the room ; but his pronunciation of English may 
be barbarous, and, perhaps, neither tutor nor class could correct him I 
It is so in the common schools, where the teacher's pronunciation of com- 
mon, scientific, and geographical terms, is simply a jargon. 

We select as another limitation. 

The lack of manners. 

There is no gainsaying that the lack of manners will prove a limitation 
in life. The cause of such lack is often found in willfulness, want of defer- 
ence, or in the lack of early training. Manners are a power in the 
world. In religious matters, it is sometimes hard to tell how much is 
religion, and how much is manners. Timidity balfles the instincts of 
courtesy. The want of familiarity with polite usages gives us a deal 
of trouble. But willfulness makes us commit all manner of barbarisms, 
and the shameful lack of a deferential spirit transforms us into boors. 

Readiness to pay respect — willingness to pay worship — that is the 
soul of politeness. Let us not be afraid to comply with the promptings 
of a kindly and generous spirit. 

By manners, then, we mean courtesy, deference, and the manifestation 
of a kindly spirit. Courtesy is willingness to pay worship. 

The lack of deference will prove a limitation in life. Take counsel ; 
seek counsel ; contribute to the general enjoyment ; and be not of those 
who expect to be entertained. We are so self-conscious, and so exacting 
of first attentions, we will not show even the deference which we feel. 

We must not forget the danger of an affectation of culture. An 
honest-minded teacher may fall into imitations of manners and speech. 
Kind in spirit, he would be agreeable ; but either carries the effort too 
far, and has no force in reserve, or, falling into a misconception, he 
makes more of the form than of the spirit. When self-consciousness 
enters into our manners, the delicacy of courtesy is lost. Culture of 
manners, high courtesy, like that of the gentleman to whom I first re- 
ferred, requires sincerity and simplicity of character. It is not vaneer- 
ing, but heart of oak. 

The want of manners supposes the lack of culture. The expressions 
of a courteous and kindly spirit partake of the aesthetics of life. Evi- 
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dently, manners do not depend altogether npon the handicraft of the 
tailor or shoemaker. Manners may be assumed. They may be all there 
is of a man. They may be the showings of taste, of pride, of vanity, 
or of custom. To despise them, is boorish. Clothes do not make a 
man ; nor do gentleness and courtesy ; neither do ungracious manners 
nor vulgar habits. 

The traveler soon learns to recognize American women abroad. They 
are commonly eager, rather loud of voice, and given to interrupting the 
person with whom they talk. They gesticulate, laugh loudly, and have 
little repose An English lady does not interrupt the speaker, is in no 
haste, and seldom laughs or talks aloud. The average American lady 
indulges in no preliminary courteous expressions, or particles, while 
speaking; but is rapid and incisive, and does not always avoid slang. 
The English lady i* the reverse. 

As for Brother Jonathan abroad, he is the same blessed old, whistling, 
spitting, cross-legged, self-conscious, head-scratching, ill-dressed, free- 
and-easy dweller of a new country, that ever he was. He loiU eat with 
a knife, and will show that he is not accustomed to napkins ! 

After all, it is good to be a gentleman. Suppose your nature is posi- 
tive, and, you may as well add, nervous, hurried ; or, suppose it to be 
untamed: strength and courtesy go well together. An unqualified 
positive nature is nearly always an impediment. 

As far as policy goes, strength and courtesy win. They may do less 
work ; but they have a better time, and they bear away the honors. 
You say, you hate policy. Very good ; hate it all you choose. Still, let 
us aim for strength and courtesy. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
were beaten in the race for the presidency by the wily politicians of not 
a tithe of their mental force. Clay was one of the most courteous of 
men, and Webster was as much of a gentleman as so lion-like a man 
could be. The lions were beaten by foxes for a moment, but not robbed 
of immortal renown. 

The French have a significant expression in noblesse oblige — nobility 
obliges ; favor, attention may be expected from one of position in Freiich 
society. He is a giver ; a benefactor. The noble obliges. Think of it ; 
so many years of student life, and the only nobility we admit is the 
nobility of culture. Noblesse oblige. I have never met a man more cour- 
teous, more unassuming, and more helpful, than the Hon. M. E Grant 
Duff, Under Secretary for India, and one of the " rising men " of Eng- 
land. No limitations for that man by lack of culture, or lack of manners, 
or lack of deference. And what are we ? Why should we be under 
limitations by lack of aesthetic culture and the minor accomplishments 
of life ? Why should we be so unwilling to show deference ? Work 
and worship ; a quiet spirit and a reverent— these will make life broader, 
and life's bitterness less acute. Noblesse oblige: It is the very conscious- 
ness of power, and the rejoicing of a magnanimous spirit. 

This high form of a courteous spirit is somewhat rare among us. We 
Americans have a feverish pulse. We are fired of ambition, and con- 
sumed by unrest. We have been taught, by precept and example, to 
" aim high," and, by consequence, we too often slight our work in the 
day's job ; for the aim is promotion, and not content and thoroughness 
just where we are. Aim high ? No I Aim to do a day's job in a 
thorough, workman-like way. Leave to God the rest. 

Who should possess the spirit of noblesse oblige like the teacl|er? I 
have seen Horatio Seymour talking with an ordinary man as courteously 
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as if there were social equality between them ; and, whether there was 
thought of a vote or not, the bearing of the politician was courtesy itself. 
I have long known a college president, a man of profound research, whose 
spirit WAS, and is, as knightly as ever a Sidney's at Zutphen. Noblesse 
oblige: the dying nobleman, out of the wealth of his cultured and 
magnanimous spirit, would be the gentle knight to the last. Noblesse 
oblige : It is the evenness and sweetness of character which the highest 
culture gives. To the sweetness add helpfulness, and it is Sir Galahad, 
pure and brave, attaining the Sau-greal. It is of the loveliest spirit 
earth ever knew, on whose dying ears the reproach fell transformed — 
" He saved others ; himself he cannot save ! " 

Again we say, who should possess the spirit of nobhsse oblige like the 
teacher ? What is the measure of his power over forming character ? 
How far reaches his influence upon human life, in the up-lift of humanity 
through the enormous stretch of ages? Tell me of the value of the 
primary teacher, whose services I can neither properly estimate nor 
adequately praise. The college professor is known ; and the principal 
of the academy is known. The primary teacher has her reward — ^in the 
reduction of salary I Noblesse oblige for the primary teacher, whose 
faithful work reminds one of the perfect finish upon the bases of the 
columns in the Cathedral of Milan, as, beneath the floor, down, out of 
sight, they stand in darkness and forgetfulness, but as beautiful and as 
elaborately finished as are the shafts and capitals which they support, 
standing in light and the presence of the worshiping host. The foun- 
dation of character is made or marred by the primary teacher, laboring 
where now little enough honor is won, but whose inestimable value is 
more and more clearly seen. 

Those cathedral column bases, elaborately finished, down, out of sight, 
or where they seldom would be seen, show the high devotion to Art, 
which lovingly adorned every detail. Happy the people where the 
primary teacher does her work dutifully, with supreme devotion. As 
ever was the old noblesse of France, she is a giver — the noble obliges. 
The chief end of a woman's life is not to get married. There is no 
beauty queenlier than that of culture, with sweetness of character. This 
for the primary teacher ; and the poor, naked school-room, will take on 
some touches of the ruling spirit, and the paths of elementary instruc- 
tion, commonly so barren to the child's sensibility, will, at least occasion- 
ally, lead by the pleasant slopes of diversified illustration, where the 
treasures of nature and literature illumine the meaning of words, and 
stimulate curiosity to know more. 

We have not gone very far in either culture or limitation. We have 
not made those important specifications of culture — mental, aesthetic, 
and religious. The first six years of childhood belong to home culture. 
For those six years, the word of God, the book of nature, and the 
mother's voice, are worthiest teachers. Seven years out of doors for our 
girls, are hardly too many under the nerve-exciting and dry climatic 
influences of this new world. Their ardent natures will quickly supple- 
ment, by study in school, the taste for reading which they ought to form 
at home. Not too early should school-life begin ; for the child needs 
physical development. Not too early ; for the child needs to learn, apart 
from books, a little wholesome common sense. 

Permit the suggestion, if any of us be limited by the number of years, 
barren years, already past — but the fortieth year of seventy have found 
us loyally working — ^if we are limited by lack of reading, or by desul- 
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XcfTj reading — so often profitless — and our resources are neither fresh 
nor varied ; if our manners, the heritage of early deficiencies, be also 
an impediment ; there is still the sweetness of character, the courtesy, 
the helpfulness, the self-forgetfulness, which I would write beneath these 
words — Noblesse Oblige, John, the blind King of Bohemia, could do 
little for his ally on the woeful day of Crecy. This he could do — he 
would not flee. With a knight at either side, he rode straight into the 
fray to his death, and made his blindness an adjunct of chivalric hero- 
ism. 

I mind me of the old red school-house at the cross-roads of the dis- 
trict; of its restless inmates, the droning lesson, and the inhuman 
discipline. Oh ! that instead of the utterly profitless grammar and 
arithmetic, the little child had been taught to read an English history 
and a Latin fable ! How have I overheard my friend, Professor Sis- 
son, explaining a lesson in mathematics, and I almost wished myself 
back again a boy at school, with some such qualified and inspired teacher 
to tell me the meaning of terms. 

The spirit of the teacher lives in the child. A courteous teacher — the 
noble obliging — is a boon to humanity. A self-forgetful teacher — ^how 
many have we known ? The power of a courteous teacher by example 
and influence — who shall tell us that ? But, if we have not these, the 
consciousness of our own limitations may lead us to inspire another to 
learn that youth is the seed-time of culture, whose end is sweetness and 
ripeness of character. 

My friend, Dr. Stifler, was sitting in his study, and his little boy, two 
or three years old, toddled in, and said he wanted to write, too. And 
so, the little fellow filled a page with lines and marks, which you and I 
would say were meaningless. But, within a day, the busy feet were 
still, and the little hands were cold in death. Ever since, those scrib- 
bled lines have been in that home eloquent and priceless. 

We, too, dear friends, have taken what work our hands have found to 
do, and we have made a scribbled and blotted page. But, when heart 
and brain are still, the Great Father of us all will look upon our childish 
lines, and, mayhap, he will not think them altogether meaningless. 
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THE USES AND RELATIONS OF THE STTOY OF BOTANY. 

By Principal M. A. Vbbdbr, Ives Seminary, Antwei'p. 

You will observe that the subject as stated above has been somewhat 
narrowed from that given in some of the printed programmes. I desire 
to speak especially, though not exclusively, of the educational value of 
the study of Botany. It is proper to say that this essay makes no pre- 
tention to completeness or rhetorical finish, but consists rather of some- 
what detached thoughts that have been jotted down from time to time. 
But, then, according to Goethe, " Eloquence does not teach." If the 
style is not highly wrought, the ideas may not be found altogether with- 
out suggestiveness. 

We are to concern ourselves at present not so much with the methods 
and means of studying Botany, as with its uses, relations and importance. 
As to botanical portfolios, microscopes, systems of instruction, and plant 
records — are not these duly chronicled in the advertising pages of the 
periodical press, and in the text-books on the subject '* to be had at all 
book stores?" There are not so many questions to be answered with 
regard to these points, as there are with regard to the worth of the study 
itself. What are its advantages ? What place does it hold among the 
means of promoting culture ? What are its relations to other branches 
of knowledge? We apprehend that its value has not been sufficiently 
appreciated, although it has been studied from the earliest times. We 
read that Solomon, nearly 3,000 years agj, '* spake of trees from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall. And there came of all people to hear the wisdom of Solomon." 

In speaking of the applications which may be made of a knowledge 
of Botany, we need not spend very much time upon those which are 
generally recognized. Every one sees at a glance its value in horticul- 
ture and in promoting improved methods of gardening. Many of the 
most delicious and wholesome fruits for the use of man have been devel- 
oped from sources apparently the most unpromising, through careful cul- 
ture and a thorough knowledge of the habits of plants. The delicate 
and crisp celery, for instance, came originally from the coarse and 
unpalatable smellage ; the luscious peach from the juiceless, dry and 
bitter fruit of a tree that thrives in Persia. The uses of the study in 
this direction are so apparent that we cannot but feel that there is not 
so very much exaggeration after all in Dean Swift's oft-quoted sentiment 
found in Gulliver's Travels: "And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind and do more essential service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together." 

Likewise we pass by with the barest possible mention the relations 
of this study to the science of medicine and to some of the arts — as, for 
example, that of dyeing. It is evident that a complete classification of 
plants involves a knowledge of their curative and other valuable properties. 
These uses of the study belong rather to its application to particular 
trades or professions, and are not sought for by the student whose object 
is to secure what is commonly termed a liberal education. For such an 
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one it has its benefits, bat they are of a diflEerent sort — intellectual, moral 
and spiritual. 

Ill the firdt place, it leads the mind to the study of. things rather than 
words. Hays Johnson: ** Words are men*s daughters, but Grod's sons are 
things.'* It does this naturally, affording a natural system of object 
lessons, without that artificiality that sometimes attends the use of the 
Pestalozzian system of improving the mind. Moreover, it may be studied 
anywhere and cultivates habits of observation and independent research 
that are of immense value. 

Again, it promotes intellectual improvement by enriching the imagina- 
tion and enlarging our vocabulary. The names of tiowers, their odors 
and colors, for the most part, have so many pleasant associations that 
their accurate and intelligent use charms the ear. Were there time and 
space, we might introduce many illustrations of this, particularly from 
the writings of the Lake School of poets, who excel in their apprecia- 
tion of nature in all her moods. 

Association vdth fiowers influences not only the reader but the writer, 
improving the taste and originating poetic thought and feelings. Many 
curious illustrations of this are to be found in the simple and unaffected 
utterances of the poet-naturalist, Thoreau. There are many parts of his 
chapter on "Autumnal Tints" which we would like to quote ; we must 
be content, however, with a single paragraph, which, standing by itself, 
gives a very inadequate conception of the vein of pleasing sentiment of 
which it forms a part. His words are as follows: "Think what refuge 
there is for one, before August is over, from college commencements and 
society that isolates I I can skulk among the tufts of purple wood-grass 
on the border of the Great Fields. Wherever I walk these afternoons, 
the purple-fingered grass also stands like a guide-board, and points my 
thoughts to more pdetic paths than they have lately traveled." 

The study of Botany is not necessarily, then, dry and pedantic, 
although it may be made very much so, as in the case where Wordsworth 
speaks of — 

"One that would peep, and botanize 
On his mother's grave." 

Some of the happiest and most graceful allusions in the whole realm 
of poetry are suggested by flowers. Watts, speaking of early offerings, 
says : 

"A flower when offered in the bud 
Is no vain sacrifice." 

Heber abounds in allusions of a similar kind. Who has not felt the 
beauty of the hymn 

"By cool Siloam's shady rill 
How sweet the lily gi'ows t " 

or the line 

"When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil?" 
Even Johnson, in his moralizing, does no forget the flowers : 

** Catch, then, O catch the transient hour. 
Improve each moment as it flies. 
Life's a short Summer — Man a flower ; 
He dies, alas ! how soon he dies." 

But it may be that some one objects that all this is aside from the 
mark — that poetry and science are inconsistent — that there may be fond- 
ness for flowers without a knowledge of Botany. Huxley, for example, 
it is said, could see no beauty in the full harvest moon— -only a pile of 
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rugged rocks. With him, if this be true, science killed rather than 
reiiued poetry. We acknowledge that the excessive employrneut of the 
analytic faculty is at the expense of the imagination. But has the imagi- 
nation or fancy therefore no place left for it — ^is it utterly without value? 
J. Stuart Mill passed through a period of aridness from which he statesthat 
he found relief only when his ima^viation was powerfully stirred in read- 
ing Marmonters Memoir. So Fred Robertson found relief from a simi- 
lar experience in th^ writings of Ruskin, a writer who seeks especially 
to enrich and fructify the imagination and promote communion with 
nature. The pedant, the book-worm expends his energy in picking up 
seed-thoughts until with him thought, teeling and fancy are all gone to 
seed. 

We repeat it that Botany, and for that matter the study of Natural 
History generally, may be so pursued as not to be dry but vastly refresh- 
ing and reinvigorating, particularly in certain states of the mind to which 
the student is exposed in these days of cramming and prosing. It may 
be studied in the open air accompanied by pleasant exercise and sur- 
rounded with beauty and fragrance. Walks through thickets and fields 
gratify a certain taste for wildness which we all have felt. The dis- 
covery of a new flower is like opening the pages of a new book ; when 
we have made it our own, it is a victory. We have compelled nature to 
divulge a secret. The enjoyment of it is like hunting or fishing, with 
the difference that it involves no cruelty. It is in truth a gentle pursuit. 
The lover of 

"Meek Walton's heavenly memory" 

cannot avoid a sense of compunction as he takes the life of the harmless 
fishes, but the enthusiastic botanist is disturbed by no uncomfortable 
thought that he is inflicting pain, or that his pleasure is at the expense 
of another's suffering* 

We have spoken of Ruskin; it may be proper to introduce here a quota- 
tion from his writings which show how vividly his imagination grasped 
the splendors of natural scenery, and how his language was enriched by 
it. Nothing escapes his eye or fails to find expression in his flexible and 
brilliant prose. The following is the passage : " Nut long ago i was 
slowly descending the first turn after you leave Albano. It had been 
wild weather when I left Rome, and all across the Carapagna the clouds 
were sweeping in sulphurous blue. But as I climbed the long slope of 
the Alban mount, the storm swept finally to the North, and the noble 
outlines of the domes of Albano and graceful darkness of its ilex groves 
rose against pure streaks of alternate blue and amber ; the upper sky 
gradually flashing through the last fragments of rain cloud in deep pal- 
pitating azure, half ether and half dew. The noon-day sun came slanting 
down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and its masses of entangled and tall 
foliage, whose autumnal tints were mixed with the wet verdure of a 
thousand evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rain. I cannot 
call it color; it was conflagration, purple and crimson and scarlet, like 
the curtains of God's tabernacle. The rejoicing trees sank into the val- 
ley in showers of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyance 
and life, each as it turned to reflect or trnng?mit the sunbeam, first a torch 
and then an emerald. Far up into the recesses of the valley, the green 
vistas arched like the hollows of mighty waves of some crystalline sea; 
with the arbutus flowers clasped along their flanks for foam, and silver 
flakes of orange flower-like spray tossed into the air around them fading 
[Convocation, Sio. 6.] 
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and kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and let them fall." We 
might quote at greater length, but this will suffice to give an idea of a 
style over-bright perhaps with flowers. Such a picture, to use the expres- 
sive language of Milton, is 

" A wilderness of sweets. " 

The study of Botany as a means of cultivating taste has a value not 
only in relation to rhetoric and poetry ; it is accessory to the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture. It necessitates familiarity with grace- 
ful forms and beautiful colors. There is nothing in the choicest works 
of the old masters worthy of more careful study than the lines of beauty 
to be found in many of our humblest plants. We submit it as our unaf- 
fected conviction, that many of these delicate blossoms are worth as much 
at least as plaster casts and geometrical blocks in cultivating the eye and 
improving the taste. It may be a fault in the estimation of those who 
favor the rule and square that nature deals exclusively in curves rather 
than straight lines. Still it should not be forgotten that the Greeks (no 
mean authority in such matters), coincide with nature in this. It is said 
that in the Pantheon, their choicest specimen of architecture, there is 
scarcely a straight line, even the fluting of the columns and the steps of 
the portico being in curves. There is nothing more irregular than a 
forest, and yet it is the model of a gothic cathedral. It is evident that 
the artist and the architect will not be harmed, but rather benefited by 
observing the forms of trees, shrubs and herbage. 

As wir.h form, so with coloring and shading. **None of us appreciate 
as we ought," says a leading art-critic of the present day, " the nobleness 
and sacredness of color. Nothing is more common than to hear it spoken 
of as a subordinate beauty — nay, even as the mere source of sensual 
pleasure. But it is not so. It will be found where color becomes a pri- 
mal intention with a painter otherwise mean and sensual, it instantly 
elevates him and becomes the one sacred and saving element of his 
work." If this is so, and we do not doubt that it is measurably true, 
well may we exclaim with Thomson : 

"But who can paint 
Like nature ? Can iniag-ination boast 
Amid its gay creation's hues like hei*s? " 

For beauty of color, as for beauty of form, we may justly " consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not neither do they spin, 
and yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

With regard to the moral and spiritual worth of such tastes and stud- 
ies, it is enough to say that the appreciation of beauty about us in daily 
life and the appropriation of it in beautifying our homes brings per- 
petual benediction. If we can rise further to the conception of the 
thought so nobly expressed by Young, that 

" The course of nature is the art of God," then 
" The meanest floweret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To us are open paradise." 
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A PLAN TO HARMONIZE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

By Principal John "W. Armstbonq, D.D., of the Fredonia Normal School. 

The public school system of this State consists mainly of the com- 
mon schools, high schools, academies, and normal schools. There are 
also colleges and universities supported, in part, by the State. These, 
with all other schools, supported more or less nearly by the State, either 
are or ought to be, to that extent, parts of the educational system of the 
State. 

All are concerned in the prosperity and efficiency of the schools. The 
public instruction of the State aifects every citizen. The present system 
has not worked harmoniously. 

This paper is not written for the purpose of investigating how or why 
this friction originated, or how it is maintained; but only to propose a 
remedy. 

In venturing to do this, it is assumed that the only way in which per- 
manent good to the people can be accomplished, is to arrange and modify 
e^ery part of the system so as to have every agency do its own work, in 
its own place ; each contributing to the efficiency of every other and to 
that of the whole. 

This is the proposed remedy : 

First. — Concerning the Normal Schools. 

1. The Normal Schools shall do all the training of teachers which is 
paid for by the State ; but shall give no academic instruction. 

2. The training shall include all the methods and practice required to 
graduate in all the present Normal Courses. 

3. The time of training allowed for the Elementary English Course, 
shall be at least one year ; for the Higher English and Classical Courses, 
half a year for each in addition to that allowed for the Elementary Eng- 
lish Course. • . 

4 Schools of Practice, of sufficient size, shall be maintained by the 
State, in connection witH each Normal School. All the expenses of these 
schools shall be borne by the State. 

5. The Normal School faculties shall be reduced to (for each school) a 
Principal, a Teacher of Elementary Methods, one of Higher English 
Methods, one of Methods in the Natural Sciences, and one of Methods in 
the Classical Studies. For a time, one of the other teachers might do the 
classical work. These four or live teachers, with six assistant critics for 
the Schools of Practice, will be force enough to do all the work required 
to graduate two classes each year, until the number ^of Normal pupils 
becomes much greater than it is now. 

6. A complete syllabus of all the studies required to entitle a candi- 
date to be received into the Normal classes shall be prepared by the 
Normal schi)ols, under the direction of the State Superintendent, and 
shall be furnished to every school preparing candidates for the Normal 
classes, and to every person who may desire such a guide to his prepar- 
atory studies. 

7. The Normal Schools shall judge of the sufficiency of the scholarship 
of every candidate in the subjects of the syllabus. 
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4, Eafrh p ij.il» before being adniiired to the preparatory studies, shall 
pre a pledge u> t^a^rh in the pabiic 3.n--.»jl3 oi the Stare of Xew York at 
leair. c»e jear for each year <^ in^troction and training received firom the 
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5, The time granted by the State for preparation to enter the several 
training eonrses, shall not exceed, for the elementary English coarse, one 
year; for the higher Eneii^sh coarse, two years additional ; for the Clas- 
neal eoorse, one year added to the higher English course. 

6* The State xihall pay to the schools designated, for giving prepara- 
tory indtmction to thoue designing to enter the N<Minal classes, at the 
following rates : 

For the elementary English studies, at the rate of forty dollars for a 
school yean 

For the higher English and Classical studies, at the rate of sixty dol- 
lars for a school year. 

7. Shonld the exigencies of the pupil so require, this coarse of instruc- 
tion may be interrupted by teaching or other business, by permission of 
the principal of the school which the pupil attends. 

8« The stadies parsued by the State pupils, in the institutions desig- 
nated, shall be exclusively those contained in the syllabus of preparatory 
atndies, and in the order there designated ; each course being kept dis- 
tinct, except that the higher English 'and Classical studies may be 
pursned ti^ether. 

9. The academic institutions whose separate organization and control, 
at the outset (in furtherance of the plans of the State in creating Normal 
Schools), were surrendered more or less fully to the Normal School Local 
Boards, shall be especially eligible to the work of preparing pupils for 
the Normal classes ; and in them the number of Sr-ate pupils shall not be 
limited to fifty, whether the connection of the institutions with the Nor- 
mal Schools be maintained or not. In no case, however, shall a pupil, 
already educated by the State in an academic Normal department, be 
claimed as entitling the institution to a fresh allowance for tuition. 

10. None of the above provisions are to be construed as affecting the 
powers and duties of school commissioners in any way ; or as rendering 
any one ineligible to appointment in a Normal School, who has not pre- 
pared in a designated institution. All who are sufficiently prepared, no 
matter how, are eligible to appointment. 

Third. — General Provisions. 

1. Any pupil who may desire to abandon the course of study or train- 
ing, or any Normal graduate who may desire to abandon the profession 
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of teaching before he has taught as long as the State requires, may be 
released from his obligation by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for sufficient reasons, and on reimbursing the State for the 
expense of his education and training, or such part of it as the Superin- 
tendent may judge to be equitable and right, after deducting for the 
time already spent in teaching. 

2. Graduates of colleges, in the scientific or classical courses, or in any 
other course covering the preparatory studies of the several Normal 
courses, shall be admitted to the Normal Schools on the same conditions 
and terms as other students, except that they shall not be examined on 
any of the studies on which they have passed at college. 

They will, however, be required to be prepared on all the studies of 
the Normal syllabus, whether contained in their college course or not. 

Fourth. — Rights op Normal Graduates. 

1. All vacancies of teachers in the public schools of the State shall be 
filled, as far as possible, with Normal graduates. 

2. All vacancies in the faculties of the institutions designated . to give 
Normal academic instruction to State pupils shall be tilled, as far as 
possible, with Normal-collegiate and Normal graduates. 

3. All vacancies in the Normal School faculties shall be filled, as far 
as possible, with Normal-collegiate and Normal graduates. 

Fifth. — The Elements op Harmony in the Plan. 

1. Confining the work of educating to the academic institutions, and 
the work of training to the Normal Schools, will make rivalry, in any 
bad sense, impossible between the two classes of schools. 

2. Paying the academies fair rates for the tuition of State pupils will 
give a new interest and vitality to these institutions, as well as greatly 
increase the inducements of pupils to become candidates for the profes- 
sion of teaching. This will be further promoted by bringing these facili- 
ties to a hundred centres instead of to eight. 

8. The same provision, by bringing a large increase of State pupils to 
the academic departments, more or less attached to the Normal School 
organizations themselves, or even entirely distinct from them, will 
enable the villages, which donated the Normal School buildings to the 
State, easily to revive and maintain their academies on a higher and 
surer basis than ever. 

4. Providing employment in the public schools for the Normal gradu- 
ates will, at once, greatly increase the number of candidates for the 
training schools, and soon fill them to overflowing, making the one cause 
secure the prosperity of both classes of schools. 

5. The arrangement to provide profess-ional training for the graduates 
of colleges, and to open to them far more fully than now the best positions 
in the State, will combine the interests of the colleges, in an important 
degree, with the whole educational system of the State. 

6. The operations of all these provisions must, therefore, combine to 
greatly increase the number of well-prepared teachers; and thereby to 
speedily produce a marked improvement in the character of the public 
schools, while the general adoption of the Normal syllabus, and the wide 
range of distribution of these teachers in schools of all grades, must 
greatly tend to harmonize and unify the whole system. 
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Conclusion. 

1. The introduction of this plan would affect the internal operations of 
academies and high schools so little, that the change could be felt only 
in the direction of increased health and vigor. 

2. The same is true of the common schools. 

3. The Normal Schools would be greatly affected ; but in a direction 
which would exactly define their work, and enable them to greatly im- 
prove it — especially in the higher departments. 

Rejecting all the classes but the training classes would greatly reduce 
their numbers at first; but after one year they would greatly increase, 
and soon begin to overflow. Instead of graduating twenty or thirty 
each year, they would soon graduate one hundred. 

The Normal School changes could be made without any popular com- 
motion ; and, if one year of preparation be given, with a far less reduc- 
tion of numbers. 

4. It would advance the great problem of unity towards a solution. 
The temple of Janus would soon be opened, and the Two Faces of our 
educational system would be united to One Head. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

By Brother Azarias, Professor in Rock Hill College, EUicott City, Md. 

It is my object, in the present paper, to throw out a few suggestions — 
suggestions that, I doubt not, are many of them familiar to you all — 
upon some psychological aspects of education, by way of determining, 
as a practical result, how far, if at all, the pursuit of special studies is 
to be encouraged in our colleges. Now, in order to the solution of every 
educational problem, two elements must enter as necessary factors, 
namely, the intellect which would be served and the rujes it would be 
governed by ; and these two should be suited one to the other. But it 
seems to me that their proper bearings to each other are not always 
taken into account. When, for instance, I take up some college cata- 
logues, I must confess that I have great misgivings as to whether or no 
the persons preparing those catalogues ever realized the fact that it was 
for a student's intellect they were drawing up their course of studies. 
Another serious doubt enters my mind, and it is this : Do they them- 
selves know the nature and bearing of the studies they assign to a 
beginner in such matters ? For example, it is nothing new to Rnd one 
year's course in mental philosophy embracing text-book^s and nubject- 
nxp.tter enough for three years' hard study. It is pretended to familiarize 
the young men with all the philosophical systems from Confucius to 
Emerson, in less time than they could have learned to know thoroughly 
the difference between the quantity and quality of a proposition, or to 
tell the figure and mode of a syllogism. The same bluniiering may be 
found in the physical science course. Indeed, to him who knows how to 
read between lines, a catalogue may be made the criterion of a school. 
But it seems to me that the planning of such impracticable courses as I 
have alluded to, is due in a great measure to a want of thoughtful con- 
sideration of the nature of the human intellect, its habits and require- 
ments, as well as to a lack of clearness of apprehension as to what con- 
stitutes the aim of a collegiate education. 

II. The human intellect is at all times active; for this reason it is 
always remembering, or imagining, or comparing, or drawing conclu- 
sions. Its inquisitiveness is never satisfied ; its observing power never 
wearies. It takes note of phenomena; it generalizes its particular 
experiences, and by the aid of the primary principles of pure reason that 
lie back of all experience, it deduces laws that become the guiding 
truths of life. It is continually gathering up and assimilating materials 
from every available quarter, anji unwittingly the materials so assimi- 
lated give color to all its thoughts and influence all its conclusions. They 
are silent but powerful agencies in determining action and giving special 
bias to opinion. They are more cogent than the syllogism ; they are 
stronger than argument ; they are not easily detected, for they lurk in 
the most unsuspected positions. They give force of resistance to our 
prejudices. Frequently, when the mind is evenly balanced between two 
arguments of equal weight, these silent influences step upon the scales 
and weigh it down in favor of that which strengthens them. These 
influences are not the work of an hour or a day ; they began with our 
birth ; they have grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength ; and they will oease to be an element of our thought only 
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when life itself shall have ceased. They do not arise from any single 
source ; they are the outcome of various unseen and unnamed causes. 
The WcMys and doin^^'s of the home circle, the conipany one keeps, the air 
and climate in which OTie lives, the daily occupations that fill up one's life, 
the dispositions of one's organic temperament. — all are so many agencies 
secretly working their way into one's mental constitution and deter- 
mining the worth of one's ideas. They are the real finishers of a man's 
education ; they make him vulgar, or provincial, or refined, according 
to the tone and character they impart to his thought and language. 
The educator will not neglect them. Especially in the collegiate course, 
when the mind is somewhat matured, and when they begin to tell upon 
it for good or for ill, will he watch them, and suppress or encourage them 
according to their nature and tendency. 

I take it as a principle in the economy of nature that all man's facul- 
ties have been given him for a purpose. They are all of them necessary ; 
it follows that each and every one ought to be cultivated. In the har- 
monious development of all consist the perfection and efficient use of 
each. And it is one of the elementary duties of a collegiate training 
that it supply subject-matter to exercise every faculty upon. To do 
otherwise — to develop one faculty of the mind or one quality of the 
soul at the expense of all others — were to shape an intellectual monster. 
And it would be well through life to keep in view the necessity of pre- 
serving a certain equilibrium between the various powers of the intellect. 
If one's taste or occupation involve the undue exercise of a special faculty, 
this strain in one direction ought to be counterbalanced by devoting 
part of one's leisure time to the cultivation of the other and diverse 
faculties. A man, for example, is a lawyer, who spends his business hours 
in searching precedent's and reading up arguments for and against a case 
in hand, or he is an engineer poring all day over the figures of a com- 
plicated estimate ; it behooves the one or the other to devote some time 
daily to the reading of poetry or fiction, or history, or criticism, or any 
book which will refresh the mind, and draw out more prominently the 
aDSthetic sense and purely imaginative powers. Or a student is passion- 
ately fond of literature ; with all the more reason ought he to overcome 
"whatever repugnance he may have for mathematical studies or severe 
scientific pursuits. Nor need the time so spent be regarded as lost. Tha 
exercise is invigorating. It is adding either directly or indirectly to the 
strength of all the faculties. 

III. Not in mental discipline, ladies and gentlemen, is the brain- 
waste. But I will tell you where it abounds. In the untrained 
efforts at evolving a thought, which, in all probability, when it is 
expressed, will be found to contain but a common-place notion; 
in the abortive struggle of an intellect to reason an issue out to the end, 
when that intellect never had severe drill upon any subject-matter; in 
the playing at words upon an idea that leaves behind only a sense of 
utter inability to cope with it; in a questionable facility for scattering 
thoughts upon paper without making them converge on a single point. In 
all this is there brain- waste. The improvisatore never becomes a great 
poet. Had Metastasio not abandoned the baneful practice in his youth, 
and subjected himself for years to a course of severe studies, he, too. 
might have aimlessly spent hi^ intellectual force and fallen into oblivion, 
** a mute, inglorious " poet passed into the category of lost genuises. No 
faculty of the intellect can be neglected without detriment to the others. 
For, be it remembered, tho faculties of the soul are not isolated; they 
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are not divided into as many separate apartments as they bear names ; 
their distinct locations are not in the various cavilies pointed out by the 
phrenologist ; these are things of brain and blood and membrane — mere 
matter — though indispensable conditions, in the present order of life, for 
the soul's thinking. But they are not the thinking soul. That is one 
and simple, and is therefore indivisible. It cannot be cut up piece-meal. 
It cannot exercise one faculty whilst the others lie dormant. The reason 
cannot work without the imagination; the imagination cannot put 
forth its beautiful creations without the aid of both reason and under- 
standing. Each faculty helps the other ; all converge upon an object 
of thought. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, as there is an intimate union of faculties, 
so are there an interlacing and overlapping of the various sciences. 
"They have," says John Henry Newman, " multiplied bearings one on 
another, and an internal sympathy, and admit, or rather demand com- 
parison and adjustment. They complete, correct, balance each other." 
Ascending into the region of philosophy, we will find all departments of 
thought standing to each other in intimate relations. Those the remotest 
apart in their scope and bearing may be suggestive of ideas to one another. 
It is also true in the history of practical thought. You are occupied 
with the solution of a problem that has presented itself to your miiid ; 
it may be the discussion of a social or political issue, or it may be a 
philosophical question, or it may be a difficult mathematical equation; 
you find yourself unable to grapple with it ; you cannot see your way 
clearly ; in weariness of spirit you throw the subject aside, and take up 
another less fatiguing ; an expression, a word, only a hint met with in 
the new subject throws a flood of light upon the abandoned problem, and 
puts you on the track of its correct solution. This is the epitome of 
many an intellectual struggle. And while it is so, we may justly applaud 
the wisdom of not allowing a student to stop short at the study of a 
single language or a single science, or the history of a single country. 
His knowledge becomes rounded and completed by co-ordinate and sup- 
plementary studies. One language explains the obscurities in another ; 
one science assists another ; one department of letters throws light upon 
another ; and thus it is that ideas are corrected, improved, rendered 
accurate. Therefore it is rightly claimed that a collegiate education 
should be thorough; that it embrace all the important branches in 
science and letters, and combine in due proportion the useful and the 
ornamental. All this, you may tell me, collegiate education not only 
proposes to do, but actually accomplishes. Pardon me, ladies and 
gentlemen, but I must say that turn we to the north or the south, we will 
find efficient collegiate education a rare thing amongst us. The institu- 
tions bearing the name of college are numerous enough ; those support- 
ing the dignity of that name and efficiently fulfilling the duties attached 
to it, are comparatively few. 

IV. It is a frequent and a pernicious mistake to crowd into a college 
course the work of a university. No student can do justice to more than 
one-third of the subject-matter mapped out for him in the time required. 
He is compelled to " cram " upon several, if not all, of the subjects upon 
which his final examination is based. Were man intended to be a mere 
repeating machine, this system might do well enough. But, to make 
him such is not the aim of a collegiate training.* Its primary aim is to 
strengthen all the faculties by thorough mental discipline in such depart- 
ments of knowledge as form a solid basis upon which the student may 
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afterwards build up. For this reason, it ought to deal with principles 
rather than with rules and methods. But the reverse is the process 
most frequently pursued. Rules and methods, which may be forgotten, 
are laid stress upon, while principles, which are scarcely ever forgotten 
when once they are well known, are ignored. And here let me add that 
a modern philosophical fallacy tetids to give color of correctness to this 
evil. Cousin and others tell us that method is everything. Not at all, 
ladies and gentlemen. Method is nothing without the principle that 
gives it life and being. The method is informed by the principle ; and 
where there is a method, there also may be found a principle ; and he 
who, in investigating a method, stops short at the method as such, 
understands neither method nor principle. Would you say that he 
understood a rule who knew nothing of the reason for its existence? 
The same criterion holds for philosophic methods. And hence the worse 
than uselessness of learning mere systems without the principles that 
give them meaning. 

Equally pernicious is that custom which has filtered into our primary 
schools of placing young children, before they know how to read or 
parse, at nearly all the learned 'ologies of the day. It is productive of 
incalculable evil. It gives disgust for all study ; it imbues the hearts of 
youth with a large share of self-conceit and self-opinion, so that it is 
difficult for them to mend their short-comings, for they are seldom aware 
of their ignorance. It impedes the purposes of education. It incumbers 
the mind ; it over-taxes its powers ; it weakens its activities ; it destroys 
its effectiveness for life. It places it in a condition that ignorance were 
preferable ; for then at least the mind would be possessed of its natural 
force and elasticity ; and excited by the stimulus of seeing new sights 
and hearing new truths, it would mature into a much more healthy con- 
dition. Man can never bocome too educated. His capacity is far 
greater than any artificial limits which may be placed upon it. But he 
may be so educated that his mind becomes strained ; or he may get so 
absorbed in and weighed down by the thoughts of others, that he forgets 
he has a mind of his own, and knows not what it is to form an indepen- 
dent opinion. And let me ask you, candidly, is this not the desolation 
to which our modern systems of teaching youth everything till they 
know nothing is bringing us? Surely, no one who has given a mo- 
ment's consideration to the matter will say otherwise. Wise heads and 
great thinkers long ago recognized the evil. Among others, no words 
that I could quote will have greater weight with you on the matter than 
the caustic words of that ingenious thinker and great master of English 
prose, John Henry Newman : " I will tell you," says he, " what has been 
the practical error of the last twenty years " — and let me add, paren- 
thetically, that the error has been growing since these words were spoken 
,in 1852 — "not to load the memory of the student with a mass of indi- 
gested knowledge, but to force upon him so much that he has rejected all. 
It has been the error of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmean- 
ing profusion of subjects; of implying that a smattering in a dozen 
branches of study is not shallowness, which it really is, but enlargement, 
which it is not ; of considering an acquaintance with the learned names 
of things and persons, and the possession of clever duodecimos, and 
attendance on eloquent lectures, and membership with scientific institu- 
tions, and the sight of the experiments of a platform and the specimens 
of a museum, that all this was not dissipation of mind, but progress. All 
things now are to be learned at once — not first one thing, then another ; 
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not one well, but many badly. Learning is to be without exertion, with- 
out attention, without toil, without grounding, without advance, without 
finishing."* The picture, ladies and gentlemen, is not overdrawn. It 
portrays a crying abuse ; and the abuse exists because educators per- 
sist in ignoring the workings of the human intellect. I am sure it has 
never occurred to the advocates and promoters of this free-and-ensy 
method of dabling in all branches, without ever learning any, how diffi- 
cult a thing it is for an idea to filter through the mind and pervade one's 
thinking till it becomes in a manner elementary in his thought. It may 
not take him long to get up the idea ; he may be able to repeat it cor- 
rectly; he may even apply it to concrete issues with a certain degree of 
accuracy ; but all that does not imply that he has made the idea his own. 
He may go on repeating it for years, when all at once he stumbles upon 
a fact that sets him thinking ; he finds for it no explanation in the light 
of the idea he has been holding; going back of that idea, he reconsiders 
the groiMids upon which he held it, and he forthwith discovers that it is 
all wrong, or that it only partially expresses the truth, and for the first 
time'in his life tr.e whole truth comes home to him with a realizing force. 
Nor can he consider the labor still over. There remains for him to rear- 
range and systematize all his thoughts so as to place them in keeping 
with the new idea. To any or all of us may this slow and painful pro- 
cess of acquiring knowledge and experience occur. How frequently does 
it not happen that men of mature minds find themselves compelled to 
abandon a religious opinion or a scientific theory or a political maxim 
upon the truth of which they had framed their lives and thoughts ? And 
for this reason it is all the more necessary that the educational foundation 
be laid slowly, cautiously, solidly, and that the intellect be so drilled and 
disciplined, that when these crises in our thinking occur, we may be 
able to meet them with vigor and energy. 

Let us not ignore the fact, ladies and gentlemen, that the human 
intellect, in its ordinary and undeveloped phases, is weak and imperfect. 
It is the duty of education to recognize its short-comings and deal with 
it accordingly. The student requires to be disciplined upon what he 
learns. His lesson should be taken apart and placed before him piece- 
meal ; then, when it is ascertained that the terms and expressions used 
evoke corresponding ideas in his mind, the subject-matter should be 
presented to him as a whole. The good educator does not weary of 
repetition, and each time he repeats he places his ideas in a new light, 
and thus he reaches the greatest number of intelligences. Each indi- 
vidual mind has its idiosyncracies. These must be consulted. The 
aspect of a subject that brings it home to one student may leave another 
entirely in the dark concerning its true bearing ; moreover, upon first 
presentation, any idea can only be apprehended in a vague manner; 
the mind has simply received one among many aspects that belong to 
the idea; it has not yet begun to grasp it in all its comprehension. 
That is a laborious work for everybody but the genius. It is the result 
of a process much slower than many are willing to admit. To realize 
an idea, one must think over it long and seriously. Far better is it that 
a student, as the result of his college training, bear away with him a 
single idea, well digested and applied, than that he leave, a diploma in 
his hand, his mind laden down with an overwhelming maas of learned 
names and scientific symbols, and ill-understood facts, and his soul 

* Idea of a UniverBity, p. 142. 
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penetrated with an insurmonn table disgust for books and a horror for 
instruction, and a strong resolre to forget it all as soon as possible. That 
student may have a natural aptitude fur some branch of science or some 
department of letters ; but it is buried beneath the mass of rubbish that 
oppresses his mind. His education ceases, and the ruin of his distinc- 
tive and characteristic talents began the moment he was compelled to 
remember and repeat without understanding. 

v. It has been truly said that collegiate education cannot create 
genius ; it seldom draws it out, whilst it frequently impedes its progress. 
But, I would ask, do talents fare better at its hands P Are not as maiiy 
of them crushed as are drawn out ? It must needs be the case so long 
as the educator continues to ignore the intellectual bias of each student 
under his charge. Every man has a predominant talent, upon the 
proper development of which the success of his life-work, in a great 
measure, depends. In nature and direction, talent differs but little 
from genius. It is seldom, if ever, given to a man of genius to assert 
the full force of his greatness in more than one sphere of thought or 
action. Genius is innate ; it is not the outcome of any process of mental 
development ; but it is neither more nor less than a vast array of talent 
concentrated and inteiisitied in a given direction. It is not something 
distinct in kind from ordinary talent; it is simply the latter multiplied 
beyotid all reckouitig, exercised in a superior manner, with superior 
•force, and by a superior capacity for comprehension and execution. 
Now, genius is the highest form of human intelligence. It furnishes a 
criterion for all other forms. According to the degree with which talent, 
in its range and power, approximates genius, is it efficient. Therefore, 
that is the most efficiently cultivated intellect, which, untrammeled, can 
converge all its faculties, with greatest eff'ect, upon a given subject-mat- 
ter; and, furthermore, that is the most efficient method of education 
which develops such an intellect. 

Here we are led to ask, what is that form of education that will pro- 
duce this desired result ? We havd seen that it is not the over-crowded 
college course. It forces talents too much and too long from their natural 
bent. Under its exactions the vigor and energy of the intellect become 
prostrate. Weariness of spirit palls any effort it may make to regain its 
elasticity. The faculties are exhausted, not strengthened ; broken down, 
not disciplined; cramped and distorted, not developed. Neither will 
the system of optional studies produce this efficiency. It narrows the 
intellect; it bars the door to further enlargement of mind; it merges 
the man in his profession ; it makes him the slave of his specialty. But, 
man has duties to fulfill towards society as well as towards science, and 
letters, and the industries; and those duties require him to cultivate all 
his talents, and to be generally intelligent upon the thousand-and-one 
issues that beat at the door of his intellect for admission, and clamor for 
the formation of an opinion upon their merits and bearings. To go 
beyond the utterance of mere platitudes and truisms upon every topic 
that comes up iti an hour's conversation, one must be possessed of a mind 
well disciplined and furnished with accurate information. That informa- 
tion must be many-sided. It must embrace facts and figures ; names 
atid dates ; dry terminology and vivid word-pictures addressed to the 
imagination ; severe scientitic deductions, and food for the sentiments — 
all methodized and clearly apprehended. Therefore, in the collegiate 
course intended to furnish this preparation, stress should be laid upon 
both literary and scientific training ; the one or the other predominating 
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according to the natural bias of the student. Not an exclusively classical 
course, but a good classical foundation ; not an attempt to compass all 
the sciences, but a thorough acquaintance with the principles and ele- 
ments of one or a few ; this I consider within the scope of a collegiate 
education, intelligently and efficiently imparted. 

Another fact to be taken into consideration is this : Our young men, as a 
rule, abandon their studies prematurely. Their college training generally 
suffices them. Upon it they build up their after-life of thought and 
observation. They have no leisured four years to digest, correct, im- 
prove, assimilate the crude material they have hastily picked up. If 
they enter a university, after graduatioif, it is generally to pursue some 
learned profession, and not to continue their academic studies. For this 
reason, our colleges should, in matters of instruction, combine university 
freedom with thorough collegiate discipline. Instead of being multi- 
plied, studies should be diminished,- towards the last year. The student's 
predominant talent should be consulted. If the tendency of his mind 
is for mathematics and the physical sciences, let him be encouraged in 
the pursuit of mathematics and the physical sciences ; if it is for the 
classics and philology, let him have a chance to develop these ; if it is 
for literature and history, give him the opportunity and the required 
assistance to enable him to excel in these branches. The means by 
which to attain the desired result are many. Matthew Arnold points 
out some practiced in the higher schools of G-ermany. In one place, he 
found that the students had, each week, a " study-day " — studientag — in 
which they were free from all lessons, that they might pursue their 
favorite studies. And he tells us that " in the same spirit, in the gym- 
nasium generally, promising boys in prima are excused certain of the 
school lessons, that they may work at matters which specially interest 
them." * He further remarks that the results of this private study are 
to be produced at the examinations, and are taken into account for the 
leaving certificate. Other and equally efficient means may suggest them- 
selves to you all ; what they are matters little, provided youth are taught 
how to think, are subjected to that mental discipline that begets vigor 
of mind and exactness of thought, and are thus braced to grapple com- 
prehensively with the problems of life. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I would make this remark : If in 
your experience or mine, we happen upon a system that stands between 
a student and the right development of his intellect, then, whether it be 
based upon antiquated prejudices, or whether it be the outcome of some 
new-fangled theory — be its origin what it may — perish the system, for 
it is of human hands, and let the intellect live, for it is the work of Grod. 

* Higher Schools and Uuiyersities in Germany, p. 134. 
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* 

Second. — Concerning the Academic Preparation op Candidates for 

THE Normal Courses. 

1. The Regents of the University of the State of New York, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall select and appoint such insti- 
tutions as they may judge necessary to give the instruction needed to 
prepare pupils for entering the Normal courses. 

2. A school commissioner's recommendation, passing the " Regents' 
Examination," and an appointment by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, shall entitle the candidate to enter the institution desig*- 
nated in the appointment ; and the same appointment shall admit such 
candidate, when sufficiently prepared, to enter the Normal cla!?ses. 

3. Each school so designated shall receive not to exceed fifty pupils as 
State appointees for Normal academic instruction. 

4. Each pupil, before being admitted to the preparatory studies, shall 
give a pledge to t^ach in the public schools of the State of New York at 
least one year for each year of instruction and training received from the 
State. 

5. The time granted by the State for preparation to enter the several 
training courses, shall not exceed, for the elementary English course, one 
year ; for the higher English course, two years additional ; for the Clas- 
sical course, one year added to the higher English course. ' 

6. The State shall pay to the schools designated, for giving prepara- 
tory instruction to those designing to enter the Normal classes, at the 
following rates : 

For the elementary English studies, at the rate of forty dollars for a 
school year. 

For the higher English and Classical studies, at the rate of sixty dol- 
lars for a school year. 

7. Should the exigencies of the pupil so require, this course of instruc- 
tion may be interrupted by teaching or other business, by permission of 
the principal of the school which the pupil attends. 

8. The studies pursued by the State pupils, in the institutions desig- 
nated, shall be exclusively those contained in the syllabus of preparatory- 
studies, and in the order there designated ; each course being kept dis- 
tinct, except that the higher English* and Classical studies may be 
pursued together. 

9. The academic institutions whose separate organization and control, 
at the outset (in furtherance of the plans of the State in creating Normal 
Schools), were surrendered more or less fully to the Normal School Local 
Boards, shall be especially eligible to the work of preparing pupils for 
the Normal classes ; and in them the number of State pupils shall not be 
limited to fifty, whether the connection of the institutions with the Nor- 
mal Schools be maintained or not. In no case, however, shall a pupil, 
already educated by the State in an academic Normal department, be 
claimed as entitling the institution to a fresh allowance for tuition. 

10. None of the above provisions are to be construed as affecting the 
powers and duties of school commissioners in any way ; or as rendering" 
any one ineligible to appointment in a Normal School, who has not pre- 
pared in a designated institution. All who are sufficiently prepared, no 
matter how, are eligible to appointment. 

Third. — General Provisions. 

1. Any pupil who may desire to abandon the course of study or train- 
ing, or any Normal graduate who may desire to abandon the profession 
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of teaching before he has taught as long as the State requires, may be 
released from his obligation by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for suffllbient reasons, and on reimbursing the State for the 
expense of his education and training, or such part of it as the Superin- 
tendent may judge to be equitable and right, after deducting for the 
time already spent in teaching. 

2. Graduates of colleges, in the scientific or classical courses, or in any 
other course covering the preparatory studies of the several Normal 
courses, shall be admitted to the Normal Schools on the same conditions 
and terms as other students, except that they shall not be examined on 
any of the studies on which they have passed at college. 

They will, however, be required to be prepared on all the studies of 
the Normal syllabus, whether contained in their college course or not. 

» 

Fourth. — Rights of Normal Graduates. 

1. All vacancies of teachers in the public schools of the State shall be 
filled, as far as possible, with Normal graduates. 

2. All vacancies in the faculties of the institutions designated . to give 
Normal academic instruction to State pupils shall be tilled, as far as 
possible, with Normal-collegiate and Normal graduates. 

3. All vacancies in the Normal School faculties shall be filled, as far 
as possible, with Normal-collegiate and Normal graduates. 

Fifth. — The Elements of Harmony in the Plan. 

1. Confining the work of educating to the academic institutions, and 
the work of training to the Normal Schools, will make rivalry, in any 
bad sense, impossible between the two classes of schools. 

2. Paying the academies fair rates for the tuition of State pupils will 
give a new interest and vitality to these institutions, as well as greatly 
increase the inducements of pupils to become candidates for the profes- 
sion of teaching. This will be further promoted by bringing these facili- 
ties to a hundred centres instead of to eight. 

3. The same provision, by bringing a large increase of State pupils to 
the academic departments, more or less attached to the Normal School 
organizations themselves, or even entirely distinct from them, will 
enable the villages, which donated the Normal School buildings to the 
State, easily to revive and maintain their academies on a higher and 
surer basis than ever. 

4. Providing employment in the public schools for the Normal gradu- 
ates will, at once, greatly increase the number of candidates for the 
training schools, and soon fill them to overflowing, making the one cause 
secure the prosperity of both classes of schools. 

5. The arrangement to provide professional training for the graduates 
of colleges, and to open to them far more fully than now the best positions 
in the State, will combine the interests of the colleges, in an important 
degree, with the whole educational system of the State. 

6. The operations of all these provisions must, therefore, combine to 
greatly increase the number of well-prepared teachers; and thereby to 
speedily produce a marked improvement in the character of the public 
schools, while the general adoption of the Normal syllabus, and the wide 
range of distribution of these teachers in schools of all grades, must 
greatly ^^^ to harmonize and unify the whole system. 
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Conclusion, 

1. The introduction of this plan would aflfect the internal operations of 
academies and high schools so little, that the change 'could be felt only 
in the direction of increased health and vigor. 

2. The same is true of the common schools. 

3. The Normal Schools would be greatly affected ; but in a direction 
which would exactly define their work, and enable them to greatly im- 
prove it — especially in the higher departments. 

Rejecting all the classes but the training classes would greatly reduce 
their numbers at first; but after one year they would greatly increase, 
and soon begin to overflow. Instead of graduating twenty or thirty 
each year, they would soon graduate one hundred. 

The Normal School changes could be made without any popular com- 
motion ; and, if one year of preparation be given, with a far less reduc- 
tion of numbers. 

4. It would advance the great problem of unity towards a solution. 
The temple of Janus would soon be opened, and the Two Faces of our 
educational system would be united to One Head. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

By Brother Azarias, Professor in Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, Md. 

It is my object, in the present paper, to throw out a few suggestions — 
suggestions that, I doubt not, are many of them familiar to you all — 
upon some psychological aspects of education, by way of determining, 
as a practical result, how far, if at all, the pursuit of special studies is 
to be encouraged in our colleges. Now, in order to the solution of every 
educational problem, two elements must enter as necessary factors, 
namely, the intellect which would be served and the rujes it would be 
governed by ; and these two should be suited one to the other. But it 
seems to me that their proper bearings to each other are not always 
taken into account. When, for instance, I take up some college cata- 
logues, I must confess that I have great misgivings as to whether or no 
the persons preparing those catalogues ever realized the fact that it was 
for a student's intellect they were drawing up their course- of studies. 
Another serious doubt enters my mind, and it is this : Do they them- 
selves know the nature and bearing of the studies they assign to a 
beginner in such matters ? For example, it is nothing new to find one 
year's course in mental philosophy embracing text-books and subject- 
n;9,tter enough for three years' hard study. It is pretended to familiarize 
the young men with ail the philosophical systems from Confucius to 
Emerson, in less time than they could have learned to know thoroughly 
the difference between the quantity and quality of a proposition, or to 
tell the figure and mode of a syllogism. The same blurnlering may be 
found in the physical science course. Indeed, to him who knows how to 
read between lines, a catalogue may be made the criterion of a school. 
But it seems to me that the planning of such impracticable courses as I 
have alluded to, is due in a great measure toa want of thoughtful con- 
sideration of the nature of the human intellect, its habits and require- 
ments, as well as to a lack of clearness of apprehension as to what con- 
stitutes the aim of a collegiate education. 

II. The human intellect is at all times active; for this reason it is 
always remembering, or imagining, or comparing, or drawing conclu- 
sions. Its inquisitiveness is never satisfied ; its observing power never 
wearies. It takes note of phenomena; it generalizes its particular 
experiences, and by the aid of the primary principles of pure reason that 
lie back of all experience, it deduces laws that become the guiding 
truths of life. It is continually gathering up and assimilating materials 
from every available quarter, anji unwittingly the materials so assimi- 
lated give color to all its thoughts and influence all its conclusions. They 
are silent but powerful agencies in determining action and giving special 
bias to opinion. They are more cogent than the syllogism ; they are 
stronger than argument ; they are not easily detected, for they lurk in 
the most unsuspected positions. They give force of resistance to our 
prejudices. Frequently, when the mind is evenly balanced between two 
arguments of equal weight, these silent influences step upon the scales 
and weigh it down in favor of that which strengthens them. These 
influences are not the work of an hour or a day ; they began with our 
birth ; they have grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength ; and they will oease to be an element of our thought only 
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when life itself shall have ceased. They do not arise from any single 
source ; they are the outcome of various unseen and unnamed causes. 
The wnys and doings of the home circle, the company one keeps, the air 
and climate in which one lives, the daily occupations that till up one's life, 
the dispositions of one's or^^aiiic temperament — ^all are so many agencies 
secretly working their way into one's mental constitution and deter- 
mining the worth of one's ideas. They are the real finishers of a man's 
education ; they make him vulgar, or provincial, or refined, according 
to the tone and character they impart to his thought and language. 
The educator will not neglect them. Especially in the collegiate course, 
when the mind is somewhat matured, and when they begin to tell upon 
it for good or for ill, will he watch them, and suppress or encourage them 
according to their nature and tendency. 

I take it as a principle in the economy of nature that all man's facul- 
ties have been given him for a purpose. They are all of them necessary ; 
it follows that each and every one ought to be cultivated. In the har- 
monious development of all consist the perfection and efficient use of 
each. And it is one of the elementary duties of a collegiate training 
that it supply subject-matter to exercise every faculty upon. To do 
otherwise — to develop one faculty ot the mind or one quality of the 
soul at the expense of all others — were to shape an intellectual monster. 
And it would be well through life to keep in view the necessity of pre- 
serving a certain equilibrium between the various powers of the intellect. 
If one's taste or occupation involve the undue exercise of a special faculty, 
this strain in one direction ought to be counterbalanced by devoting 
part of one's leisure time to the cultivation of the other and diverse 
faculties. A man, for example, is a lawyer, who spends his business hours 
in searching precedents and reading up arguments for and against a case 
in hand, or he is an engineer poring all day over the figures of a com- 

Slicated estimate ; it behooves the one or the other to devote some time 
aily to the reading of poetry or fiction, or history, or criticism, or any 
book which will refresh the mind, and draw out more prominently the 
aesthetic sense and purely imaginative powers. Or a student is passion- 
ately fond of literature ; with all the more reason ought he to overcome 
whatever repugnance he may have for mathematical studies or severe 
scientific pursuits. Nor need the time so spent be regarded as lost. Tha 
exercise is invigorating. It is adding either directly or indirectly to the 
strength of all the faculties. 

III. Not in mental discipline, ladies and gentlemen, is the brain- 
waste. But I will tell you where it abounds. In the untrained 
efforts at evolving a thought, which, in all probability, when it is 
expressed, will be found to contain but a common-place notion; 
in the abortive struggle of an intellect to reason an issue out to the end, 
when that intellect never had severe drill upon any subject-matter ; in 
the playing at words upon an idea that leaves behind only a sense of 
utter inability to cope with it; in a questionable facility for scattering 
thoughts upon paper without making them converge on a single point. In 
all this is there brain-waste. The improvisatore never becomes a great 
poet. Had Metastasio not abandoned the baneful practice in his youth, 
and subjected himself for years to a course of severe studies, he, too. 
might have aimlessly spent hid intellectual force and fallen into oblivion, 
** a mute, inglorious " poet passed into the category of lost genuises. No 
faculty of the intellect can be neglected without detriment to the others. 
For, be it remembered, tho facultdes of the soul are not isolated ; they 
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are not divided into as many separate apartments as they bear names ; 
their distinct locations are not in the various cavities pointed out by the 
phrenologist ; these are things of brain and blood and membrane — m^re 
matter — though indispensable conditions, in the present order of life, for 
the soul's thinking. But they are not the thinking soul. That is one 
and simple, and is therefore indivisible. It cannot be cut up piece-meal. 
It cannot exercise one faculty whilst the others lie dormant. The reason 
cannot work without the imagination; the imagination cannot put 
forth its beautiful creations without the aid of both reason and under- 
standing. Each faculty helps the other ; all converge upon an object 
of thought. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, as there is an intimate union of faculties, 
so are there an interlacing and overlapping of the various sciences. 
"They have," says John Henry Newman, " multiplied bearings one on 
another, and an internal sympathy, and admit, or rather demand com- 
parison and adjustment. They complete, correct, balance each other." 
Ascending into the region of philosophy, we will find all departments of 
thought standing to each other in intimate relations. Those the remotest 
apart in their scope and bearing may be suggestive of ideas to one another. 
It is also true in the history of practical thought. You are occupied 
with the solution of a problem that has presented itself to your miiid ; 
it may be the discussion of a social or political issue, or it may be a 
philosophical question, or it may be a difficult mathematical equation; 
you find yourself unable to grapple with it ; you cannot see your way 
clearly ; in weariness of spirit you throw the subject aside, and take up 
another less fatiguing ; an expression, a word, only a hint met with in 
the new subject throws a flood of light upon the abandoned problem, and 
puts you on the track of its correct solution. This is the epitome of 
many an intellectual struggle. And while it is so, we may justly applaud 
the wisdom of not allowing a student to stop short at the study of a 
single language or a single science, or the history of a single country. 
His knowledge becomes rounded and completed by co-ordinate and sup- 
plementary studies. One language explains the obscurities in another ; 
one science assists another ; one department of letters throws light upon 
another ; and thus it is that ideas are corrected, improved, rendered 
accurate. Therefore it is rightly claimed that a collegiate education 
should be thorough; that it embrace all the important branches in 
science and letters, and combine in due proportion the useful and the 
ornamental. All this, you may tell me, collegiate education not only 
proposes to do, but actually accomplishes. Pardon me, ladies and 
gentlemen, but I must say that turn we to the north or the south, we will 
find efiicient collegiate education a rare thing amongst us. The institu- 
tions bearing the name of college are numerous enough ; those support- 
ing the dignity of that name and efiiciently fulfilling the duties attached 
to it, are comparatively few. 

IV. It is a frequent and a pernicious mistake to crowd into a college 
course the work of a university. No student can do justice to more than 
one-third of the subject-matter mapped out for him in the time required. 
He is compelled to '* cram " upon several, if not all, of the subjects upon 
which his final examination is based. Were man intended to be a mere 
repeating machine, this system might do well enough. But, to make 
him such is not the aim of a collegiate training.^ Its primary aim is to 
strengthen all the faculties by thorough mental discipline in such depart- 
ments of knowledge as form a solid basis upon which the student may 
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afterwards build up. For this reason, it ought to deal with principles 
rather than with rules and methods. But the reverse is the process 
most frequeTitly pursued. Rules and methods, which may be forgotten, 
are laid stress upon, while principles, which are scarcely ever forgotten 
when once they are well known, are ignored. And here let me add that 
a modern philosophical fallacy tends to give color of correctness to this 
evil. Cousin and others tell us that method is everything. Not at all, 
ladies and gentlemen. Method is nothing without the principle that 
gives it life and being. The method is informed by the principle ; and 
where there is a method, there also may be found a principle ; and he 
who, in investigating a method, stops short at the method as such, 
utiderstands neither method nor principle. Would you say that he 
understood a rule who knew nothing of the reason for its existence ? 
The same criterion holds for philosophic methods. And hence the worse 
than uselessness of learning mere systems without the principles that 
give them meaning. 

Equally pernicious is that custom which has filtsred into our primary 
schools of placing young children, before they know how to read or 
parse, at nearly all the learned 'ologies of the day. It is productive of 
incalculable evil. It gives disgust for all study ; it imbues the hearts of 
youth with a large share of self-conceit and self-opinion, so that it is 
difficult for them to mend their short-comings, for they are seldom aware 
of their ignorance. It impedes the purposes of education. It incumbers 
the mind ; it over-taxes its powers ; it weakens its activities ; it destroys 
its effectiveness for life. It places it in a condition that ignorance were 
preferable ; for then at least the mind would be possessed of its natural 
force and elasticity ; and excited by the stimulus of seeing new sights 
and hearing new truths, it would mature into a much more healthy con- 
dition. Man can never become too educated. His capacity is far 
greater than any artificial limits which may be placed upon it. But he 
may be so educated that his mind becomes strained ; or he may get so 
absorbed in and weighed down by the thoughts of others, that he forgets 
he has a mind of his own, and knows not what it is to form an indepen- 
dent opinion. And let me ask you, candidly, is this not the desolation 
to which our modern systems of teaching youth everything till they 
know nothing is bringing us ? Surely, no one who has given a mo- 
ment's consideration to the matter will say otherwise. Wise heads and 
great thinkers long ago recognized the evil. Among others, no words 
that I could quote will have greater weight with you on the matter than 
the caustic words of that ingenious thinker and great master of English 
prose, John Henry Newman : " I will tell you," says he, " what has been 
the practical error of the last twenty years " — and let me add, paren- 
thetically, that the error has been growing since these words were spoken 
,in 1852 — "not to load the memory of the student with a mass of indi- 
gested knowledge, but to force upon him so much that he has rejected all. 
It has been the error of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmean- 
ing profusion of subjects; of implying that a smattering in a dozen 
branches of study is not shallowness, which it really is, but enlargement, 
which it is not ; of considering an acquaintance with the learned names 
of things and persons, and the possession of clever duodecimos, and 
attendance on eloquent lectures, and membership with scientific institu- 
tions, and the sight of the experiments of a platform and the specimens 
of a museum, that all this was not dissipation of mind, but progress. All 
things now are to be learned at once — not first one thing, then another ; 
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not one well, but many badly. Learning is to be without exertion, with- 
out attention, without toil, without grounding, without advance, without 
fiuishing."* The picture, laciies and gentlemen, is not overdrawn. It 
portrays a crying abuse ; and the abuse exists because educators per- 
sist in ignoring the workings of the human intellect. I am sure it has 
never occurred to the advocates and promoters of this free-and-easy 
method of dabling in all branches, without ever learning any, how diffi- 
cult a thing it is for an idea to filter through the mind and pervade one's 
thinking till it becomes in a manner elementary in his thought. It may 
not take him long to get up the idea ; he may be able to repeat it cor- 
rectly; he may even apply it to concrete issues with a certain degree of 
accuracy ; but all that does not imply that he has made the idea his own. 
He may go on repeating it for years, when all at once he stumbles upon 
a fact that sets him thinking; he finds for it no explanation in the light 
of the idea he has been holding; going back of that idea, he reconsiders 
the groiHids upon which he held it, and he forthwith discovers that it is 
all wrong, or that it only partially expresses the truth, and for the first 
time'in his life tr.e whole truth comes home to him with a realizing force. 
Nor can he consider the labor still over. There remains for him to rear- 
range and systematize all his thoughts so as to place them in keeping 
with the new idea. To any or all of us may this slow and painful pro- 
cess of acquiring knowledge and experience occur. How frequently does 
it not happen that men of mature minds find themselves compelled to 
abandon a religious opinion or a scientific theory or a political maxim 
upon the truth of which they had framed their lives and thoughts ? And 
for this reason it is all the more necessary that the educational foundation 
be laid slowly, cautiously, solidly, and that the intellect be so drilled and 
disciplined, that when these crises in our thinking occur, we may be 
able to meet them with vigor and energy. 

Let us not ignore the fact, ladies and gentlemen, that the human 
intellect, in its ordinary and undeveloped phases, is weak and imperfect. 
It is the duty of education to recognize its short-comings and deal with 
it accordingly. The student requires to be disciplined upon what he 
learns. His lesson should be taken apart and placed before him piece- 
meal ; then, when it is ascertained that the terms and expressions used 
evoke corresponding ideas in his mind, the subject-matter should be 
presented to him as a whole. The good educator does not weary of 
repetition, and each time he repeats he places his ideas in a new light, 
and thus he reaches the greatest number of intelligences. Each indi- 
vidual mind has its idiosyncracies. These must be consulted. The 
aspect of a subject that brings it home to one student may leave another 
entirely in the dark concerning its true bearing ; moreover, upon first 
presentation, any idea can only be apprehended in a vague manner; 
the mind has simply received one among many aspects that belong to 
the idea; it has not yet begun to grasp it in all its comprehension. 
That is a laborious work for everybody but the genius. It is the result 
of a process much slower than many are willing to admit. To realize 
an idea, one must think over it long and seriously. Far better is it that 
a student, as the result of his college training, bear away with him a 
single idea, well digested and applied, than that he leave, a diploma in 
his hand, his mind laden down with an overwhelming mass of learned 
names and scientific symbols, and ill-understood facts, and his soul 

* Idea of a University, p. U2. 
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penetrated with an insurmountable disgust for books and a horror for 
instruction, and a strong resolve to forget it all as soon as possible. That 
student may have a natural aptitude for some branch of science or some 
department of letters ; but it is buried beneath the mass of rubbish that 
oppresses his mind. His education ceases, and the ruin of his distinc- 
tive and characteristic talents began the moment he was compelled to 
remember and repeat without understanding. 

V. It has been truly said that collegiate education cannot create 
genius ; it seldom draws it out, whilst it frequently impedes its progress. 
But, I would ask, do talents fare better at its hands ? Are not as maiiy 
of them crushed as are drawn out ? It must needs be the case so long 
as the educator continues to ignore the intellectual bias of each student 
under his charge. Every man has a predominant talent, upon the 
proper development of which the success of his life-work, in a great 
measure, depends. In nature and direction, talent differs but little 
from genius. It is seldom, if ever, given to a man of genius to assert 
the full force of his greatness in more than one sphere of thought or 
action. Genius is innate ; it is not the outcome of any process of mental 
development ; but it is neither more nor less than a vast array of talent 
concentrated and in ten si tied in a given direction. It is not something 
distinct in kind from ordinary talent; it is simply the latter multiplied 
beyond all reckoning, exercised in a superior manner, with superior 
•force, and by a superior capacity for comprehension and execution. 
Now, genius is the highest form of human intelligence. It furnishes a 
criterion for all other forms. According to the degree with which talent, 
in its range and power, approximates genius, is it efficient. Therefore, 
that is the most efficiently cultivated intellect, which, untramrneled, can 
converge all its faculties, with greatest effect, upon a given subject-mat- 
ter; and, furthermore, that is the most efficient method of education 
which develops such an intellect. 

Here we are led to ask, what is that form of education that will pro- 
duce this desired result ? We hav^ seen that it is not the over-crowded 
college course. It forces talents too much and too long from their natural 
bent. Under its exactions the vigor and energy of the intellect become 
prostrate. Weariness of spirit palls any effort it may make to regain its 
elasticity. The faculties are exhausted, not strengthened ; broken down, 
not disciplined; cramped and distorted, not developed. Neither will 
the system of optional studies produce this efficiency. It narrows the 
intellect ; it bars the door to further enlargement of mind ; it merges 
the man in his profession ; it makes him the slave of his specialty. But, 
man has duties to fulfill towards society as well as towards science, and 
letters, and the industries; and those duties require him to cultivate all 
his talents, and to be generally intelligent upon the thousand-and-one 
issues that beat at the door of his intellect for admission, and clamor for 
the formation of an opinion upon their merits and bearings. To go 
beyond the utterance of mere platitudes and truisms upon every topic 
that comes up in an hour's conversation, one must be possessed of a mind 
well disciplined and furnished with accurate information. That informa- 
tion must be many-sided. It must embrace facts and figures ; names 
and dates ; dry terminology and vivid word-pictures addressed to the 
imagination ; severe scientific deductions, and food for the sentiments — 
all methodized and clearly apprehended. Therefore, in the collegiate 
course intended to furnish this preparation, stress should be laid upon 
both literary and scientific training ; the one or the other predominating 
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according to the natural bias of the student. Not an exclusively classical 
course, but a good classical foundation ; not an attempt to compass all 
the sciences, but a thorough acquaintance with the principles and ele- 
ments of one or a few ; this I consider within the scope of a collegiate 
education, intelligently and efficiently imparted. 

Another fact to be taken into consideration is this : Our young men, as a 
rule, abandon their studies prematurely. Their college training generally 
suffices them. Upon it they build up their after-life of thought and 
observation. They have no leisured four years to digest, correct, im- 
prove, assimilate the crude material they have hastily picked up. If 
they enter a university, after graduatiorf, it is generally to pursue some 
learned profession, and not to continue their academic studies. For this 
reason, our colleges should, in matters of instruction, combine university 
freedom with thorough collegiate discipline. Instead of being multi- 
plied, studies should be diminished,- towards the last year. The student's 
predominant talent should be consulted. If the tendency of his mina 
is for mathematics and the physical sciences, let him be encouraged in 
the pursuit of mathematics and the physical sciences ; if it is for the 
classics and philology, let him have a chance to develop these ; if it is 
for literature and history, give him the opportunity and the required 
assistance to enable him to excel in these branches. The means by 
which to attain the desired result are many. Matthew Arnold points 
out some practiced in the higher schools of Germany. In one place, he 
found that the students had, each week, a " study-day " — studientag — ^in 
which they were free from all lessons, that they might pursue their 
favorite studies. And he tells us that " in the same spirit, in the gym- 
nasium generally, promising boys in prima are excused certain of the 
school lessons, that they may work at matters which specially interest 
them." * He further remarks that the results of this private study are 
to be produced at the examinations, and are taken into account for the 
leaving certificate. Other and equally efficient means may suggest them- 
selves to you all ; what they are matters little, provided youth are taught 
how to think, are subjected to that mental discipline that begets vigor 
of mind and exactness of thought, and are thus braced to griapple com- 
prehensively with the problems of life. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I would make this remark : If in 
your experience or mine, we happen upon a system that stands between 
a student and the right development of his intellect, then, whether it be 
based upon antiquated prejudices, or whether it be the outcome of some 
new-fangled theory — be its origin what it may — perish the system, for 
it is of human hands, and let the intellect live, for it is the work of Grod. 

* Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, p. 134. 
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EXPRESSION m READING; ITS PHILOSOPHY AND APPLICATION. 

By Miss Mary F. Hendbick, of the Cortland Normal School. 

Mr, ChancelloT and Gentlemen of the Convocation : 

To 80 cultivate the ear, that strains of music as they come from the 
soul of the skilled amateur shall find a responsive echo in our own, is a 
process itivolving careful and patient labor. 

To enter a gallery of fine art* and be able to determine the qualities 
or characteristics that stamp one work as a master-piece, or which, by 
their absence," assign another to hopeless inferiority ; to detect the ele- 
ments that give life to this scene, beauty to that ; or that endow yonder 
statue with all save the power of speech ; — to be able to do all this 
Necessitates an attentive study of nature, and of the modes whereby 
she may be reproduced in art. 

So intimate and necessary are the relations existing between the im- 
mortal soul and th^ mortal body, through which alone the former can 
make itself known to the external world, that the artist, before he can 
create an effect worthy of intelligent appreciation, must attain a com- 
prehensive and minute knowledije of them. To sever these relations 
would be to shut the soul into solitary imprisonment, in a darkness and ' 
a silence more fearful than any of earth's prison cells. 

Of what avail would be the mightiest intellect, if unable to utter itself 
through the voice, the features, the muscles of the material part of man's 
two-fold nature ? This intimate knowledge of the retation of the soul to 
the body has been recognized by all who have attained eminence in any 
department of the fine arts, and the closer the observation has been of 
the emotions and passions, and their outward showing, the more nearly 
has the artist a[)proached perfection. 

This outward manifestation, whether it be addressed to the eye or 
ear, is in general termed expression. 

The painter must study the effects of all varieties of emotion and feel- 
ing. Though he may desire to reach the mind by the stillness and 
tranquillity which characterize the higher subjects of painting, he cannot 
hope to do this until he is able to represent all the phases of violent 
passion. 

What is true of tHe fine arts, comes with two-fold force when applied 
to expression in the living man. Reading is the interpreting of thought, 
and, taken in its broad sense, includes all modes and means by which 
thought can be communicated ; by the pen, the printed page, the ora- 
tor's utterances, the voice of tha declaimer, the gesticulations of the 
pantomimist, the majesty of the choral anthem, the marble agony of a 
** Dying Gladiator," or the " Dead Christ " of a Rubens. Everything 
has a language of its own which can be interpreted by the intelligent 
reader. Nature, in all her wondrous beauty and variety, from the blush 
of the delicate sea-shell to the roar of the mountain avalanche, "speaks 
a various language " to hina who has won her confii3nce. The art crea- 
tions of Italy and Greece, the poet's dreams, the theories of the philoso- 
pher, the ideal life of the novelist, are only different dialects of the mother- 
speech. 

Reading includes, in a general sense, knowledge, comprehension, and 
meanings gathered by inspection and observation. 
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Says Spenser : 

" An armed corse did lie, 
In whose dread face he read gi^eat magnanimity." 

Shakspeare recognizes this acceptation. " Those about her shall read 
from her the perfect ways of honor." 

All vocalists recognize the fact that three things are necessary to the 
effective rendering of any piece of music, namely ; voice, intellect, and 
heart. An Arabian proverb says : " He is the best orator who can turn 
men's ears into eyes." He who translates the pen-sketches and the 
word-paintings of the poet and of the dramatist into the picture that 
does not lack vividness or coloring before the mind's eye, is the suc- 
cessful reader. 

" Think when you talk of horses that you see them 
Printing" their proud hoofs i* th' reclining- earth." 

In studying the source of expression, it is found " that the organs of 
the body are the links in the chain of relation between it and the mate- 
rial world, through which the immaterial principle within shall be 
effected ; " a relation too often overlooked, and one which the reader 
must recognize as the basis of all true expression. Diff'erent theories 
" have been advanced in regard to the location of the emotions, assuming 
respectively the breast, the bowels, or the heart as their source ; but 
without accepting either of these theories, it is evident that emotions 
are conditions of the mind acting through these external organs. Sir 
Charles Bell thus express**s it : *' Certain strong feelings of the mind 
produce a disturbed condition of the heart, and through that cor- 
poreal influence, directly from the heart, indirectly from the mind, the 
extensive apparatus constituting the organ of breathing is put in motion, 
and give the outward form of expression." 

The lungs and the heart are the great instruments of expression. 
They are readily influenced by emotion. The mind acts directly upon 
them, and they, in turn, act directly upon the organs of the voice and 
upon the features. Thus has man a marvelous apparatus for expression. 
It is composed of the circulatory and respiratory organs the voice, the 
features, and the gestures. It is stimulated to excitement by the mind, 
both directly and indirectly, thus being endowed with a two-fold 
capacity. 

To discuss the subject of expression in reading, is to lay under tribute 
all the elements of expression just named. It involves the consideration 
of the expression of rest as well as of motion, for the reader has to do 
with both of these. He is at once the statue which has color and mo- 
tion ; he stands the triad of form, color, and action. 

The most prominent mode of manifesting to another what is passing 
in one's mind is by means of the voice. Words are only symbols of 
ideas; tones are personations. The terms anger, fear, love, do not 
rouse these sensations, but the tones of the voice are effectual in exciting 
sympathy, even though the words may be in an unknown tongue. 

Sheridan gives the following : " That the whole energy or power of 
exciting analogous emotions in others lies in the tones themselves and 
not in the words, is evident from the fact that in intense passion, words 
give place to inarticulate sounds ; sighs and murmurings in love ; sobs, 
groans, and cries in grief; half-choked sounds in rage ; and shrieks in 
terror." 

The power of tone is plainly seen in its effect upon.the lower animals. 
The horse shows pleasure in the caressing tones of its master, but evinces 
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y. The dog becomes an embodiment of humble 
I kindly addressed, while the same words harshly 
im to slink dejected out of si^ht. 
erder, translated by Churchill, bears on this point, 
le ear should exciw and strengthen compassion so 
than the eye. The si^h of a brute, the cry forced 
Hering, brings about him all bis fellows, who, as 
d, stand mournfully about the sufferer, and would 
sistance. Man, too, at the sight of suffering, is 
ted with fear and tremor than with tender com- 
7 does the voice of the snBerer reach him than the 
lie hastens t« him ; he is pierced to the heart. Is 
Lverts the pictures in the eye into a living being, 
ters in one point our recollectious of our own and 
• is there a still deeper cause that sound and lan- 
il sources of man's compassion ? " 
Dhe very name of eloquence rests upon the idea 
s voice, and where voice fails eloquence ceases to 
e." The masterly appeals of Burke, Fox, Pitt, if 
!, will be found to have lost their brilliancy, not 
jtorical construction, but because they are wanting 

anagement of the voice are of the highest impor- 
J orator. The ancients were well aware of this 
Ifort to improve the natural voice, and exerted all 
^meut. This was owing, largely, t.o the necessities 
re of the governments of Greece and Rome obliged 

address large assemblies, convened in some opeh 
The loudness of the voice gave extraordinary 

lid only be influenced by what they heard. Hor- 
liri orator who bawled himself into credit." 

1 two hundi'Bii wajfons cn>wd the atceet, 
e lone funerals in iii'ocessiun meet, 

he fi^s and hoi'na his voice he i-Aixea. 
auth Bti'ength of lun^a a wondrous praise is." 
his hero this irresistible power of voice : 
lOn the rampart, and shonts dismay to the Trojans." 
ited ; Pallas also raised a dreadful shout, aud tu- 
tironghout all the host of Troy." 
or was so remarkable for this talent, that the god- 
ed as condescending to borrow his form and voice 

lere white-aiin'd Juno stood, 

d in the form of Stentor, for his voice 
brass I'enowned, audible to the roar 
fifty throats, the Grecians thus harangued." 

j when wounded by Diomedes, as might be ex- 

1 the power of mortal lungs. Homer represents 

le army of men." 

>w'd brazen -thi-oated Mars 

I as nine thousand wairioi-a, or as ten." 

ses it : 

3d in close combat, Grecians, Trojans, 

lU'd alike at the ti'emendoue voice 

[ars, insatiable with deeds of blu»d." 
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The shout of Milton's angels is still more terrible : 

"At which the univeraal host sent up 
A shout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reig-n of Chaos and old Night." 

A few selections from the poets will illustrate the effects of sweetness, 
melody, and softness as vocal qualities. 

•* Thy voice is sweet, as if it took 
Its music from, thy face." 

** Who starves the eara she feeds, and makes them hungry. 
The movQ she gives them speech." 

** She spake as with the voice 
Of spheral harmony, which greets the soul 
When at the hour of death the sav'd one knows 
His sister angels near." — Festus. 

** It was like the stealing 

Of summer wind through wreathed shell ; 
Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all my soul, echoed to its spell. — Moore, 

" And every whei-e 
Low voices with the ministenng hand 
Hung ix)und the sick." — Tennyson^ 8 ** Princess,** 

" The voice that won me first ! 
Oh I what a tide of recollections rush . 
Upon my drowning soul." 

A good voice is one of Nature's gifts, but a poor, weak one, may be 
very much improved by a proper regard for the rules for its management. 
It is only necessary to allude to correct articulation, which gives the 
voice sweetness and strength; proper pronunciation and accent; due 
regard to pauses and breathing; propriety of emphasis; ease and 
melody of pitch ; quantity or volume as adapted to subject and place ; 
modulation of tone, avoiding disagreeable monotony ; variety and rate 
of utterance. 

Next to the voice as a means of expression, no one will dispute the 
power of the countenance. Cicero gives it this rank, and Quintilian 
speaks strongly of its importance. He says : " Upon the countenance 
the hearers depend, and into it they examine before the speaker opens 
his lips. The countenance is the one object of approbation or dislike ; 
it gives a deeper knowledge of the speaker's sentiments than his words, 
and often says more than language can express." 

Pliny says : 

" To man alone is given a face ; 
To other animals mouths or beaks." 

« 

Herder gives the following beautiful description of the features : 
"Observe the soul beaming through this divine countenance. The 
thoughtful brow, the penetrating eye, the spirit-breathing lips, the deep 
intelligence of the assembled features — how they all conspiring speak. 
What harmony 1 A single ray, including all possible colors. A picture 
of the fair, immeasurable mind within." 

To the orator or reader the features furnish a means of rousing the 
emotions and sympathies of his hearers which he cannot overrate, and 
gives him a power over them not otherwise obtained. 

Why was Mark Antony able to sway at will the rude Roman populace, 
after the eloquent Brutus had in a most convincing speech proved the 
death of Caesar necessary for the freedom of Rome ? Note in recount- 
ing what CaBsar had done for Rome, he loses his voice in weeping; 
[Convocation, Sig. 7.] 
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entreats the people to bear with him ; turns to the dead body before 
him, and says : 

** My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause, *till it come back to me." 

See the effect of his appearance on the rough people listening. One 
remarks : 

"Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping." 

How he stirs up to mutiny by his touches of pathos ; by his own giv- 
ing way to his feelings ; by his convulsive utterances. That this scene 
was a profound piece of acting, is shown in his remark after turning 
from the people : 

" Now let it work : mischief thou art afoot ; 
Take what coui*se thou wilt." 

In the celebrated Areopagitican Court, the causes were heard in the 
night, " and the pleaders were obliged to divest their speeches of every 
oratorical ornament, lest they should be supposed to influence the rigid 
justice of that high tribunal." 

Nothing could more strongly illustrate the resistless power of facial 
expression than its public acknowledgment, in this instance, as a possible 
means of turning aside the direct course of justice. 

The poets in ail ages recognize this influence. The following quota- 
tions testify the combined effect of the animated features, each of which 
has its peculiar part in the harmony of the whole. 

** A single look more marks the internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthened oh ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies. 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes. 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despaii% 
And all the passions, all the soul is there." 

'* I do believe thee ; 
I saw the heart in his face." — Shak. 

"The heart of a man changeth his countenance, whether for good or evil." — jSon 
of iSirach, 

" Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange mattera." — Shak, Macbeth, I, 5. 

Clarence says to his murderers : 

** How deadly dost thou speak ! 
Your eyes ao menace : Why look you pale ? " 

" And troubled blood through his pale face was seen 
To come and go, with tidings from his heart." 

** Prayer is the upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near." 

The expressiveness of the eye can scarciely be better described than 
in the words of Lavater : " The images of our secret agitations are par- 
ticularly painted in the eyes. The eye appertains more to the soul than 
any other organ ; seems affected by, and to participate in all its emotions ; 
expresses sensations the most lively, passions the most tumultuous, feel- 
ings the most delightful, and sentiments the most delicate. It explains 
them in all their force, in ail their purity, as they take birth, and trans- 
mits them by traits so rapid as to infuse into other minds the fire, the 
activity, the very image with which themselves are inspired. The eye 
at once receives and reflects the intelligence of thought and warmth of 
sensibility ; it is the sense of the mind, the tongue of the understand- 
ing." 
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Numberless references to this feature might be adduced. 
" An eye like Mara, to threaten and command/' 
** What an eye she hath ! Methinks it sounds a parley of provocation." 

" She speaks, yet she says nothing ; 
What of that? 

Her eye discourses; I will answer it. 
I am too bold ; 'tis not to me she speaks ; 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return." 

— Romeo and Jultet, II, 2. 

Spenser thus describes a madman : 

" His burning eyes, whom bloody strakes did stain, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth sparks of fire, 
And more for rank despight than for great pain, 
Shak'd his long locks, coloured like copper wire. 
And bit his tawny beard to show his raging ire." 

— Fairy Queen, Book II, Canto IV. 

** Thou tell'st me there is murder in mine eye : 
•Tis pretty, sure, and very probable. 
That eyes, that are the frail'st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies. 
Should be called tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 
Or, if thou can'st not, O, for shame, for shame. 
Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 
Now show the wound mine eyes have made in thee : 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it ; lean but on a rush. 
The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moments keep : but now mine eyes. 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes. 
That can do hurt. — As You Like It, III» 5. 

Cresollius thus speaks of the mouth: "It is next to the eyes the 
most important part of the countenance. It is the vestibule of the soul, 
the door of eloquence, and the place in which the thoughts hold high 
debate ; the seat of grace and sweetness ; smiles and good temper play- 
around it; composure calms it; and discretion keeps the door of its 
lips." 

The mouth is especially favorable to the display of feeling. Its mo- 
bility and softness allow an unlimited play of all the shades of joy, 
sorrow, scorn, pity, and every sentiment that can agitate the breast. 
The extremes of joy and grief are indicated by the angle of the corners 
of the mouth, which in the former raised, causing the muscles of the 
checks to dimple in childhood, or in adult years forming the semi-circular 
hollows which are so closely associated with laughter and mirth ; but in 
the latter depressed drawing down with them all the muscles of the 
face, and needing no words to make known the suflFering soul within. 

One who has ever heard Frederick Douglass speak, can never forget 
the impression made by the thin upper lip drawn down in the utterance 
of his bitter denunciations. His mouth alone expresses the wrongs he 
has suffered, his hatred of oppression, and defiance of all law that would 
interfere with freedom. 

Beauty and expression of the mouth prepossess in favor of a speaker. 
Cressollius gives the names of persons celebrated for giaces of the mouth. 
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''The Athenian orator Alcibiades had such a prepossessing moath 
and language that none could resist his eloquence. 

Pliny thud describes the mouth of Pompey. "His mouth of probity, 
formed by some diviner clay, not by the hasty art of Prometheus, but 
by the dedalian and perfect hand of nature, tinged with the colors of 
the graces, harmoniously sculptured in every line, penciled with the 
respected border of modesty as with a list of purple, preserved by wis- 
dom and discretion." 

The nostrils cannot be disregarded as instruments of expression. 
Their delicate and flexible cartilages give them a peculiar pK)wer of dila- 
tion and contraction under the influence of varying emotions. Terror 
expands them, while contempt or disgust draws them closely and firmly 
inward. 

Nor must the brows be forgotten or omitted from the chorris, where 
they always add their note to the general harmony. No passion or emo- 
tion could be fully represented upon the countenance without the concur- 
rence of the brows; their lowering in anger, their smoothness in joy, 
their elevation joined with the widely opened eye in surprise, and their 
almost independent questionings in doubt or suspense. And like the low 
accompaniment surrounding the whole, is the unobstrusive expressive- 
ness of the cheeks, with their varying muscular motion, their quick, 
sympathetic changes of color — the palor, and the sudden, suffusing blush. 
Thus is the human countenance a^ complex instrument, formed to act 
with all its parts in harmony with the speaking voice. 

But one more element is necessary to form the complete trio of 
expression. 

Under the term gesture, is comprehended the action and position of all 
parts of the body. It is the language of nature, and like expression of 
the countenance, is universal. Communication by spoken or written lan- 
guage, with the natives of a foreign land, necessitates a knowledge of 
their tongue, but these signs are understood by all alike. A menace 
uttered by the voice must be translated to be understood by one of 
another nation, but the clenched hand or threatening scowl needs no 
interpreter, and a friendly nod and hand-shake could scarcely be mis- 
understood, even by a savage. A child interprets a negative shake of the 
head, the frown or smile, long before it understands the significance of 
words. 

The importance of gesture may be seen from the estimate in which it 
was held by the ancients. They recited entire dramas without the aid 
of words, making themselves intelligible to all by their gestures alone. 

Bacon relates the following incident in his work on gesture : 

"A barbarian prince visiting Rome in Nero's time, after witnessing 
one of these exhibitions, requested the emperor to allow him to take 
home with him the principal actor, saying that he had many visitors from 
neighboring provinces whose languages he could not understand; that it 
was difficult for him to procure interpreters, and he thought that by aid 
of this pantomime he could easily make himself understood." 

The variety of gestures of which the human figure is capable may be 
accounted as almost infinite. The head, lower limbs, body, arms, hands, 
and fingers, each has its particular part to perform, and all combine into 
one harmonious whole. Grace and dignity, as well as stability, are 
expressed in the positionsof the feet and lower limbs. The upright posi- 
tion of body and shoulders, gives the idea of strength and independence, 
while the movements of the hand are so varied, that almost ev-ery emo- 
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tion may be expressed by them. By their aid we promise, threaten, 
demand, supplicate, question or deny. Their language is so varied and 
60 well recognized by all nations, that Quintilian characterizes it ** as the 
universal language of all mankind." "The hands," he says, **not only 
assist the speaker, but seem themselves to speak." 

Cresollius is still more enthusiastic. " The hand, the admirable con- 
trivance of the Divine Artist — the minister of reason and wisdom. 
Without the hand, no eloquence." 

Another old writer asserts that "If men had been formed without 
hands, they would never havebeen endowed with an articulate voice." 

The Egyptians represented language by a hand placed under a 
tongue. 

" Contention, play, love, revelp, change, and rest, 
And truth and grace are by the hand expressed.** 

Cresollius also says : " Since then nature has furnished us with two 
instruments for the purpose of bringing into light and exprei^sing the 
silent affections of the mind, the language and the hand, it has been the 
opinion of learned and intelligent men, that the former would be maimed 
and nearly useless without the latter, whereas the hand without the aid 
of language, has produced many and wonderful effects." 

While natural and appropriate gesticulation inconceivably increases 
the effect of the words of the speaker or reader, nothing can do more 
injury than gestures, awkward, uncalled-for, and forced. "Suit the 
action to the word, and the word to the action," says Hamlet, and this 
advice disregarded leads to many an absurdity. 

I once heard a clergyman repeat the beautiful scriptural invitation, 
thus — (repelling gesture) — "Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

Lord Byron thus speaks of the English clergy : 

** In point of sermons, *tis confest. 
Our English clergy make the best ; 
But this appears, we must confess. 
Not from the pulpit, but the press. 
They manage with disjointed skill, 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And, what seems paradox at first, 
They make the best, and preach the worst.** 

Lord Chesterfield advises a young man to thus educate himself : 

"If you would either please in a private company or persuade a 
public assembly, air, looks, gesture, graces, enunciation, proper accents, 
just emphasis and timeful cadences, are full as necessary as the matter 
itself." 

It is argued that the study of gesture makes a stiff, unnatural speaker. 
Let the example of those who have moved the world answer the objection. 

Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, in speaking upon the subject of read- 
ing, thus sums up the matter : 

"Without the ability to give a proper elocutionary expression to a 
literary art-product, the study of it, however minute and searching, 
must be more or less imperfect, as would be the study of a musical com- 
position without a vocal rendering. Every one who knows anything 
about poetry, is aware of the effects lurking in the mazes of rhythm, 
in the vowel sounds, in rhyme, assonance and alliteration, in unexpected 
pauses, in the acceleration and retardation of the verse, in the melodious 
distribution of emphasis, and in many elements of poetic form. All of 
these must be vocally realized before their power as elements of sesthetic 
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expression can be duly felt. It does depend much on natural aptitude, 
as does success in any direction ; but it also depends much on long, intel- 
ligent, and careful culture, which is seldom bestowed. ' When the read- 
ing voice receives the systematic training which is imparted to the sing- 
ing voice in the great European conservatories of music, then, and only 
then, can we look for better results than are reached by the present no- 
system of elocutionary education." 

The following lines may serve as a list of the requisites necessary to 
the perfect reader: 

"The gTfMie of action, the adapted mien. 
Faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 
Th* expressive glance, whose subtle comment draws. 
Entranced attention, and a mute applause ; 
Gresture that marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A sense in silence, and a will in thought ; 
Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music, scarce confessed its own ; 
As light from gems assumes a bnghter ray. 
And clothed with orient hues, transcends the day ; 
Passion's wild break, and frown that awes the sense, 
And ev'iy charm of gentle eloquence." 
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ON THE BASIS OF COURSES OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS-WHETHER THEY 
SHOULD REST UPON THE DEVELOPING MAN AS MAN, OR MAN AS 
A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 

By Principal Jambs H. Hoose, A. M., Ph. D., of the Cortland Normal School. 

I. Introduction. 

This general theme is old — it has engaged the conscientious attention 
of worthy minds all the way down through the many years past. Influ- 
ences are at work in our State and Nation, which must be heeded by 
educators — these forces are protensive as well as intensive. 

The puri.)Oses of this paper are not so much to inquire into the extent 
of the term education, as to investigate the basis for courses of study. 
But in this interest it will be necessary to glance rapidly at some views 
that are held by modern educators. 

Educators are apparently inconsistent as between their theories and 
their practices. For we talk one thing and do another, or else we attempt 
to do two things and fail in both. 

What is the province of the teacher as teacher ? Shall the teacher, 
while in the school-room, be simply a teacher, or shall he be a citizen, or 
a man of business, or what is called a professional man ? Shall the school- 
room be a minatiire world where all the influences of the world are recog- 
nized and felt, or shall it be a place of less wide ambition, but of more 
definite and fewer aims ? 

Regarding these questions, wide dilBferences of opinion exist, but upon 
the determination of them hang all the points in discussion. I quote two 
views which state the extremes, between which lie all the others, some- 
times approaching the one, sometimes the other extreme. John Stuart 
Mill, in his Inaugural Address at 8t, Andrews, saj's: " Education includes 
whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done for us by others, for 
the express purpose of bringing us nearer to the perfection of our nature ; 
in its largest acceptation, it comprehends ever the indirect effects pro- 
duced on character and on the human faculties by things of which the 
direct purposes are different ; by laws, by forms of government, by indus- 
trial arts, by modes of social life; nay, even by physical facts not depen- 
dent on the human will ; by climate, soil, and local position." He, how- 
ever, limits his own discussion to this : " Education is the culture which 
each generation purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, in 
order to qualify them for at least keeping up, and, if possible, for raising 
the improvement which has been attained." 

The other view of education is that given by Mr. Alexander Bain, in 
his article on ^^Education as a Science,^^ and published in Mind for January, 
1877. He says : " I find in the article * Education,' in Chamber's Ency- 
clopedia, a definition to the following effect : In the widest sense of the 
word, a man is educated, either for good or evil, by everything that he 
experiences from the cradle to the grave [say, rather ' formed,' * made,' 
' influence 'J. But in a more limited and usual sense, the term education 
is confined to the efforts made of set purpose, to train men in a particular 
way — the efforts of the grown-up part of the community to inform the 
intellect and mould the character of the young [rather too much stress on 
the fact of influence from without] ; and more especially to the labors of 
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professional educators or school-masters. The concluding clause is near- 
est to the point; the arts and methods employed by the school-master; 
for although he is not alone in the work that he is expressly devoted to, 
yet he it is that typifies the process in its greatest singleness and purity. 
If by any investigations, inventions or discussions, we can improve his art 
to the ideal pitch, we shall have done nearly all that can be required 
of a science and art of education." 

In the lirst quotation, education is made to include the influences 
which exist that modify the life of man from whatever source. In the 
second, the meaning is restricted to those influences which the school- 
master exerts, simply and solely. 

Now, is it the business of the school-master to convert his school into a 
" wide, wide world," or shall he hold himself within restricted limits ? 
Upon the choice taken of the above' will depend the studies which 
will be pursued in schools. 

II. Argument from History. 

Historically considered, there appear the following purposes of educa- 
tion : 

In early times, anterior to Rome, instruction was given the youth for 
one of two ends ; either it was esoteric, meaning thereby to understand 
and perpetuate the mysterious, the occult, the religious; or it was 
exoteric, meaning that which related to the objective, the forms of 
worship and of living. 

Whatever there was of erudition, properly so called, was substan- 
tially esoteric — only the select few attained unto it ; this few constituted 
an hierarchy. The subjects of study were all theological in essence. 
Gradually these scholars extended their investigations into the fields of 
astrology, or astronomy, and into the philosophy of the subjective self. 
These latter stages cropped out in ancient Egypt, Chaldaea anvi Greece. 
This education was reached by only the very few. 

For the masses of the people, there was only a training into a habit of 
living ; a kind of tuition looking to the acquisition of that skill which 
addresses itself to the economy of the necessities and luxuries of the 
outer living. This was tlie exoteric, the objective, the forms of the 
material modes of living. This skill occasionally made ventures into 
the fields of applied learning ; as in the great city of Babylon, with ita 
immense walls, its hanging gardens, its system of water supply ; as in 
the great pyramids of Egypt ; as in the palaces of the Persian kings. 

Yet all of this education was essentially utilitarian ; to learn the work 
that would be required in adult age, be he soldier, mechanic, tiller of 
the soil, or yet the herdsman with staff. 

In those times there was another idea that was practically very promi- 
nent. Man, as an individual, was of no value or consequence; his 
worth consisted in his ability to contribute towards the welfare and 
happiness of his superiors in social position. It is true that the esoteric 
instructions somewhat recognized the immortality and individuality of 
the man ; but even here, the man reached the elysium beyond only as 
the gates were opened for him by the esoteric initiate. 

Christianity introduced more emphatically the idea of the worth and 
independence of the individual man ; but the idea expanded slowly in 
practice down to the time when Rome flourished. Grecian philosophy 
aided this idea of the value of the man as an individual. 
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These two forces, Ghristianity and philosophy, united in Rome to give 
prominence to the idea of the vahie of man as an individual. 

At this time, then, instruction had faced these three ways : first, the 
mysterious, the esoteric, the " unknown God ;" second, the mere mechan- 
ical routine of practical living — the exoteric, the objective ; third, the 
speculations relating to the essence of life, and to the possibilities of 
man as man, the outgrowth of Christianity and Grecian philosophy. 

Following in the trend of these purposes appeared the branches of 
school instruction, and all the learning was confined thereto. 

Now came Rome, the first victorious conqueror of the world which 
made the conquered nations substantially homogeneous in laws, in 
official language, in all that makes a people essentially one. Rome 
absorbed the esoteric, the exoteric, Christianity and philosophy. She 
eliminated and evolved the more permanent features»of all, and ascended 
high and proud in material grandeur upon her seven hills. Her youth 
were instructed largely upon the basis of the needs and necessities of 
the daily, practical life. Bat the conditions of life with Rome were 
vastly different from the conditions which had existed in any previous 
nation. Practical life in Rome was resting upon an advanced stage of 
learning in law, in business, in mechanics, in aBsthetics. Into Rome 
converged the older civilizations, eruditions. In Rome were they min- 
gled, amalgamated, made homogeneous, unified. In all of her instruc- 
tions, Rome gave most prominence to those branches of study and of 
practice which looked towards fitting man for the social or civil life, 
rather than towards training man in the especial interest of his own 
subjective self. 

Rome fell — the waves of her civilization spent themselves in faint rip- 
ples that were well-nigh exhausted long ago, amid the shoals and rocks of 
barbarian Europe. Scholasticism slumbered through the Dark Ages — 
man was only servant, a serf, a follower ; he was of no worth in his own 
being. 

But the fires of Philosophy and Christianity only smoldered awhile ; 
they burned upward, and anon blazed forth in the Reformation. With 
them stood forth again man somewhat as man, although not in mag- 
nified stature. Studies were pursued that faced with religion ; little 
attention was given to the practical in life. Man, as a religious and 
philosophical subjective self, apparently over- topped and over-shadowed 
man as an agent in society. This was the era of classical erudition. 

By degrees, and with varying results, the branches of study extended 
themselves so as to include the practical needs and necessities of daily 
living. The royal succession of studies — the classics — contested this 
encroachment upon their assumed prerogative. This appears strange, 
when it is remembered that classical learning, so called, is substantially 
only a history of, and an acquaintance with, the civilization which was 
the most eminently practical of all the old societies. 

But the struggle continued; the country became more and more 
thickly populated; it began to appear evident that heretofore unre- 
claimed lands must be reclaimed and developed in their material wealth 
and possibilities, if the masses of the people were to live in any state 
except that of abject suffering. 

Under this necessity, the schools introduced studies which had an 
exclusive outlook toward enabling man to live as a member of society, or 
of the body politic. 

Schools of technology, schools of science and applied science sprang 
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into existence, not because the learned in the ancient lore so much 
wanted them, as because the changed condition of civilization compelled 
the innovation. 

In farther considerations taken in this paper attention is called to the 
cry, almost universal, that the schools of to-day are not as thorough as 
they were in the times of our fathers. One reason is, that more branches 
of study are introduced into the courses. Why has this pressure for 
more studies in schools come forth at all ? Evidently from the grow- 
ing desire of both parents and teachers, that these and those branches 
are valuable as aids in society — i, e., in the great business world. 

III. Argument from the Present State op the Case. 

The following resume has been given in order to throw some light upon 
the state of education in the United States at the present day. 

During the present year, there has been a general agitation along the 
" whole line" on the school question. Last winter was a sort of " Black 
Friday" in school matters, for the legislatures of so many States ap- 
peared to take backward steps on many questions heretofore assumed 
settled. 

That this agitation existed is a fact ; if a fact, there must be, some- 
where, causes for it. For when Americans question the propriety of 
longer supporting schools at the public expense, alleging that they are 
not returning to the people full equivalents, it is full time that the mat- 
ter be considered. 

Some of our Eastern States, and probably some of the Middle, are just 
arriving at that stage of increasing population when it becomes impera- 
tive to consider this as a factor which enters into the question of the 
schools. In this regard, these States are approaching those stages which 
some of the European States reached years ago, and in which the indus- 
trial schools were opened. The same reasons exist with our States that 
existed then. The masses must live, and they must earn their own liv- 
ing ; they must have school-instruction that shall aid them — the more 
especially so as there is no longer an operative system of apprenticeship 
among us. The people who pay for the support of the public schools 
claim returns in knowledge and in skill that shall serve them in their 
occupations and handicraft. This demand, from the very nature of 
things, has grown emphatic ; and as the State becomes more thickly 
settled it will become positively dominant. 

The courses of study, as early established in the schools of the United 
States, were of the tone and spirit of the European idea, that the masses 
were to subserve the interests of the learned few. It is claimed for them 
that they look towards developing man as man ; but it can readily be 
shown that they rather contain the germ of the notion that rank is the 
natural state of man in his relations to man. 

Again : By what reasoning can it be shown that the school tax should 
be expended upon schools where all the studies are but so many steps 
up the ascent to the high seat* which are held by only the learned 
hierarchy — the few ? In our form of government, where the masses may 
inquire, it is not so easy to render a reason that shall quiet investigation, 
as it is in a land where people down at a bidding. 

I take it that just here lies the strong force which agitates this whole 
subject — it is the inevitable struggle between the means for a livelihood 
on the one hand, and the " aristocracy of intellect " on the other. 
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In Boston, the courses of study have heretofore, it is safe to say, faced 
directly towards Harvard College. Of late the people are beginning to 
say : " Why cannot the studies be so selected that pupils may, at grad- 
uation, enter directly into the school of Technology ?" 

It settles pointedly to this : In fact, the people are not averse to pay- 
ing for the support of schools, but they do object to the courses of study 
which are there established, and which face the upper schools exclu- 
sively, instead of serving immediately the severe necessities of life. 

My attempt at this point is not to take sides as to the desirableness of 
this or that, but simply to note a fact. 

Right at this point also rests the inevitable struggle between what is 
called the old and the new education. 

If history can throw any light upon this struggle, it surely points to 
these results : Either the masses will abandon the contest, and will settle 
down into an . unlettered peasantry, or else they will withhold public 
support if not allowed such studies as prepare the youth for the mate- 
rial living which im^peratively commands them. In the United States 
the latter alternative will prevail — it has already attained most respect- 
ful attention. For almost every college and university in the land has, 
within recent years, extended the curriculum of studies in this very 
direction. 

This struggle is hotly contested ; yet it is a kind of Bunker Hill vic- 
tory for the British — a few of them will ruin the cause ; or it is the con- 
test of the Laocoon — the spirit of antiquity ; the old pagan priest strug- 
gles hard and bravely ; but it is against fearful odds. 

Even to-day this is obvious ; for, as the buds swell into life here, and 
the leaf springs up there, and the mercury in the thermometer shows 
signs of excitement upward, while spring is not yet fully arrived, and 
summer three months away, even so is the march of branches of study 
in schools ; for this industrial school this year ; that school of science 
last year ; this college introducing this branch, and that one another 
practical study. All these things note the inevitable struggle that is 
going forward, and they show, also, where the final victory will rest — 
with the *' march of events." 

Witness the following. In the Daily Tribune^ June 12, 187<[, occurs 
this : 

** London, Monday, June 11, 1877. 

" A special dispatch from Berlin to The Times says : *A bill introducing 
a new system of public instruction in Prussia, which is to remodel the 
famous institutions dating from the beginning of this century, has just 
been completed by a special commission By the new bill the classical 
tendency of liberal instruction will be somewhat modified, while regard- 
ing elementary instruction, advantage has been derived from American 
experience .of the free school system.' " 

It may be remarked, further, that the conditions which underlie, and 
which affect and disturb the old courses of study — notably the classical — 
are essentially different in the United States from what they are in Eu- 
rope. In Europe, civilization, enlightenment, learning through schools, 
have come down to the masses from the upper or governing classes. 
The lower schools have been granted and established by the nobility — 
by the government. In the United States it is quite the reverse; the 
masses establish, substantially, most of the schools, even to the univer- 
sity — certainly nearly all of the lower and secular schools. 
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Another element of difference exists : Our people talk about the fact 
that well-trained and skilled laborers are not so plenty in the United 
States as in Europe. European civilization and the genius of her institu- 
tions are less flexible than with us. There, the youth are beset round 
about with barriers of caste, which tend to restrain individual adventure ; 
here, the youth come upon the field of action with almost an innate con- 
viction that they are masters of all they survey, or that they can and 
will be monarchs of all the out-lying territory. 

Hence, an artisan bred in Europe is trained to one exclusive phase of 
skill ; he acquires great expertness in that special department of handi- 
craft. 

In the United States, a would-be artisan cannot even spend the time 
of an apprenticeship, and he rests uneasy at the very thought of devot- 
ing himself to one exclusive department of labor. He is inclined to 
study the whole work, and invent a machine that will do the complete 
labor for him. 

As rapidly as the demands of our civilization compel it, hardly before, 
will our youth address themselves to special handicraft. But the prepa- 
ration for this must be had through schools*, rather than through appren- 
ticeship. Hence, again, will an increasing population in any State of 
the Union come to demand studies which directly prepare for manual 
technicalities. But this will be demanded by the people as a matter of 
right for themselves, and will not be graciously granted to the masses 
by the nobility as in Europe ; nor yet will it be granted as a matter of 
State economy, in order to conciliate the masses or to keep them from 
pauperism. 

Opposed to all this is the tenacity of the life of the old courses of 
study — those studies which claim a sort of " divine right " to the atten- 
tion of youth. This power is strong, and it yields only slowly. These 
courses of study claim to develop man as man, whatever the phrase 
may mean. They actually do develop man intellectually and morally, 
and as a social being, or man as a member of society, if at all ; and it 
is conceded that they do accomplish something worthy, yet possibly not 
in the most excellent manner, with fullest measure. 

The Hon. Edward A. Freeman, a classicist, says : " The fashion of 
the dayi by a not unnatural reaction, seems to be turning against ancient 
and classical learning altogether. As long as we have ' classical ' schools 
instead of general schools of language ; as long as we, in any way, 
recognize the distinction implied in the words * classical ' and ' ancient,' 
we are pleading guilty to the charge " — that of exclusiveness and of the 
divine right of the classics. (Comparative Politics, pp. 335-6, Ed. 1874.) 

IV. Argument from the Nature op the Case. 

Before proceeding further in the investigation, it may* be best to 
inquire somewhat about the phrases, " man as man," and " man as a 
member of society." 

Man as man, in the popular mind, stands alone. To develop man as 
man, is to educate man with the outlook directly towards the subjective 
self of the man under tuition. It includes the idea that man is a com- 
plete unit in and of himself ; that this unit exists as an entity. It is 
conceded that man is necessarily a member of society; but it is held 
that what is best for the man himself, looking inward, is therefore best 
for the society of which he is a member. Yet somewhat strangely, it 
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would seem, it is also held that the glory of man is to benefit and serve 
his generation. 

Without assailing this position, let it be questioned for information 
and reason. 

Is the development of a thing an absolute or a relative fact ? Is man, 
as man, an absolute fact or a relative fact ? In what manner can it 
appear that man serves his fellow-man ? Is it of any consequence to 
the educator whether a man be educated or not, unless the idea of 
society be introduced ? Does not the fact that the pleas put forward by 
the old courses of study — that they do best fit man for his life's duties — 
of itself most effectually stultify the idea of man as man ? What is man 
as man ? Is he more than man, as related to another man, or as he is 
not soixie other man? What concern is it to the educator whether this 
man can think, or read, or write, or translate a foreign tongue, if he be 
the only individual in the universal convention ? Who will explain the 
consistency of the idea of an English-speaking student learning Latin 
and Greek, with the idea of developing man as man, rather than as a 
member of a great and extended society ? What is meant by the 
expression that one man is abler than another, if not that society fur- 
nishes the standard ? Why is it desirable that there should be a strong 
man, if not to be among men ? Who knows a strong man when he 
sees one ? What is meant by moral responsibility as distinguished from 
the religious, if not the responsibility that man bears towards man as a 
member of society ? What is the import of the expression, " It is not 
good for man to be alone ?" Is not man's very nature cast in a mould 
recognizing man as a member of society, rather than as an unsocial 
being ? What is the actual essence of the saying, that whatever best 
develops the man best benefits society, if it be not that even here the 
man rests on society ? Inasmuch as wealth is clearly for the benefit of 
society first, and inasmuch as education has always been the gaining 
force in the contest between wealth and education — because of this, how 
can courses of study rest, unless they rest upon man as a member of 
society ? 

In the light of the foregoing, it may now be asked if it be possible to 
develop man as man, and attach any ordinary meaning to the phrase ? 
It is assumed that man may be developed, but it must be by means 
of society ; his only value to the State is that which he bears to society. 
Even " charity" relates to society ; all of man's labors are for himself as 
a member of society ; the religious and Christian ideas are, that man is 
to be a blessing to his fellow-man, for without this service to God is not 
acceptable. The golden rule teaches, " That one should do unto others 
as he would they should do unto him ;" i, e., the golden rule makes man 
a member of society. 

Literature and Art flourished under commercial stimulus, which is one 
of the elemental forces of society. 

I am asked if it be possible, under the theory that courses of study rest 
upon man as a member of society, for him to secure unto himself a dis- 
cipline that shall elevate his own subjective self far above that of his 
surrounding fellow-men, and whether he can do it independently. 

I answer that he can stand with his head towering high over all his 
fellow-men, yet his feet must tread the common highway with his neigh- 
bors; he has risen up, through and out of society, because he has grown 
upwards into and outwards among higher social facts and relations, and 
all else thereby implied than have his fellow-men. His greatness stands 
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erect and secures nourishment because its roots strike out wide and deep 
into social life, and tlie deeper they strike into the heart and head of 
society, the more enduring is the survival of his greatness. Man may 
grow above his fellow-man, but it may not be independent of society. 

V. Recapitulation, Consequences, Conclusion, 

Whence, in recapitulation, it appears that courses of study are actually 
based upon the idea of developing man, not as man, but as a member of 
society. 

This has been shown by the history of civilization, the uses of studies — 
by the needs of man in the growth of society — that is, by the very nature 
of the case, and it has been shown by the very reason of the thing itself, 
as well as by the impossibility of its being anything beside. 

In further consideration upon this matter, note the following from that 
erudite English student of civilization, Tylor, in Primitive Culture, says : 

"Culture or civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society." (Vol. I., p. 1.) 

This being so, why not face it directly and without the halo of romance, 
and honestly come to the task of arranging courses of study for man as 
a member of society ? 

Let educators consider well their times, their seasons, and the evident 
tendencies thereof — let courses* of study come to them. Then will all 
circumstances be together in harmony, and the periodical attacks upon 
dur school systems will lessen in frequency. The only possible way to 
prevent struggles in nature is to follow her laws. Whenever one com- 
plains that the stone is heavy, it is sure that he has exerted his strength in 
opposition to nature's law of gravity. So in arranging courses of study — 
whenever it becomes evident from ample experience that these are not 
producing results conformable to the demands of society, it is time to stop 
and honestly adjust the discordant elements into harmony. 

As a consequence from this, it may be asked : Should the courses of 
study face directly and altogether the needs of man as a member of 
society ? Should they not aim at the development of the individual ? 
Should they be exclusively utilitarian ? 

I answer : If by utilitarian is meant exclusively that which concerns 
the material outlook of life, I ask whether society is best served by this 
course ? and I answer in the negative. If by utilitarian be meant that 
which will best serve society in its widest and most liberal well-being — 
in its material, in its intellectual, and in its moral and religious growth — 
then I answer in the affirmative, by all means let all the studies be 
utilitarian as unto man as a member of society. 

Two young men begin their school life ; they are boys together ; it 
cannot possibly be predicted what will be the final sphere of life with 
each. What shall they do— -what shall they study ? This very uncer- 
tainty lends a fearful force to the courses of study which they shall fol- 
low. This very possibility that circumstances may throw one into this 
line of activity, and that one into that, makes it all-important that both 
be so educated for society, as members of it, that they shall be able to 
serve it acceptably whenever and wherever circumstances or choice shall 
set them down into this or that arena of life. 

It is said to me that the nation is composed of individuals ; that as 
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are the individuals so will the nation be. This is granted, and it is 
assumed correct. This establishes the point at issue. If we would have 
the State and the Nation high, noble, honest, of good repute, train the 
youth for this desired society. 

What harm would have come of it had there been only one individual 
in New York city, a few years since, and had that individual been the 
Hon. Mr. Ring ? What causes the stir ; the man or the member of 
society ? 

But this whole problem is still in an unsettled state. It is by no 
means certain, by demonstration, what are the best studies for schools 
in whicji the purpose is to benefit society. Whether the study shall be 
Latin or algebra, or industrial drawing, is hardly revealed at this writ- 
ing. The answer is possibly looming up in the horizon, but not yet dis- 
tinctly read by all. The forces of material and of civilized growths are 
bringing solutions to the horizon, but the struggle is still obvious. 

Yet, however the elements in the present state of the case all converge 
upon this one point, not man as man, but man as a member of society, 
is the true objective centre and limit of courses of study in schools. 

Finally, that our schools may be improved in theory and in fact, is 
before me in a strong light ; and that our schools and our public school 
systems will always rest firmly and proudly in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, is my unswerving belief. That the basis of courses of study 
of schools must rest upon the idea of the development of man as a mem- 
ber of society — although not now so regarded — this is a fact which the 
coming years will raise clearly into view before the educators of that day. 
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m CO-OPERATION IN INDEXING AND CATALOGUING COLLEGE 

LIBRARIES. 

Rbpobt of thb Committbb Appointbd August, 1876. 

A paper read before the Convocation a year ago on " The Administra- 
tion of College Libraries," contained some suggestions as to the practica- 
bility of cooperation in the work of cataloguing and indexing. The 
idea of such cooperation, if not altogether new, was at least untried ; and 
it seemed possible to devise a plan or method which should have the 
State of New York for its field, and which would be best carried out by 
means of the annual Convocations of the Regents. 

Your committee, appointed after the reading of the paper, at once set 
about the preparation of such a plan. 

The work to be done embraced, first, the indeidng of the most impor- 
tant periodical and miscellaneous literature to date, and the adoption of 
a plan for its continuance; and second, the adoption of a uniform 
method of card cataloguing, and possibly the production and maintenance 
by exchange or otherwise of a general catalogue of all the college libra- 
ries of the State. The mode of doing it involved a standing committee 
appointed by this body who should decide what periodicals and miscel- 
laneous works should be indexed and how it should be done ; and should 
also recommend, after careful study, the form and contents of a card for 
common use in cataloguing — this committee to work without pay and 
report annually to this body. It involved, also, the employment of au 
iiidexer and cataloguer, to work under the direction of the standing com- 
mittee, and to be paid by the several libraries on some equitable arrange- 
ment, such indexer to make this work a study, so that the results should 
be uniform in method and scholarly in character. Having entered upon 
the work under the superintendence of a diligent committee, an expert 
indexer would in a few years accumulate materials which might be 
printed and sold, so as to reimburse the libraries in part for the money 
expended, or provide the means for some further work. In the mean 
time cheap copyists might be employed to keep the libraries supplied 
with the results produced up to date, in the card form, so that the print- 
ing could be delayed till something like completeness was reached. 
Should this work be accomplished satisfactorily, the committee with such 
experience, and the indexer so disciplined by study and practice, would 
be able to enter upon the more difficult work of preparing in a similar 
manner a general subject index or library manual which was hinted at 
in the paper read last year, and which is more fully described in the 
Government Report on Libraries in the United States, at page 724. 

Such is a brief outline of the plan which your committee were turning 
over in their minds without having reached its details, when the confer- 
ence of librarians met in Philadelphia in October. Up to that time, so 
far as we know, little or nothing had been done by libraries in this coun- 
try by cooperation. If any one had doubts, however, as to the wisdom of 
your course in the appointment of a committee to consider and report 
upon such cooperation, it took but a few hours attendanc at the con- 
ference to remove them. It soon became appp^rent to the members of 
the committee present at that meeting, that the work we were under- 
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taking for the State of New York, might better be merged into the 
general work there proposed for the whole country. 

The tendency toward a combination of effort among libraries which 
scarcely existed a year ago, has had so rapid growth, that now a scheme 
which should be limited to a single State would seem too narrow. This 
tendency has been promoted in three different ways. First, the publi- 
cation, in October, 1876, of the U. S. Report on Libraries, prepared by 
the Commissioner of Education, brought together such facts concerning 
them, and, also, the ideas and methods and experiences of so many 
librarians, as to furnish a common basis of intercourse. Second, the 
formation of the Library Association, at the conference, about the same 
time, brought the librarians into still closer relation to each other, and 
made it possible to enter definitely and systematically upon general plans 
for mutual benefit. Third, the Library Journal, which was started in 
September, is devoted to the common interests of libraries, furnishing a 
most happy means of communication among them. It is, moreover, the 
official journal of the Association, through which its committees report, 
and the questions arising in it are discussed. 

The work assigned to two of these committees should be specially 
mentioned here, as it covers most of the ground on which we, as a com- 
mittee, were expected to report to the Convocation, The first was 
appointed to devise a plan for the continuation of Poole's '* Index to 
Periodical Literature," and consists of Mr. Justin Winsor, of the Boston 
Public Library; Mr. Wm. F. Poole, of the Chicago Public Library; Mr. 
Charles A. Cutter, of the Boston Athenaeum. Their plan, as published 
in the Journal, is for a number of libraries to join in the work, and each 
take charge of indexing one or more series of periodicals, and send the 
titles, unarranged, to a central bureau, where they are to be condensed 
in one alphabetical arrangement, and incorporated with the matter of 
Poole's Index, as puplished in 1853. The committee has, also, published 
a series of rules, to be followed by the several indexers, and have under 
consideration a list of the periodicals which it is proposed to index. 

The other committee, which, we would mention, was appointed to con- 
sider any matters in which cooperation may be thought to be practicable, 
and devise plans for carrying it on. It consists of : Mr. Charles A. Cut- 
ter, of the Boston Athenaeum ; Mr. Fred B. Perkins, of the Boston Public 
Library, and Mr. Frederick Jackson, of the Newton Free Library. This 
committee has already reported, through the Journal, On the size and 
form of cards which they recommend for general use in cataloguing, and 
prepared a list of suitable abbreviations for catalogues, and, also, con- 
sidered other matters not pertinent to this paper. 

Besides the reports of these committees, the Library Journal has con- 
tained a number of articles, from different sources, discussing plans for 
cooperation in the work of indexing and catalouging. 

We need not describe further the aims of the Library Association, or 
the work of its committees, or the character of the Library Journal. 
Enough has been said to suggest that, since this body listened to the 
paper on " The Administration of College Libraries," a year ago, a new 
era has been begun in this department of education. With a well- 
organized Association and a well-sustained journal, it may be expected 
that every practicable plan for cooperation will be worked out and entered 
upon, with the whole country for its field of operation. More than 
this — a similar association is proposed by the librarians of England, and 
a meeting already called. We would not be too sanguine of results; 
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very much in every library must always be determined by its own pecu- 
liarities. But it is safe to say that if the movement, now happily started 
in this country and proposed in England, is carried on discreetly, there 
will be a constant tendency toward common methods ; and as methods 
become common, cooperation will be facilitated. 

In view of this movement, your committee, in reporting on the subject 
referred to them, would respectfully recommend that the librarians of 
this State unite with the Library Association in devising and carrying 
out its schemes for cooperation among all the libraries of the country. 
We should undertake no separate work now. The Association is yet in 
its infancy, and its work still in a preparatory state. Plans are being 
matured and reported from month to month in the Library Journal. 
The Journal is open to all. The committees of the Association invite 
suggestion and criticism. They are composed of men of large experi- 
ence, and of energy ; and they will doubtless prosecute their several 
schemes vigorously. If anything is to be gained by cooperation in this 
State, much more may be expected in the whole country. 

If, however, the college libraries require any special adaptation of this 
movement to themselves — if they have any special wants to be met — 
their librarians should bestir themselves at once. At present the work 
is chiefly in the hands of the public libraries. In deference to the col- 
leges, it is proposed that the next meeting of the Association be held 
during their usual vacation, about the first of September. If our needs, 
or our experiences suggest any plan or any modification of a plan for 
mutual assistance, they should then be made known. 

In making this report, your committee do not wish to be understood 
as indorsing fully all the methods proposed by the committees of the 
Library Association. It is very doubtful whether as good indexing can 
be done, in the manner proposed, by a considerable number of libraries, 
even under very explicit rules, as might be expected of one or two 
experts who should work for pay under the general direction and criti- 
cism of a committee. Cooperation can be secured quite as effectually 
by a combination of capital as by a combination of labor. In such an 
enterprise, the first and most important thing to be aimed at is perfect 
work. It is very easy to make a cheap index; it is very difficult to 
make such an index as we now want. No one knows till he has tried, 
and his work has been tested by actual use, how difficult it is. Mr. Poole's 
Index, useful as it is, should never be reprinted, till it has been thoroughly 
revised by an actual examination of every book indexed in it. In this 
opinion Mr. Poole would doubtless concur. Numerous volumes might be 
named to illustrate the importance of such a revision. Now, one or two 
scholarly men, who should devote themselves exclusively for a time to the 
work of indexing, with adequate facilities, with sharp criticism, and 
without haste, could not fail to produce something more and better than 
an ordinary index. With their minds steadily on the work, they would 
soon come to associate with the titles and the authors, all those brief 
hints and condensed suggestions, which would make their work a com- 
plete guide for all time to the periodicals indexed. Everybody knows 
how often it happens that one or two words — a date, a place, a name, 
an adjective — not belonging properly to the title, will determine him to 
read or not to read an article. The titles should be condensed to the 
last degree, but these addenda should be wisely chosen, and never 
omitted. For many other reasons, as uniformity of style, system in cross 
references, el cetera. 
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One or two paid indexers working steadily, w^ould, in our judgment, pro- 
duce better results than many who should devote only their leisure 
hours to it. 

Other point* might be mentioned; but a^ review of the methods pro- 
posed is not the object of this report. We believe that it will be far 
better for us to work with the Library Association, though we may dif- 
fer in opinion as to some details, than to undertake any separate work 
in this 8tate. 

Otis H. Robinson, University of Rochester, 

WiLLARD FisKE, Cornell University, 

Truman J. Backus, Vassar College, 

Charles W. Bennett, D.D., Syracuse University. 

Henry A. Homes, L.L.D., State Library, Albany. 

CommiUee, 



a 
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UNIVERSITY NECROLOGY. 



ABSTRACT OF MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS. 

By President Eliphalbt Nott Pottbr, D. D., LL. D., of Union College. 

Tayler Lewis, LL.D., L.H. D., Nott Professor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Lecturer on Biblical atid Classical Literature, in Union Col- 
lege, departed this life on the 11th day of May, 1877. 

Tayler Lewis was born in this State, in the town of Northumberland, 
Saratoga county, in the year 1802. 

He attended school in Northumberland, and at Salem, Washington 
county, entered the Freshman Class of Union College in his fourteenth 
year and graduated at eighteen. 

During his entire college course, he was remarkable for quiet, earnest 
attention to duties, both collegiate and religious. We are informed that 
he regularly read a portion of God's word, and that generally in the 
early morning ; nor was he backward in speaking to others of the 
thoughts that were thus suggested to him. His little pocket Bible was 
always upon the -table, and numerous pencil comments were to be seen 
on its pages. He was, also, always present in the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing. He was the best swimmer in his class, and by no means neglect- 
ful of athletic exercises. 

He entered Judge Samuel A. Foot's office at Albany as a student of 
law, soon after his graduation from Union, and continued in the' office 
until three years later, when he was admitted to the bar. So purely 
intellectual was young Lewis, that, when tired of his law books, his 
recreation was found in calculating eclipses. He had one of the clearest 
and most active minds, and was regarded as certain of great distinction 
in the practice of law. Declining a promising opening, he returned to 
Fort Miller and prepared to practice law in the immediate neighborhood 
of his birth-place. He connected himself with the Reformed Dutch 
church there, and was one of the most efficient members of its consis- 
tory. When the cholera, small -pox, or other contagious diseases pre- 
vailed, the young lawyer would visit the sick and the dying to pray 
with them and administer spiritual advice and consolation. He was also 
brave and generous in defending, without pecuniary compensation, the 
cause of the poor and oppressed. But meanwhile he was perplexed 
by conscientious doubts as to his professional duties. The true direction 
of his future career was given, in the seemingly accidental suggestion of 
a clergyman interested in the Hebrew Scriptures, that he should take up 
the study of Hebrew. This he did with avidity, applying himself 
throughout many a night, and ceasing only with the dawn. In his pro- 
fessional journeys, his Hebrew Bible became his constant companion. 

Soon after his marriage, influenced by his tastes and circumstances, he 
became principal of the Academy at Waterford. In the columns of the 
Waterford Atlas, when he was about thirty years of age, we find the 
earliest traces of his authorship. Discussing earnestly such themes as 
Skepticism, the Stage, Earthly Illusions, the Heavens, Religion, Intem- 
perance, the Sin of Pride, the Relations of Church and State, the Dan- 
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gers of the Republic, he wrote in a spirit which devoutly recognized the 
Bible as a logical power as well as a rule of action ; so that he oiice said, 
*' Reason commits suicide when it refuses the aid of the Bible." His 
style, in his earlier articles, hardly foreshadows his later power ; yet 
they are strikingly characteristic in their reverence for^eligion, their 
elevated speculations, their practical exhortations and in the choice of 
themes. 

He moved to Ogdensburgh, St. Lawrence county, in the year 1835, 
accepting the principalship of the academy there and writing frequently 
for the Ogdensburgh Times during his residence of two years ; after 
which he returned for two years more to his old post at Waterford. 

His public life dates from 1838, when, in accordance with the wish 
of President Nott (who had discerned the genius of his pupil), he 
delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Union College. His subject 
was " Faith the Life of Science." In his treatment of the difficult and 
then novel theme, he showed " an acut^ness of analysis, a power of 
generalization, and an affluence of classical learning," which justified 
the wide circulation achieved by the address when published. Its repe- 
tition was called for at other institutions. His consequent reputation 
procured for him at once the offer of several collegiate professorships. 
He accepted that of Greek and Latin Literature in the University of the 
City of New York. The change to the metropolis produced a marked 
effect upon his character and scholarship. He could then measure him- 
self with his peers ; in place of village periodicals, the great newspapers 
and magazines attd publishing houses of the period surrounded him and 
were open to him. His pupils were older and -more advanced. than 
those he had previously taught, with the alertness stimulated by city 
life, and an appreciation and sympathy which led, through evenings 
spent in scholarly intercourse, to life-long and helpful friendships. 
Society introduced him to converse with refined, congenial and highly 
cultivated minds; the university, to scholars eminent and inspiring. 
The great political, moral and religious interests of the community, of 
which he always felt himself to be a responsible member, opened to him 
a still wider arena. He who might have been but a selfish scholar and 
recluse, entered upon it as the champion of whatever he believed to be 
right ; furnishing articles for reviews and newspapers, and delivering 
forcible addresses at colleges and seminaries ; proving that a new indi- 
vidual force had entered into the higher politics of the city, State and 
nation. Naturally a controversialist, whether because of his martial 
ancestry or no, he readily took the aggressive against whatever he 
believed to be erroneous, and was prompt to rebuke it, alike among 
friends or foes. It is the comment of an intimate friend that he was 
looked to as one of the readiest defenders of the church against skepti- 
cism, even while he awoke alarm by his exposure of scriptural misinter- 
pretation and orthodox fallacies ; that he rejoiced in the strongest, not 
to say the most defiant, assertion of his convictions ; that while his 
ready wit disconcerted opposition, his versatility was a match for oppo- 
nents, and that these qualities making intellectual combat a source of 
pleasure to him, he himself realized that in controversy he did not 
always remain dispassionate. Writing of Farrar's Life of Christ, he 
says, " In some places Farrar seems too tolerant ; but this may be only 
because he is a better Christian than I am in my harsher judgment." 
Still the controversialist, if he be earnest, caiinot but give thrusts which 
wound, even as the soldier who battles must draw blddd. Paul, in all 
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ages recognized as one of the ablest of the champions of the truth, 
exclaims not only, *' I have kept the faith," but also, " I have fought a 
good fight." 

Although fulfilling successfully his professional engagements, prose- 
cuting his scholarly researches and giving attention to the duties of a 
citizen, he was also preparing to offer to the learned and religious world 
a contribution worthy to be the first-fruits of nearly twenty years of toil. 
In opposing the materialistic and skeptical tendencies of the times, it 
was natural that Dr. Lewis should turn to the great classic writer, who, 
centuries before the Christian era, corabatted the same tendencies 
among the cultured and progressive men of Athens. In 1844, in his 
forty-second year, he published the first of his works. It was entitled, 
^* Plato against the Atheists," and was dedicated to Dr. Nott, as "Presi- 
dent of the author's revered Alma Mater, and in remembrance of the 
lessons of theoretical and practical wisdom," received from him. It 
received from scholars in this country and Europe a cordial welcome. It 
is only for the life-long student of Greek literature and philoiophy to 
measure its value; but the thoughtful reader will admire its multitude 
of learned and apt citations from the poets and thinkers of Greece and 
Rome and from Hebrew writers, its subtle etymologies, its profound and 
sometimes beautiful disquisitions in metaphysics, and will enjoy the 
simplicity and clearness of the style. Plato, it will be remembered, 
attacks, first, those who deny God's existence, then those w^ho deny His 
providence and lastly those who deny His sin-avenging justice. His 
commentator selects the principal points of the argument and the difficult 
passages and words, and gives more or less dissertation to each. He 
treats these topics with a just reverence for his master, with the insight 
of intellectual sympathy and with a sense of fellowship with those who 
in all ages have stood for right, duty and godliness. 

In 1849, Doctor Lewis accepted the professorship of Greek in Union 
College, and later, its chair of Oriental Languages and Biblical Litera- 
ture. As in his former position, so here, he exerted an unusual influence, 
especially upon the finer minds among his pupils. In the class-room he 
aimed rather to interest and stimulate than to drill. To those to whom 
his department of instruction was congenial, contact with him was like 
a revelation. The classics, the scriptures, philology, history, current 
events, seemed filled with new meaning. His statement of facts and 
events as proving the presence and purpose of Divine Providence order- 
ing " all things for good," the inculcation f a purer aim, a higher patriot- 
ism, scholarship and Christian manhood — who that knew him in his 
prime and has listened to these utterances in his class-room, lecture-room, 
Bible-class, or in his matchless conversations, has not caught somewhat 
of the inspiration of his earnestness and realized the originality and 
power of his genius ? His eye brightened, his voice rose, as he gave 
with rhythmic beat the noble Homeric or dramatic passages. He ad- 
vised his pupils to commit these not merely by rote, but " by heart," that 
their influence might be life-long. He called his students to what he 
had himself exemplified — the pursuit, for its own sake, of truth, knowl- 
edge and philosophy. Here, too, as from early manhood, he continued 
his laborious study of the Hebrew and Greek languages, literature and 
philosophy. He became familiar with the Rabbinical writings. He 
could converse easily in Greek, and sometimes conducted his reflections 
in it. His marginal notes in books were more frequently written in 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin than in Et^lish^ He wrote original Hebrew 
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or Greek verse readily. To these acquirements he now added Syriac, 
Samaritan, Koptic, Chaldaic and Arabic ; the Koran being thoroughly 
studied, and the Thousand and One Nights, in the original, furnishinff 
him with light reading. He had some knowledge of the Gothic, and 
read the German and several modern languages. It is needless to say 
that he was master of English. 

In 1855, the world of theological and scientific scholars was moved by 
the publication of a volume on the Creation as Revealed, maintaining 
that the biblical day was not limited to twenty-four hours. His argu- 
ment is mainly philological, but is also metaphysical. The closeness of 
its logic, the breadth of its learning, the delightful surprises of etymology 
everywhere occurring, the relief it afforded to many ian earnest and 
doubting mind, the eloquence naturally inspired by the sublimity of the 
subject, well justified the attention which it received from friends and 
opponents. The attacks of the latter drew forth in the following year 
a defense of the author's position entitled " the Bible and Science, or The 
World Problem." In 1860, he published The Divine Human in the 
Scriptures ; in the preface to which he promises a work for posthumous 
publication, on the Figurative Language of the Bible. Meanwhile he 
had supplied the editorial and other columns of many leading magazines 
and newspaper? with an immense amount of invaluable material, wel- 
comed by an ever-widening circle of readers. 

The civil war of 1861 found him ready for his country's service. He 
helped forward to the field his son and son-in-law, who had taken com- 
missions in the army. He was unwearied in patriotic appeals and 
arguments. He furnished a series of articles on the subject of State 
Sovereignty which excited great interest among the influential of all 
parties. He filled columns with disquisitions upon slavery and with 
similar discussions and appeals. Somewhat later appeared his Heroic 
Periods in a Nation's History. Unable to wield the sword, he wielded 
untiringly a pen as sharp and powerful. His " State Rights, a Photo- 
graph from the Ruins of Ancient Greece," was, without his intervention, 
scattered far and wide and was felt to be influential in moulding the 
opinions of the cultured classes. " The Union professor," wrote Charles 
Astor Bristed, " has studied Greek in a thoroughly practical and profit- 
able manner. With the spirit of Greek philosophy as illustrated by 
Greek history, he is perhaps more thoroughly imbued than any man in 
the country ; nay, we have little hesitation in saying that no Hellenist 
throug^iout Anglo-Saxondom has ever drawn an historical parallel so 
finished and telling as this photograph." 

Before the war Doctor Lewis had held, on biblical grounds, that sla- 
very was not in itself a forbidden institution. His characteristic con- 
servatism kept him at first from the ranks of the abolitionists, but it 
soon transferred him to the advocacy of freedom for the Southern slave. 
He demanded the restoration of the Union and the destruction of slavery ; 
and President Lincoln's willingness to accept the first without the last 
aroused his utmost indignatioTi. When asked what we should do with 
the negro, he answered : " What, sir, shall the negro do with you ? 
With disrespect to nobody, the one question is as fair as the other." He 
loved the Union but was unwilling to accept it at the sacrifice of what 
to him was a matter of principle. In a letter to a friend after the war, 
he wrote : " My soul clings to the old issues not yet decided after all the 
blood that has been shed. It is solely a question of truth and righteous- 
ness." Horace Greeley said of him, that he had '* placed Conservatism 
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in its true light before the world and was one of those who would be 
more highly appreciated after decease than while they yet lived. Able, 
acute and industrious, devoting not only his hours but his energies, his 
heart with his life, to a vindication of the claims of the Christian faith 
to the acceptance and reverence of scholars and thinkers, he is one of 
the precious few who are aiding to rescue the word Conservatism from 
its popular perversion to the foulest ends, and to devote it once more to 
the characterization of steadfast loyalty to truth and righteousness." If 
a conservative. Doctor Lewis was also a firm believer in human progress. 
"The world," he writes, " we may joyfully believe, is advancing and is 
destined to advance. To doubt it, is to doubt the prophetic record. The 
world for which Christ died is not destined to ultimate barbarism or the 
final chaos of infidelity. The true conservative stream of religious in- 
fluence-must rise with renewed energy from every encounter, until, in 
the language of prophecy, " it covers the earth with the knowledge of 
Grod." And this progress of mankind, he believed was also tending 
toward the realization of true catholicity in Christian unity. *' In 
Christendom," he wrote, "separation, division, is never to be treated as 
a good per se; the church was one in the beginning, visibly and organi- 
cally one, and such it will be in the end." 

In 1863, having suffered already for many years from extreme deaf- 
ness, his nervous system became still farther impaired by the prolonged 
excitement of the war and the disasters which befell his sons in the field. 
The alarming wounds received by one and the sudden death in battle of 
the other, produced a shock which utterly destroyed his hearing and 
undermined his general health. But he never lost interest in the move- 
ments of society, writing for the papers on topics such as " Evolution," 
" Religion and Morality," etc. 80 late as 1872, he conducted vigorous 
discussions on the question of the Bible in the public schools. In these 
debates he maintained that the ytate had a distinct religious responsi- 
bility, its very right to existence being not in popular consent — for he 
had little respect for majorities — but in the command of God. 

Doctor Lewis was an interested and honored member of the Univer- 
sity Convocation of the State of New York ; and among the valuable 
papers which he read before it, one of the latest and most celebrated was 
entitled, ** Classical Study ; there should be more of it in our Colleges or 
it should be abandoned." Not that he would abandon it. By better 
and more extended training in preparatory schools, he hoped that col- 
lege courses might yet come to be more than avenues of grammatical 
di-ill ; so that through the vestibule of philology the student might thence 
enter the temple of ancient thought and classic philosophy. He spoke 
as one who, not without success, had striven to introduce his pupils to 
these higher realms of contemplation, and he received the thanks of 
scholars and the Convocation for this masterly and timely eftbrt. From 
the Regents of the University, in the presence of this body, he received 
the honorary degree of L.H.D. 

His closing labors would alone have been worthy of a long life. He 
gave three years t/O his translation and annotation of Genesis for Lange's 
Commentaries. Then followed, for the same great work-, his Rhythmical 
Version of Ecclesiastes with notes, and then that of Job. In 1875, 
appeared those lectures, delivered before the Theological School of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and published by order of the General Reformed 
Synod, in which he treats of the Fearfulness of Atheism, the Denial of 
the Supernatural, the Cosmical Objections {a-stronomical and geological) 
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to Scripture, and the superiority of Bible Theism to the physical or philo- 
sophical views of Cosmos. In reaflB.rming in these lectures and elsewhere 
truths for w.hich, like those ancient writers whom he most revered, he 
lived and would have willingly died, how many hearts has he gladdened 
with the vision of truth which fills the cold void of materialism with the 
loving presence of the Divine all-fatherhood ! There are passages in 
his writings which, recalling the solemn utterances of Socrates and Plato, 
burn with an imagination lurid and terrible as that of Jean Paul's dread- 
ful dream of Atheism, in which he portrays the wanderings of a despair- 
ing Christ through a godless and cnimbling world. 

It was fitting that Professor Lewis' last public appearance should be 
upon the Commencement stage of his Alma Mater; and there in 1876 he 
delivered that address, rar.king in some respects among the best of his 
utterances, in which he congratulat^jd his life-long friend, Doctor Jackson, 
upon reaching in sound heart and health the semi-centennial anniversary 
of his connection with the Faculty of Union College. 

He loved his friends and associates with peculiar constancy. The 
classic ideal of guest-friendship was not unlike his friendliness to his 
fidends and friends' relatives. He condescended to men of low estate or 
rather his sympathies were with them as though they were his peers. 
Who ever did more literary labor for others without reward ? He had no 
pride of intellect. How patient he was, with people who insisted on his 
examining and correcting manuscripts destined to be rejected by the 
publishers, or if successful with publishers and the public, owing their 
success to the unrecognized influence of his revisions and suggestions ! 
If irritated, he bore malice towards none. The slave and the out<;ast 
found in him a friend. He took little children into the embrace of his 
scholarship with those scriptural lessons which are taught in so many 
Sunday schools and by which "he being dead yet speaketh." 

His versatility and the range of his accomplishments were surprising. 
In the higher mathematics he worke 1 out original problems with diligence 
and delight. His enthusiasm for astronomy, of which one of his earliest 
printed articles treats, led him often in the nights of his sickness to ask, 
"Is Orion shining to-night? Is he bright? His love for music was 
attested by occasional compositions and by his eloquent advocacy of its 
early cultivation as conducive to order and beauty and to the believing 
spirit. After he had lost all sense of hearing, he sometimes by fingering 
the notes upon the key-board, sought to revive the memories of music or 
to trace some new musical suggestion. His familiarity with the poets, 
especially with Shakespeare, was unusual. He sympathized with all 
phases of humati life, so that (an omnivorous reader) the popular romance, 
or stories read in the original Arabic, or the scrap-book of olden times 
were alike a refreshment after intellectual labor. Keeping himself 
informed as to the current events, he followed with intelligent interest 
the progress of modern science. I have not time to quote within the 
limits of this discourse the, copious extracts I have made from his pub- 
lished works and from his early fugitive efforts, terse, pregnant and fore- 
shadowing, as we have seen, the great productions of his life. I trust 
that a uniform edition of his works may be projected and published, 
including those left by his wise forethought ready for the press, and pre- 
serving also the scattered jewels which fell so freely from his tongue and 
pen. 

I need not in this presence describe his striking personal appearance, 
his noble brow, his dark piercing eye^ his flowing looks^ his facile hand, 
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his alert movement. But the mental habitudes of such a man, naturally 
an object of much interest to all students, young and old, are not to be 
passed over in silence. As one informs me, who knew him well, before 
thd- beginning of my own student-life in college and our continued inti- 
mate association in its faculty, the doctor was from the first an incessant 
worker. He never set apart a study-hour or, one exclusively for recrea- 
tion. I would that he had 1 His walks were meditations, his only excur- 
sions were excursions in the fields of thought. He was never happier 
than in the cloister-like quiet of his study through the long summer vaca- 
tions on the College hill. With doors locked and curtains half-closed, 
with back square against the arm of the settee and knees drawn up to 
hold an Arabic folio prayer-book of the ninth century, his contentment 
was supreme. He often went reluctantly to his meals (not unfrequently 
omitting them) and returned directly to his work. Sleep was another 
intrusion which he resented, always sitting up late into the night and yet 
rising at the hour usual with the family. Acute suffering and actual 
loss of power convinced him, when too late, of his mistake in not recog- 
nizing and obeying the laws of health. Neglect of them injured the 
sense of heaHng and indeed all the faculties, lessening both happiness 
and hopefulness. 

His reading included, as we have intimated, an immense number of 
books, ancient and recent, on every imaginable subject ; but still he would 
re-read one book, even a favorite fiction (such as the Arabian Nights, 
Romola, The Mill on the Floss), over and over again. He was very fond 
of history. He delighted in re-reading his Euclid in the Arabic of three 
centuries ago. He enjoyed broad humor as thoroughly as he did the 
subtlest wit ; sometimes by anecdotes of blundering utterance, illustrating 
a nice distinction in psychology. 

Keeping pace with his thoughts, his pen was always busy, as a vast 
quantity of marginal and loose memoranda attest. For forty-five years, 
without a day's failure, he noted down the incidents of his personal and 
household life, a walk, payment of a bill, arrival of letters, visitors, 
topics of an interesting conversation, and invariably the state of the 
weather; although never recording his sentiments or reflections. His 
grief over a beloved daughter's death sought relief in the touching form 
of a little book of consolatory verses from the Bible, each one beautifully 
written out in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. His hand-writing in all lan- 
guages was clear and symmetrical. He was never content with the first 
form of his thought or expression, and seldom sent a first draught to the 
printer. He re- wrote the whole of Plato against the Atheists and of the 
Vedder Lectures, at least three times. He disliked and habitually put 
off letter- writing because of this necessity which he felt for accurate and 
full expression even on ordinary subjects. His love of symmetry led 
him, in arranging his books on the shelves of his library, to regard not 
simply their subjects but their appearance and size. His books in fact 
were his only indulgence, nay, his necessary companions. His library 
was as essential to his enjoynjent as to his literary life. Many ye^rs 
before the semi-centennial celebration to which we have referred, it was 
the privilege of his old friend, Doctor Jackson, as the eldest member of 
the faculty, to convey to him a pecuniary testimonial which far more 
than removed a distressing mortgage then resting upon this library. His 
surprise and gratitude were like those feelings with which upon his last 
birthday he received a floral tribute accompanied with loving lines from 
his bretdiren of the faculty 4 He valued the sentiment and the affection, 
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and his appreciation was as quick and natural and oiit-spoken as that of 
a child. 

The brief day of life drawing to its close found him still laboring for 
the Master, whose claims are vast but whose reward is infinite ; for, his 
" Biblical Expositions " for children, though the last of his works, were, 
it has been remarked, as important as any; and this because of the 
immense numbers and pecnliar impressibility of the class addressed. 
They were distributed monthly throughout the country. Throngh six 
months of confinement to a bed from which he never arose, they were 
completed according to the original plan, despite the pangs of sciatica, 
sleeplessness, slow wasting, and physical weakness that refused to hold 
the pen. With eye bright, recollection prompt and true for nearly every 
needed verse of the Bible or passage of an author, with reason clear and 
penetrating, he still wrought in his seventy-fifth year the work of many 
men, and such work as few at their beat accomplish. 

On looking through the moat prized volumes of his library, soon after 
his death, I saw written on a blank leaf in his Hebrew Bible, the follow- 
ing note; " This Hebrew Bible was purchased in 1829. For a number 
of years, it was read through twice a-year; then once a-year, and since 
repeatedly. Almost every difficult place has been made the subject of 
marginal or separate comment, every rare word noted and every rare 
meaning preserved in mnemonic marginal signs. It is much disfigured, 
but a much-studied and to me a very precious book." This precious book 
and its diligent study were the foundation of his posthumous monument, 
destined long to endure in biblical articles and comments and translations 
of the holy scriptures, and more especially in his metrical version of the 
sublime book of Job; which last he considered "the crown of all his 
works." By the thoughtfulaess of a tender heart and the last tribute of 
a loving hand, a Hebrew psalter was buried with him, because he had 
often expressed his sympathy with the classic cust:6m of placing the war- 
rior's arms and trophies in his tomb. Eveti in family prayers, ne always 
read from the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek or Latin text or from a version in 
a foreign tongue, rendering it fluently into admirable English. And 
that worn Hebrew Bible, tilled with his notations, was the armory in 
which he was unconsciously gathering weapons for future conflict. It 
was the reservoir from which flowed streams making glad the people and 
church of God. 

And the public at large recognized the services he was rendering, His 

reputation is not simply local nor only national, but extends to the world 

of sciiolars and to the numberless iiearts of those who love the Scriptures. 

It was his sincere belief that the authority of the Bible rest^ not simply 

upon a theory of inspiration but rather upon the general acceptance of, 

and veneration for, the book as the Word of God; so tliat its supreme 

influence upon human life and conduct must outr-last all controversies 

about it, and all theories concerning it. His ideal of the Bible Christian 

was so high that, like ^t. Paul, sorne of whose traits he possessed in a 

ee, he would say, " I am least of ail and not meet to be 

of Christ, but I believe His Woi'd, I love those who love 

y hope is in the atoning merits of Jesus as therein dis- 

ihor'and a reader of many books, he placed above them 

t of literature, the Book of books, and regarded all knowl- 

s leading up out of darkness to the revealed light and 

if the Word of God. 
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PROFESSOR J. GRAEFF BARTON, LL D. 

By Eustace W. Fishkr, A. M., M. D. 

Until the opening of the Convocation, I had snpposed that another 
hand would prepare the notice due to the memory of Profesfsor Barton. 
In default of this, however, I cannot let the occasion pass without a few 
words, brief and imperfect as they must necessarily be, concerning the 
character and work of my former instructor, and for many years esteemed 
senior, colleague, and friend. 

The Rev. John Graeff' Barton, LL.D., late Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the College of the City of New York, was a 
member of a distinguished Pennsylvania family, and was born in Lan- 
caster, in the year 1813. He was educated, I believe, at St. John's Col- 
lege, Md., and after graduating studied theology, and was ordained a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He did not, however, take 
charge of a parish, but engaged in teaching, though often assisting 
brother clergymen in their work. He was for a number of years connected 
with the Flushing Academy, under the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, and 
ultimately became vjce-principal of that institution. In the year 1852, 
he was invited by the Board of Education of New York to take the chair 
of English Language and Literature, which they had just established in 
the citjj College. He accepted the appointment, and discharged the 
duties of the position until his death in May last — a period lacking tut 
a few months of twenty-five years. In the year 1860, he was elected 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, but declined the honor. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from Columbia College in 1873. 

So far as I can ascertain, there was no other college ifi the country which 
had a chair of English, at the time when Dr. Barton entered upon the 
duties of his professorship. The necessity of a scientific and thorough 
study of our language and literature were not well recognized a quarter 
of a century ago, and comparatively few, even of our educated men, 
knew the rich reward which such study would yield. It is a matter of 
congratulation that the trustees of the college had the foresight to open 
the way for the work, and that they chose one so well qualified to be the 
pioneer in the new field. 

It was his duty then to plan and develop an entirely new course of 
study as well as to instruct. Time will not permit me to give a detailed 
account of the system which he so carefully elaborated, and for which his 
solicitous care never ceased. He was an enthusiast in his work, and to 
his success in inspiring enthusiasm, the many students who have profited 
by his instruction will bear willing testimony. Thoroughly master of 
his subject, he was none the less master of the art of imparting his 
knowledge. His explanations were clear and complete, fixed in the lis- 
tener's mind by a prodigal wealth of illustration, and repeated and varied, 
until the dullest could comprehend. But the patient teacher was also 
the strict examiner, and the careless, inattentive student always found 
his powers of evasion futile, and his ignorance pitilessly laid bare. The 
studiously polite intimation, " We will pass to the subject if you please," 
invariably checked any effort to conceal deficiency with a flow of words. 
And so well was this recognized by the students, that, although his 
examinations were always severe, the percentage of failures in his depart- 
ment was smaller than in any other in the college. 
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The doctor's command over his classes was remarkable. The boldest 
and most reckless elsewhere found the atmosphere of his room an in- 
fluence not to be resisted. He rarely even reproved ; and ^hen he did 
so, it was usually in the gentlest manner. But the calm blue eye could 
flash upon occasion ; and, while always merited, terribly stinging was 
the quietly uttered but unerringly aimed sarcasm which punished the 
luckless youth who forgot to act as a gentleman among gentlemen. 

In person, Dr. Barton was tall and stately, of a quaint formality of 
speech, and with the courtly manners of the olden school. This courtesy 
never failed; not even in the last sad days, when mental suffering was 
so great that the strong intellect was tottering on its throne. I cannot 
better sum up his character than by calling him a true man, the loss of 
whom his friends and the friends of higher education must deeply 
mourn. 

In the metropolis, and scattered through the nation, are men from 
those whose hair is thickly streaked with grey, to the stripling that has 
scarcely left the walls of Alma Mater, who have sat under his teaching. 
Their numbers swell high up among the thousands, and I know that one 
and all will join with me, their fellow and representative, in writing 
above the grave, where, after a life of usefulness, " wrapt in the deeds 
of his deathless endeavor " he sleeps, the words of Halleck : 

*• Gi*een be the tui-f above thee, 
Fiiend of our better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee, • 

Nor named thee but to praise." 



TRUSTEE JOHN MCGRAW. 

By Professor William D. Wilson, D. D., LL D., L. H. D. 

John McGraw, a trustee of Cornell University, and one of its largest 
benefactors, died at his home in Ithaca, Friday, May 4th, 1877. 

Mr. McGraw was born in Dryden on the 22d of May, 1815. His 
parents were very poor, and all the education they could afford him was 
obtained at the village schools. His earliest business days were passed 
in the store of "Squire" Joseph Benjamin, he afterwards going into 
business with his elder brother, Thomas McGraw. About the year 1850 
he removed to New York and became largely interested in business both 
in that city and in Jersey City. At this time Mr. McGrraw resided at a 
beautiful villa in Morrisania. 

In 1861 he came to Ithaca and made it his home. 

Notwithstanding the immense lumber business that he carried on in 
the West, Mr. McGraw took an active interest in the affairs of Ithaca. 

He was one of the original founders and trustees of the First National 
Bank, and in 1869 was elected president of that flourishing institution, 
retaining the ofBice until his death. About the year 1868, in company 
with Mr. C. M. Titus, Mr. McGraw purchased the Bloodgood property, 
which comprised about the entire south-west portion of the village, and 
under the supervision of these gentlemen the almost worthless land has 
become the most beautiful and desirable part of the town. 

But greatest of all benefits conferred on Ithaca by Mr. McGraw is the 
splendid pile that rears its tower on yonder hill, known as the McGraw 
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building, a fitting monument that will perpetuate the name of its donor 
throughout many succeeding cycles of time. Mr. McGraw was one of 
Cornell University's earliest and most devoted friends. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Board of Trustees and retained his office as long as he 
lived. 

The following tributes were paid to his memory. His intimate and 
life-long friend, the Hon. Henry W. Sage, said of him : 

** Always in feeble health, he was physically unable to attend to the 
minor details of business, and remitted them wholly to others. He dealt 
with principles and ideas; boldly grasping the outlines of important 
projects which commanded his attention, and, his judgment once con- 
vinced of their soundness and utility, followed up with all the force of 
his character any enterprise once entered upon. As he was ripened by 
years and experience, the results of his great industry were represented 
by a large accumulation of wealth, no inconsiderable portion of which 
has been devoted to the benefit of mankind. He was an early and life- 
long friend of the late Ezra Cornell, and in full sympathy with his ideas 
in the founding of Cornell University, and was one of its earliest trustees. 
His clear, practical head has always been a power in the management of 
its interests, and his noble gift of the Library Building at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is an enduring monument to his 
generosity and desire to promote the interests of educatidn. In all his 
relations with tnen he was kind, affable and sympathetic. In his business, 
he combined great force and boldness with great caution and sagacity. 
He was uprignt, prompt, true, sensitive to the nicest shade of honor." 

The Faculty passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Faculty hear with sorrow of the. death of John 
McGraw, believing that the community has thereby sustained a great 
loss and knowing that the University especially has by his removal been 
deprived of one of its best friends, who always helped it generously with 
his money and faithfully with his advice and care, planting the seeds of 
usefulness continually, and leaving, not merely in the gift of the build- 
ing which we call by his name, but in his example, a noble monument of 
unselfish interest in human progress. 

Resolved, That as a public mark of respect we will attend his funeral in 
a body, and suspend the usual exercises of the University until after that 
event. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of Mr. McGraw, our most res- 
pectful sympathy, and request the Secretary to communicate to them a 
copy of the above resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the First National Bank of 
Ithaca, the following preamble and resolutions were, on motion of Hon. 
J. B. Williams, unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Death has removed from this Board our honored President, 
John McGraw, Esq., who, by his fair.hful counsels, sound judgment, 
upright dealings and the constant manifestation in word and act of every 
noble atid manly quality, has endeared himself to us all ; therefore. 

Resolved, That as a token of our respect, and as ati expression of our feel- 
ing of bereavement, this Board will attend his funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to the family of the deceased 
and join with them in mourning their loss. 

The Executive Committee of the Trustees of the University had a 
meeting to take action regarding Mr. McGraw's death, and passed the 
following resolutions : 
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Resolved, That it is with great sorrow that we miss from our circle John 
McGraw, who from the begitiniug of the University has worked with us 
in the promotion of its interests. His death has separated from us not 
merely a cheerful, courageous helper, but an experienced, sagacious coun- 
sellor. In the day of our small begiiniings he was earnest, hopeful and 
most generous ; in dark times he encouraged us with his faith, energy 
and self-sacrifice, and to all our deliberations he gave the benefit of 
broadest views of the interests under our care. He was a man of large 
heart, always awake to the claims of mankind,, of great wisdom in busi- 
ness, and of cordial sympathy with every attempt to *do good on the 
soundest principles of practical success. 

Resolved, That to his family we offer officially and as friends our 
assurance of deepest sympathy in the trial they have been called to 
undergo, and of our faith too that they will find in the memory of him 
who is gone great and constant comfort. 

Resolvfsd, That we will attend in a body the funeral of Mr. McGraw, 
and that a copy of the above resolutions be sent to his family and the 
press. 



BKNJAMIN RICHARDS, A. M. 

By Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D. 

Benjamin Richards was born in White creek, Washington county, 
N. Y., in 1806. He graduated from Union College in 1825. After his 
graduation he was for a time tutor in the college, after which he accepted 
a position in Kenyon College, Ohio. In 1840 he went to Columbia, S. C, 
where he spenfc four years as principal of the South Carolina Collegi- 
ate Institute. In 1844 he became associate principal of the seminary at 
Pittsfield, Mass.' After a few years of service in Pittsfield, he returned 
to South Carolina. In 1852 he went to Richmond, Va., where he was 
engaged in teaching for two years. In 1854 he went to Canandaigua, 
N. Y., and became one of the principals of the Ontario Female Seminary, 
at that place, associated with Mr. E. G. Tyler. He remained associated 
with Mr. Tyler in the conduct and proprietorship of the seminary until 
about 1868, when Mr. Tyler retired and Mr. Richards became sole pro- 
prietor of the institution. He continued in charge of the institution 
until 1875, when, from causes beyond his control, it ceased to become 
self-supporting, and was closed. After the closing of the seminary, Mr. 
Richards continued to reside in Canadaigua, suffering from an infirmity 
which had troubled him for some years, until his death, which occurred 
on the 29th of March, 1877. 

Mr. Richards was a teacher of rare accomplishments and of unusual 
success. He was greatly esteemed for the strength of his Christian 
faith, for the purity of his character, and for his great faithfulness as a 
teacher, and he left in a remarkable degree the impression of his genial 
loving spirit upon all who sat under his teaching. He will be remem- 
bered with great affection, not only by the community in which most of 
his public life was spent, but by the many pupils who have gone out from 
under his instructions into the varied duties of Christian womanhood. 
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Hamilton College. — Professors John W. Mears, D. D. ; Edward North, 
L. H. D. ; Henry A. Frink. 

University of the City of New York. — Professor Benjamin N. Martin, 
D. D., L. H. D. 

8t. John's College. — Professors Michael P, Costin, 8. J. ; George B. 
Keeney. 

University of Rochester. — Professors Otis H. Robinson ; William C. 
Morey. 

St. Stephen*s College. — Warden Robert B. Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D. 

College of St. Francis Xavier. — Professor Patrick F. Dealy, S. J. 

Manhattan College. — Brother Anthony, Director; Professor C. M. 
O'Leary, Ph. D. 

Cornell University. — Vice-President Wm. C. Russel, LL. D. ; Pro- 
fessol^ Wm. D. Wilson, D. D., LL. D., L. H. D. 

College of the City of New York. — Professors Jesse A. Spencer, D. D.; 
Adolph Werner; Tutor Eustace W. Fisher; Trustee Samuel G. Jelliffe. 

Rutgers Female College. — Professor Daniel S. Martin. 

Syracuse University. — Chancellor Erastus 0. Haven, D. D., LL. D. ; 
Professor Alexander Winchell, LL. D. ; Trustee J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. 

Rock Hill College, Md. — Brother Azarias, Professor. 

State Normal School (Albany) — Robert H. Priiyn, LL. D., of Execu- 
tive Committee ; Professor Albert N. Husted ; Instructresses Kate 
Stoneman, Mary A. McClelland. 

Cortland Normal School. — Instructresses Mary F, Hendrick, Clara E. 
Booth. 

New York State Library. — Librarians Henry A. Homes, LL. D., 
Stephen B. Griswold, George R. Howell. 

New York State Museum of Natural History. — Director James Hall, 
LL. D. ; Entomologist J. A. Lintner. 

New York State Survey. — Commissioner George Geddes; Director 
James T. Gardner. 

Academies, etc. 

Albany High School. — Principal John E. Bradley ; Instructors Chas. 
W. Cole, Austin Sanford, Chas. A. Home. 

Albany Public Schools. — Principals Levi Cass, J. L. Bothwell, P. H. 
McQuade, G^o. H. Quay (West Albany). 

Amenia Seminary. — Principal S. T. Frost. 

Amsterdam Academy. — Principal W. W. Thompson. 

Bainbridge Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Principal A. G. Kilmer. 

Canandaigua Academy. — Principal Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D. 

Cary Collegiate Seminary. — Principal C. H. Kellogg. 

Chamberlan Institute. — Principal J. T. Edwards, I). D. 

Claverack Academy and H. R. Institute. — Principals Alonzo Flack, 
Ph. D., Robert C. Flack. 

Clinton Grammar School (Male Dept.) — Principal Isaac 0. Best. 

Cobleskill Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Secretary John Van Voris. 

Colgate Academy. — Instructor Eugene P. Sisson. 

Cooperstown Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Principal John G. Wight. 

Corning Free Academy. — Principal A. Gaylord Slocum. 

Deposit Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Principal Mary A. Truesdell. 

Egberts High School and Cohoes Public Schools. — Superintendent 
Oliver W. Steves. 

Elizabethtown Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Principal John W. 
Chandler, Ph. D. 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. — Principal Joseph E. King, D. D., 
Ph. D. 

Fort Plain Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute. — Principal A. 
.Mattice ; Preceptress Kate M. Thomas. 
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Pulaski Academy.-^— Principal S. Duffy. 

Rochester Free Academy. — Principal N. W. Benedict, D. D. 

Schenectady Union Classical Institut^e. — Principal Charles 8. Halsey. 

Schoharie Union School (Acad. Dept.) — Principal Solomon Sias. 
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8. S. SSward Institute (Male Dept.) — Principal H. A. Harlow ; (Female 
Dept.) — Mrs. G. Seward, Principal. , 

Temple Grove Seminary. — Principal Charles F. Dowd. 

Troy Academy. — Trustee Francis N. Mann, Jr. 

Troy High School. — Principal Henry A. Pierce. 

Watertown High School. — Principal W. K. Wickes. 
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